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SECTION I. 

On ike Sfieakhiff qfS/ieechf at ^cAoo/«,«-\VALKBft. 

Hi LOCUTION iias> for some years pasty been an ob- 
ject of attention in the most respectable schools in this 
country, A laudable ambition of instructing youths in 
the pronunciation pnd delivery of their native language, 
lias made English speeches a very conspicuous part of 
those exhibitions of oratoryi which \lo our seminaries of 
learning so much credit 

This attention to English pron uncial ion « has induced 
several ingeniuus men to compile exercises inelocutionf 
fbr the uae of schools, which have answered very u&e^ 
ful puT'poses; butnone,sofaras 1 have seen^hsveattemp* 
ted to give*us a regular syatent of gesture, suited to the 
wants and capacities of school boys. Mr. Burgh, in his 
Art of Speaking, has given us a system of the passions; 
and has shown us how they appear in the countenance, 
and operate on the body; but tliis system, however 
useful to people of riper years, is too delicate and com- 
plicated to be taught in schols. indeed tlie exact adap- 
tation of the action to the word, and the word to the ac- 
tiot^ as Shakespeare calls it, is the most difficult part of 
delivery, and, therefore, can never be taught perfectly 
to children; to say nothing of distracting their attention 
with two very difficult things, at the same time. J But 
that bO)^ should stand motionless, while they are pro- 
nouncing the most rmpassiohed language, is extremely 
absurd and unnatural ; and that they should sprawl into 
an awkward, ungain and desuUory^aciion, is still more • 
oSPensive and disgusting. What then remains, t ut that 
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such a neaeral t^Ie of aetion be adopted, a« shaH be ea^ 
ally conceivedi and easily executed ; which, though not 
expressive of any particular f^sipn, shall not be incon* 
sistent with the expression of any passion ; which shall 
always keep the body in a graceful posidon, and shall sa 
vary its motions, at proper intervals, as to see the sub* 
ject operating on the speaker, and not the speaker on 
the subject. This it wUl be confessed, is a great desid- 
eratum ; and an attempt to this, is the principal object 
ef the present publication. 

The difficulty of describing action by words^ will be 
allowed by every one ; and if we wer^ never to give any 
instructionsrbut such as should completely answer our 
wishes, this difficulty would be a good reason for not at- 
tempting to give any discription of it. But there are 
many degrees between conveying a precise idea of a*, 
thing and no. idea at alL Besides, in this part of deliv- 
ery, instruction may be conveyed by the eye ; and this 
•rgan is a much more rapid vehicle ofknowledge than the 
ear. This vehicle is addressed on the present occasion ; 
and plates,representingthe attitudes wbich«are described 
are annexed to the several descriptions, which it is not 
doubted, will greatly facilitate the reader's conception. 

Plate 1, represents the attitude in which a boy should 
always place himself when he begins to speak. He 
should rest the whole weight ofhis body on the right leg; 
the other; just touching the ground, at the distance at< 
which it would naturally fall, if lifted up to show that 
the body does not bear upon it. The knees should be 
. straight, and braced, and the body, though perfectly 
straight, not perpendicular, but inclining as far to the 
light as a firm position on the right leg will permit. 
The right arm must then be held out, with the palm 
open, the fingers straight and close, the thumb almost 
a& distant from them as it will go ; and the fiat of the 
hand neither horizontal nor virtical, but exactly between 
both. The position of the arm, perhaps will be best des- 
cribiedjby supposing an oblong hollow square formed by 
the measure of four arms as in plate 1, where the arm 
in its true position, forms the diagonal of such an imag- 
inary i^gure. So that if lines were drawn at right angles 
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^ OF GESTURE. \S 

from the shoulder, extending downwards, forwards and 
sideways, the aim will form an angle of foriy-five de- 
grees every way. 

When the pupil has pronounced one sentence, m the 
position thus described,the hsndjss if Dfelcss,mu8tdrop 
down to the side, the very moment the last accented 
word is pronounced ; and the body, without altering the 
place ofthe feet, poise itself on the left leg, while the 
left hand raises itself, into exactly the same positiort as 
the right was before, and cominiics in this position till 
the end of the next sentence, when it drops down on the 
side as if dead ; and the body, poising itself on the right 
les: as before, continues xv'nU lUe right arm extended, 
till the end of the succeeding scnience; and so on, from 
right to left, and fi-om lel\ to riijht, alterniuely, till llic 
speech is ended. 

Great care must be taken, that the pupil end one sen* 
tence completely before he begin another. He must let 
the arm drop lo.ihe side, andcunliaue, for a moment, in 
that posture, in which he concluded ,be fore he poises his 
body on the other legt and raises the other arm into the 
diagonal position, before described ; both which should 
be done,before hebeginsto pronounce the next sentence. 
Care must also be taken, in shifting the body from one 
leg to the other, that the feet do not alter their distance. 
Jn altering ilic position of the body, the feet will neces- 
sarily alter their position a little, but this change must 
be made, by turning the toes in a somewhat different di* 
rectjon without suffering them to shift their ground.' 
The heels, in this transition, change their place, but not 
the toes. The toes may be considered as pivots> on 
which the body turns, from side to side. 

If the pupil's knees are not well formed, or incline in- 
wards, he must be taught to keep bis legs at as great a 
distance as possible, and to incline his body so much to 
that side on which the arm is extended, as to oblige 
him to rest the opposite leg upon the toe $ and this will, 
in a great measure, hide the defect of his make. In the 
same manner,if the arm be too lon^^or the elbow incline 
inwards, it will be proper to make him turn the palm of 
Ids hand downwards, so as to make it perfectly horizon- 
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tal. This will infallibly incline the elboW outwards, and^ 
prevent the worst position the arm can possibly fallinto^ 
which is^ that of inclining the elbow to the body. This 
position of the hand, so necessarily keeps the elbow out, 
that it would not be improper to make the pupil some- 
times practise it, though he may have no defect in his 
make ; as an occasional alteration of the former position 
to this,may often be necessary, both for the sake of just- 
ness and vaiioty. t These two last positions of the legs 
and arms are described jn Plate II. 

When the pupil has got the habit of holding his hand 
and arm properly, he may be taught to move it. In this 
motion he must be careful to keep the arm fromthe body. 
He must neither draw the elbow backwards,nor suffer it' 
to approuch to the side ; but, while the hand andlower 
joint of the arm are curving towards the shiiulder, the 
whele arm, yviih the elbow, forming nearfy an angle of 
a square,sliould mave upwards from the 8houlder,in iho ' 
samieposiuoaaswi^cn gruceftjUy takir'goff the hat; that 
is, with the elbow extended from the'side,and the upper 
joint^f the arm nearly on a line with the shoulder, and 
forming an angle of a square with the body ; (See Plate 
in.) this motion of the arm will naturally bring .the 
hand, with the palm, downwards, into a horizontal posi- 
uon,'ind when it approaches to the head,the arm should, 
\^ith a jcik, be suddenly straightened into its first posi- 
tion, at the very moment the emphalical word is pro- 
nounced. This coincidence of the.hand and voice, will 
^i eatly enforce the pronunciation; and, if they keep 
time, they will be in tune, as it were, to each, other ; 
md to force and energy, add harmony and variety. 

As this motion of the arm is somewhat complicated, 
and may be found difHcult to execute, it would be ad* 
visable to let the pupil at first speak without any motion 
of the arm at all. After some time, be will naturally fall 
into a small curvature of the elbow, to beat time, as it 
were, to the emphatic word ; and if, in doing this, he is . 
constantly urged to raise the elbow, and to keep it at a 
distance from the body, the action of the arm will natur* 
ally grow up into that we have just described, bo the 
diagonal position of ahe arna, though the most graceful 
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and easjr when the body is at res^^ majr be too difficult 
for boys to fiall iatcM^t first ; and theiefore it majr be nec- 
essary, in order to avoid the worst extreme, for some 
tinie, to make them extend the arm as far from the body 
as they cati, in a somewhat similar directiont but higher 
from the groundyand inclining more to the back* Great 
<:are must be taken to keep the hand open, and the 
thumb at some distance from the fingers; and particular 
attention must be paid, to keeping the hand in an en^ 
act line with the lower part of the amij so as not to 
bend at the wrist, either when it is held' out^ without 
motion, or when it s^ves the emphatic stroke. And| 
above all> the body must be kept in a stratght'line with 
the legion which it bears and not suffered to bend to the 
opposite side. 

At first, it may not be improper for the teacher, af- 
ter placing the pupil in the portion, (Plate 1.) to stand 
some distance, exactly opposite to him, in the same po- 
sition, the right and left sides only reversed ; andf 
while the pupil is speaking, to show him, by example^ 
the action he is to make use of. . In this case, the teach- 
er's left hand will correspond to the pupil's right ; by 
which mepns he will see, as in a lookingglass, how ta 
regulate his gesture, and will soon catch the method of < 
doing it by himself. 

It is expected the master will be a little discoui-aged, 
at the awkward figure his pupil makes, in bis first at- 
tempts toieach him. But this is no more than what 
happens in dancing, fencing, or any other exercise 
which depends on habit. By practice the ^ pupil will 
aeon begin to feel his position^ and be easy in it. Those 
'positions which were at first distressing to hlni, he will 
fidl into naturally ; and, if they are such as are really 
graceful and becoming (and such it is presumed are 
those which have been just described) they will be 
adopted, with more facility than any other that can be 
taught him. 
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^SECTION ir. - 

On the Acting ofPlny^ at SchooU^-'^W ALK%Jt, 

J. HOU€iH the acting of plays, at schools, has been 
universally supposed a very useful practice, it has, of 
late years, beeh mueh laid aside* The advautages a- 
rising from it have not been judged equal to theinconv^- 
niences;andthe speaking of single speecheS)Or theaciing 
of single scene^, has been, generally, substituted in its 
steads Indeed, when we consider the icadiiig principle, 
and prevailing scnitmonis of most plays, we shall not 
ii?onder, that they are not always thought to be the most 
suitable employment for youth at schbol ; nor, when we 
reflect on the long interruption to the common school 
exercises, which the preparMion for a play must neces- 
sarily occasion, shall we thiak.it consistent with general, 
improvement, But, to wave every objection from pru- 
dence or mor2dity,it may be conRdentiy affirmed, that 
the acting of a pl^y is not so eonducive to improvement 
in elocution, as the speaking of single speeches. 

In the first place, the acting of plays is of all kinds of 
delivery the most difficult ; and therefore, cannot be the 
most suitable exercise for boys, at school, in the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so much atten- 
. tion to the deportment of the body, so varied an expres- 
sion of the pas&ion$,and so strict an adherence to charac- 
ter, that education is in danger of being neglected ; be- 
sides, exact propriety of action,and a nice discriniination 
of the passions, however essential on the stage, are but 
of secondaiy importance in a school, tt is pbin^^open, 
distinct and forcible pronuncialinn, which- school boys 
should aim at; and not that quick transition from one 
passion to an other, that archness of look, and ihat^Vw del 
theatre^dis it is called, soessential to a tolerable dramatic^ 
extiibition, and which actors themselves can scarcely at- 
tain. In short, it is speakitig, rather than acting> whicH 
school boys should be taught i while the performan 
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Splays is calculated to teadi them actiog) rather than 
Ij^aklag. 

But tbe^;^ is a contrary extreme, into which many 
eachers areapt to run^and chiefly those who are incapa- 
^e of speaking themselves; and that is, to eondemn eve- 
thing, which is vehement and forcible, as theatrical. 
n an odd trick, to depreciate what we cannot attain ; 
calling a spirited pronunciation theatrUah is but an 
ful method of hiding an utter inability of speaking, 
th force and bnergy. But, though school boys ought 
ibt to be taught those nice 'touches which form the 
reatest difficulties in the profession of an actor, they 
lould not be too much restrained from the exertion of 
oice,so necessary to strengthening the organs of sound, 
€cause they may sometimes be too loud and vociferous. 
Perhaps nine out pf ten, instead of tob much confidence, 
ad too violent a manner of speakin^^^-which these teach* 
H's seem so much to dread,have, as Dr. Johnson calls it| 
i friged equality, a stupid languor, and a torpid apathy. 
These must beroused by something strong and excessive, 
S^rthey will never rise eventometiiocrity; while the few 
ho have a tendency to rank^are very easily rechimed, 
Tid ought to be treated, in pronunciation and action, as 
'iintilUan advises us to do, in composition ; that is, we 
ould rather allow of an exuberance, than, by too much 
rrectness, check the vij^orandlwxuriancy of nature, 
though school boysi therefore, ought not to be taught 
ihe fineness of acting, they should, as much as possible, 
accustomed to speak such speech es,as require a full, 
ipen, animated pronunciation ; for which purpose they 
[should be confined, chiefly, to orations, odes and such 
single speeches of plays, as are in the declamatory and 
^vehement style. But as there are many scenes of plays 
hich are justly reckoned amongst the finest composi- 
Ds in the language \ some of these may be adopted 
>niong the upper class of boys, and those, more partic« 
brly, who have the best deportments ; for action, in 
enes, will be found much more difficult, than in single 
f speeches. And here it will be necessary to give some 
i^^tional instructions respecting action ; as a speaker 
tVho delivers himself singly to an auditory, andone who 
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addresses another speakci*, in view of an auditory, arir 
under very different predicaments. The former Im 
only one object to address ; the latter has two. For if 
a speaker on the stage were to address the person he 
speaks to, without any regard to the point of view la 
which he siands,with respect to the audience, he would 
be apt to turn his back on them, and to place himself ia 
such positions as would be highly ungraceful and dis- 
gusting. When a scene, therefore, is represented it is 
necessary that the two personages, who speak, should 
form a sort of picture, and place themselves in a position 
agreeable to the laws of perspective. In order to do this, 
it will be necessary that each of them should stand* ob- 
liquely, and, chiefly make use of one hand. Thai is, 
supposing the stage or platform where they stand to be 
quadrangle, each sjjeaker should, respqctively, fiCe the 
comer of it next to the audience ; and use thut hand, 
and rest upon that leg, v^rhich is next to the person he 
speaks, to, and which is farthest from the audience. 
This position is absolutely necessary, to form anjr^ 
thing like a |\icturesque grouping of objects,aad without ^ 
it, that is, if both speoikers use the right hand, and stand J 
exactly fronting each other, the impropriety will bcj 
palpable, and the spectacle disgusting- 
it need scarcely be noted,, that if the speaker in a 
scene, uses that hand which is next the audience, he i 
oughtlike wise to poise his body upon the same leg: This 
is almost an invariable rule in action; the hand should i 
act on that aide only, on which the body bears. Good ac- 
tors and speakers may sometimes depart from this rule}! 
but such only, will know when to do it, with propriety. < 
Occasion may be taken in the coarse of the scene, to 
change sides. One^peaker, at the end of an impassion- 1 
ed speech, may cross over to the place of the other, ' 
while the latter, at the same moment,croses over to the I 
place of the former. This, however, must be done with 
great care,and so as to keep the back from being turned , 
to the audience. Butif this transition be performed] 
adroitly, it will have a very good effect, in varyi H|1 
position of the speakersvand giving each an oppot itf \ 
of using his right hand-^the most favorable f ic6.i 
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* And expre86ion.-^And)if, from 80 humble a scene as the 
scboolf we may be permitted to raise our observations to 
the senate, it might be hinted, that gentlemen on each 

side of the house, while addressing the chair, can|^with 
grace and pro);>riet3r, only make use of one hand ; name- 
ly, that which is nesct to the speaker ; and it may be 

4i)>senred in passing, that to all the other advantages of 
speaking which are supposed to belong to one side of 
the bouse— -ms^ be added—the graceful use of the right 
hand. 

The better to conceive the position of two speakers 
in a scene, a Plate is given, representing their respective 
attitudes : And it must be carefully noted, that, when 
they are not speaking, the arms must hang in their 
natural place, by the sides : Unless what is spoken, by 
one, Is of such importance, as to excite agitation and 
surprise, in the other. But if we should be sparing of 
gesture at all times, we should be more particularly so, 

. when we are not speaking. 

From' what has been laid down, it will evidently ap- 
pear, hpw much more difficult und complicated is the 
action of a scene, than that of a single speech ; and, in 
teaching both to children, how necessary it is, to adopt 
as simple and easy a method as possible. The easiest 
method of conveying instruction, in this point, will* be 
sufficiently diificult ; and therefore,the avoiding of awk- 
wardness and impropriety, should be more the object of 
instruction, than the conveying of beauties. 

There arc, indeed, some masters, who are against 
teaching boys any action at all, and ai^ for leaving them 
in this point entirely to nature, it is happy, however, 
that they do not leave that action to nature, which is ac- 
quired by dancing ; the deportment df their pupils, 
would soon convince them,they were imposed on by the 
aound of words, improved and beautiful nature is the 
objectof the painter's pencil, the poec*s pen, and the 
rhetorician's action, and not that sordid and common 
nature, which is perfectly rude and . uncultivated. Na- 
ture directs us to art, and art selects and polishes the 
beauties of nature: It is not sufficient for an orator, 

V si^s Quintilianjthat he is a man: He must be an improv- 
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ed and cultivated man ; he must be a man^ favored 1^ 
nature and fashioned by art. 

But the necessity of adopting some method of teach- 
ing aciion) is too evident to need proof. Boys will in* 
fallibly contract some action ; to require them to stand 
' stock still w bile they are speaking an impassimied speech, 
is not only exacting. a very difficult fask from themi but. 
is in a/great measure} checking their natural exertions. 
If they are left to themselves, they will, in all probabili- 
ty, fall into very wild and ungraceful action, which^ 
when once formed, into haluts canscaroeJy ever be cor- 
rected ; Giving them therefore, a\general outline of 
good action, must be of the utmost consequence to their 
progress and improvement, in pronunciation. 

The great use, therefore, of a system of action like 
the present^ is, thata boy wilLnever be embarrassed, for 
wahtof knowing what to do with his legs and arms; 
nor will he bestow that attention on Lis action, which 
ought to be directed to his pronunciation ; He will al- 
ways be in a position which will not disgrace hfs figure* 
and fwhen this gesture is easy to him, it may serve as a 
ground work to something moreperfect: Hemay cither 
by his own genius or his masters instructions, build 
some other action upon it, which may, in time, give it 
additional force and variety. 

Thus, what seemed cither unworthy the attention j or 
too difficult for the execution, of others, the author of 
-the present publication has ventured to attempt. A 
conviction of the necessity of teaching some system, of 
action, and the abundant success of the present system, 
in one of the most respectable academies near London, 
has determined him to publish it, for the use of such 
seminariesas make English, pronunciation a part of 
their discipline. 

It may not be useless to observe, that boys should be 
classed in this, as in every oiher kind of instruction, ac- 
cording to their abiluics.; that a class should not consist 
of more than ten ; that about eight or ten lines of some 
speech should be read first by the teachers, then by the 
boy who reads best, and then by the rest in order, all 
having. a book of the same kind^nd all reading the.same 
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fortion. This pardon they must be ordered to get by 
heart against the next lesaon;and then the first boy must 
speak itfStanulng at some distance before the rest, in the 
manner directed in the Plates; the second boy must sue* 
eeed him, and so on •till they have all sppken« After 
which another portion must be read them, which they 
must read and speak in (he same m:inner as before. 
When they have gone through a speech in this mann#r 
by portions, the turo^or three first boys m:iy be oixlercd» 
against the next lesson, to speak the whole speech ; the 
next lesson) two or three more, and so on to the rest. 
This will excite emulation, and, give the teacher an opr 
]9(>r(unity of ranking them accorJtng to their merit* 
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SECTION HL 

Ruletftr e»t^resnngi ttfiih/troftrirtyf the firineifiii J*a9^ 
Btons and Humors^ whie^ occur in readings or pubtic 
S/ieaking, 

£i VIKRY part of the human frame contributes to er« 
press the passions and emotions f>f the mind, and ta 
shew in general its present state. The head is some^ 
times erected, sometimes hung down, sometimes drawn 
suddenly back with an air of disdain, sometimes shews 
by a nod a particular person, or object ; gives assent, or 
*denid, by diffbrent motions; threatens by one sort of 
inovement, approves by another, and expresses suspi- 
cion by a third. 

The arms are sometimes both thrown out,som6times 
the right alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high 
as the face, to express wonder ; sometimes held out l^- 
fpre the breast, to shew fear; spread forth with the 
hax^ds open, to express desire or affection ; the hands, 
clapped in surprise, and in sudden joy and grief; the 
light hand clenched, and the armi brandished, to Ihreat* 
en ; the two arms set akimbo, to look big, and express 
conrem(>t or courage. With the hands, we solicit, we 
refuse, we promise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invtte> 
w'e intreatt we express aversion, fear, doubting, denial, 
asking, affirmation, negation, joy, grief, confession, pen*, 
itence. With the hands we describe, and point out 
allcircumstancesof time, place, and manner of what 
we r«^ate ; we excite the passions of others, and sooth 
them, we approve and disapprove, permit, or prohibit, 
admire or despise. The hands serve us instead of many 
sorts of words, and where the language of the tongue is 
unknown, that of the hands is understood, being univer* 
sal, and common to all nations. 

The legs advance, or retreat, to express desire, or 
aversion, love or hatred, courage or fear, and produce 
exultation, or leaping in sudden joy ; and the stamping 
Qf.thc fpot exprcs^e^eara?stnes9,angcra(id threatening^. 
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Specially the facet being fomished wkh t ratiely ef 
nttisclesi does more in expression tlie passioiis of Ihe 
Blind than the whole human frame betider^ The change 
of color (in white people^hew8» by tums| anger by* red* 
nesa, and aometimei by paleness^ fear likewise by pale^ 
aes8) and shame by blushing. Every feature contributes 
its part. The mouth open* shews one state ofmlndp 
shut, another; the gnashing of teeth* another. The 
forehead smooth, eyebrows archedand easy, shews tran^i 
quility or joy. Mirth opens tho mouth towards theears9 
crisps the nose, half Auts the eyes, and sometimes fills 
them with tears. The front-wrinkled into frowns, and 
the eyebrows overh^pgin^ the eyes, like donds, fraught ' 
with tempest, shew a mind agitated with fury. Above 
all, the eye shews the very spirit in a visible form. In 
every different state of the mind. It assumes a difTereilt 
appearance* Jay brightens and opens it. Grief half 
closes, and drowns it in tears. Hatred and anger, flash 
from it like lightning.: Love, darts from it in glances, 
like thtf orient beam. Jealousy -and squinting en vy,dart 
th«ir contagious blasts' from the eye. And tdevotioo > 
raises it to the skies, as if the soul of the holy nan were- 
going to take its fiight to heaven^ 

The force of attitude and look»' alone appears in a 
wondrously striking roannen in the works of the psdnter 
and statuary ; who have the delicate art of making the 
flit canvass and h>cky marble utter every passion of the 
human mind, tind touch the soul of the spectator^' «3>^if ^ 
the ptcture;*orstatue, spoke the pathetic hwiguage of 
Shakespearer iHsno wonder then,-that^ma6terlyactioO| 
joined with powerful elucutionfi^slKHj Id be irresistible. 
And the variety of expressi<xi, by looks ami gestures, ia 
so great, tliat, as is well Iti^owni a whole ^^ pUy can^ be 
represented without a word spoken. • 

Tfte following are? I believe^ thepnncipal pirssionf, 
humors^ sentiments and*imeniions-which are to be e»- 
pi^ssed by- speech iMidaction.^* Aiul I hope, it will be 
alio ved by the reader, that it is nearly in the following . 
manner, Uicft nature expresses- themr- 

fVa*i7Mi7%, wttfiathy^ appears by thfe com jKistsre "SFf : 
^•^^eonnttnancei^ ancKge«erar. rcpt^a of Ui»*bod* uiwV* 
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lioibtt withmit the eaci&rtioti of uny one mu^cliSf The" 
cauDienancG open ; tbe forehead smooth ; \h^ ^yebnows^ 
arehed i the mottthjuftt not shut ; aqd tbe^fi^^i pa«wg 
with an easy mottoe from object to ebjeqi t hut not dweU 
}ifig leng upon any ofie. 

Chte^fklnes^f adds a smile, opening the month ^ Utile ^ 
more. 

^ Mrtk or hughtfr^p^% the mouth atiU oioFe towarda 
the ears ; crtaps the nose ; lessons the aperture of the 
eyesi^fiiid sometifnues fills th^mwith tears; shakes and- 
cSonvulscs the wJMe frame ; giviag considerable pj^Oi; 
which occasions holding the side^. 

i^ai/tfrv^ia^spof t) tiithout real animomy) puta oil the 
aspect of cheerfulness. The tone of voice is sprightly. * 
With contempt) or diigt}st» it casts a^look asquinti from ' 
time to time, at the object ; and quits the cheerful as«> 
pect for one mixed between an affected grin and sour- 
oess. The upper lip is drawn up with an air of disdain*. 
The arms are set akimbo on the hips ; • and tbe right 
hand now and then thrown out toward the object, as if 
one wtsre going to strike another a sKghtback liandblow* 
The pitch of ibe voice rather loud, the tone arch and 
sneering, the sentence&shopt ; the expre&sipns satirical^ 
with mockpraise intermixed. There are instances of' 
mlery in scripture itself, as I Kings xviu,and isa« xUv« - 
^ is not, therefore, beneath the dignity of the pulpit or- 
ator, occasionally to use it, in the cause of virtue, h^ 
exhibiting vice in a ludicrous appearance. No^ shouUl 
IthinkFailery unworthy the attention of the' lawyer; 
as> it may occasionally come in, not unus^ully, in hie 
.j^leadings, as well as any other stroke of ornament, or 
entertainment. 

Atffboncry^ assumes an aich, sly, leering gravity^ 
Must not quit its serious aspfBct,thottgh all should laugh 
to burst ribs of steel. Thisxommand ofiaqeia some- 
what di€EicuIt ; though not so hard, 1 should think, as to 
i^stram the contrary sympathy, I mean of weeping with 
t*hQse who weep< ^ 

J&y^. when sudden and violent, expressea il1»ell bf 
clapping of hands, and exukation or leaping. Ilia cyea . 
.are opexed wi^ » perht^ filled with t^rs i pft^n ra^^^ 
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tiDibe9vpi99«»iip^ciMUybyd«voHtper8ont. The pouQte- 
nanqp ia ^anUqg not composedly, but wilk features eg* 
Uated. Tb$ ^iqe rwe»» from lime to timet to very 
Migk note*. 

Delight or fileasurCi as vrhen one is entertainedi or 
^yiaded with musicy paiiuiofr oratory^ or any sucb el- 
egancy, «bews itself by the looks, gestures, and lOtef- 
aooe of jpy ; but moderate. 

Gravitjf or SeriQume^Mfih^ mind fixed upon some ioM ' 
jiiortaot subject, draws liown tlie eyebrows a iittle, casta 
dowa, qv abutSj^ir raisf s the (eyes to^ieaven ; abuu thie 
;mopthi and fUQchestke lips dose. The posture of Ui« 
body, and limbs is composed, and without much motip». 
Tl^ ipe^chiif liny, slow and solemn ; the tone ^mra- 
rying. 

Jhf.uiryi into an okicurt ^ubjecty fixes the body in ooo' 
jpoaturO) the head stoopiagv and ibe eye poring, the eye* 
j^rows drawn down. . 

. Mtention^ to ao esteemed, ^t superior cbaractej*, baa 
the same aspect ; and >requires silence ; the tj^^ often < 
jsaat down upon the ground | sometimes fixed wx the 
;S|K^aker ; but not tpo pertiy« 

Mod€4ty or aubnuMaiofh bends the body forward ; ler* 
,els the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet, of tbe supe^ 
9ior character. The voice low j tlie tone sttbmissire» - 
and words few. 

PerJUexityor anxiety^ which is always attended with 
some degree of fear and uneasiness, drsws all the parU 
/of the body together, gathers up the arms upon the 
bi^^ea&t, unless one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the ' 
.foreii^ad i draws down the eye brows ; hangs t^ie head ' 
upon the breast ; casts down the eyes, shuts and pinches 
the eyelids close ; shuts the mouth,and pinches the lips 
close, or bites them. Suddenly the whole body is ve- 
Jiemently agitated.. The person walks about busily) 
stpps s^ruptly» Then he talks to Jiimself, or makes 
gnLQiaces. If he speak to another, his pauses are very 
)<»>§ ^ tlie tone of his Tc^ce unvarying, and his senteo* 
: eisa bfok^n, isxpressiog^ hallj aiad keegkig mx ball of. 
V(hat arises in his mind* 
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Vexation J occasioned by some real or imaginary mhf^- 
fortunci agitates the whole frame ; and besides express- - 
ing itself with the looks, gesture»f restlessness^ and tone - 
of perplexity} it adds complaint» fretting and lament* 
ing. 

Pityy9k mixed passion of love and grief» looks down 
ly^n distress with lifted-hands ; eyebrows drawn down ; 
mouth open ; and features drawn together. Its expree* 
rion^ as to looks and gesture, is the same with those irf^ ' 
su&ring, f^e^ i^tj^errfffjT^ but more- moderate, as tli# 
painful fediings are only sympathetic, and therefore ome 
remove, as it were^* more dbtant ih)m< the soul) t^an : 
what one feels in his own person. , 

<M^iuddenand violent, expresses itself by beatii^ : 
tile head ; groveling on the ground, tearing of garments^ ^ 
kair and flesh; screaming aloudiWeeptngtStamping with > 
the feet, Uftiog the eyes, front time to time, to heaven^ . 
Irarrying to and fro» running distracted, or fainting a« 
way « sometimes without recovery. Sometimes violent ^ 
^rief {H^oduces a torpid silence,resembliiig total apatbf • 

Mtlanch9lyf or fixed gnef, is gloomy, sedentaiy, nYO^ - 
tionless. The lower jaw falln ; the lips ^pale, the eyee ^ 
are cast down^half shut, eyeiids^ swelled and rcd<-or li^4d» ^ 
tears trickling silent, and un wiped ; witfaa toul inatten^ 
Uon to every thing that passes* Words, if any, feWf . 
and those dragged out, rather than spoken ; th&-accents • 
weak\ and interrupted, sighs breakkrg into the middle • 
of sentences andwcrt'dsv- 

-i>e4/)airvasinti condemned criminal,' or one, wfab • 
has lost aB'hepe of Salvation, bends the eyebrow s^o«»n« 
urard ; clouds the- forehead ; . rolls the eyes around '^ 
frightfully; opens the mouth towards the ears; bites the 
lips ; widetn thetiostrihi ; gnashes with the teeth, like a 
fierce wild: btest. The heart is too^mueh hardened to 
aufier tears to flow ; yet the eyehalU wiH be^ red «nd 
inflataned like those of an aniotal in a rabid atate^r The 
head is hung down upon^ the breast The - arms aaa 
bCiPded at the elbowsi the fistrare clenched hard ; the. 
veiny and mu^clesr swelled-; ttie* skin - livid ^^ and iJm 
wtiole body strained and violen%ly'«ginited';-gDoanft, ex« 
Pf6:iaiyftoCm«iacd. lorluce^nkore Creequenily ^ttttexed ihasB^ 
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lKQri% If anf words, they are few, and eipreaied witfi 
.A 4yIleQ| eager titterneas ; the tone of veice often loud 
atDd fiarious. Aa it o&en drives people to dbtraction, 
tod self murder, it can hardly, be overaeled by one, wlio 
would represent it. 

^€»r,vjolent and 8udden,opeBs very wide Ibe eyes and 
ewfith $ shortens the nose ; draws down the eyebrows ; 
l^ves the xountenttiee an air of wildness ; covers It with 
m deadly paieoesa i draws back the elbows parallel with 
Ae sides ; lifts up the open hands, the finders togethei^t 
to the hMght of the breast, so that the pahns face the . 
dreadfol object, as shields opposed agamt it. One foot 
lailrawnbackbehind the other, so that the body seems 
ahrinking^om tliedanger,and putting itself in a posture 
ttxr flight. The heart heals violently ) the breath ia 
.fetched quick aiid short ; the wh^e body is thrown tn« 
m arg^eral tfemor. The voice is weak and trembllug ; 
ttie^cBtefioes ave ehojrt, and the meanbig coitiused and 
ineoherettt* Imminent danger, real or fancied, prodtitea. 
in timorous persons, «s. women and children, violent 
shrieks without any articulate sound of words; apdsoroe* 
tme9 irreeoyerably cenfouxKks the understanding ; pnn 
^ueesiaititing, which U sometimes followed by death. 

Shmmey or a sense ^^one -s appearing to a ^sadvantage^ 
before 000*8 felkyw^ereaturea ; turns away the face from 
the beholders ;.covers it with blushes ; hangs the head; 
casta down the eyes ; drawadown the eyebrows $ either 
strikes the person dumb, or,, if he attempts to say any 
- tlnng in his own defence, causes his toogtie to faulter 
and confounds Ids utterance ; and puts him «pon mak- 
ing a thousand gestures and grimaces, to keep himself, 
in eountenaace ;"illo£ which only he^^hlen the confu* 
sion of his appearance* 

Remergey or a painful sense of^guilt, casts dewn the 
eountenaiice, and clouds it with anxiety ; liangs down 
the head, draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The 
right hanc! b^ts the breast. The teeth gnash with an- 
guish. The whole 4>ody is strained and violently agitat- 
ed. Ifthis strong i^morse Is succeeded by the more 
gracious disposition of peidtence,or contrition; then the 
^ are raised (but with great appearance sl^ doubtiog. 
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and fear) to the throne of heavenly mercy; and immiedt-'' 
ately . cast down again to the earth. Then floods of tears^* 

.afe seen to fiow» The knees are. bended i or the body 
prostratedon the ground. The arms are spread in asup- 
pliant pos^urC) and the voice of deprecation is uttered 
with sighs, groans, timidity^ hesitation and tfembling. 

Courage^ steady and cool, opens the counienaiice» 
gives the whole form an erect and graceful air. The 
accents are strong, fuUmouthed and articulate, the voice 

'firm and even. ^ 

^ B&Mtingior affected courage,isloud,blustering,threat* 
ening* The eyes stare; the eyebrows drawn down; the 
face red and bloated; the mouth pouts out; the voice hol- 
low and thundering ; the arms are set akimbo ; the head 
often nodding in a menacing manner; and the right fisty 
clcnchedyis brandi8hed,frc>m time to time, at the person 
threatened. The right foot is often stamped uiK>n thi^ 
ground,and the legs take sbch large stride8,aiidthe steps > 

'■ ai*e so heavy ,that theeartbaeemsto tremble under them. 

i?ri(f^, assumes a lofty look, bordering upon the as- . 
pect and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with xht 
eyebrows considerably drawn down ; the mouth pouting 
out, mostly shut, and the lips pinched close. The words 

.walk out astrut with a slow,stiir» bombastic affectation of 
importance; The arms generally akimbo,and the legs at 

.a distance from one another,taking large tragedy strides. 
ObHinacy^zdds to the aspect of pridC} a dogged sour- 
ness, like that of nnalice. See Malice. 

Authority ^ opens the countenance ; but draws down 
the eyebrows a little, so far as to give theJook of gravi- 
ty. Siee Gravity. 

CommandingyTeqtircs an air a little more peremtory, 
with a look a little severe or stern. The hand is held 
out, and moved toward the person, to whom the order 

. is given> with the palm upwards, and the head nods to- 
wards him. 

Forbidding^atx the contrary,draws the head backward*, 

and pushes the hand from one with the palm downward, 

as ii going to lay it upon tl(o person, to hold him down, 

immoveable, that, he may not do what is forbidden hlro. • 

4firmngf especially with a judicial oatb,is expreasein 
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i>y lii&igtte open right hand, and tyeB^ towards hea^D; 
or, if conscience is appealed to, by lajring the right hand 
vpon the breast. 

Denying, is expressed by pushing the open right 
hand from one ; and turning the iaee the contrary way. 
See Aversiim. 

mfferingj io sentiment, may be expressed as refus- 
ing. See Refunng. 

Agreeing in o/iinion^ or CTiviction^ as granting. See 
Granting, 

.s JKxiiOTUngy as by a general at the head of his army, 
requires a kind, complacent look ; unless matter of of- 
£aace has passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Judging, demands a grave, steady look, with deep at- 
tention, the countenance altogether clear from any ap- 
pearance of either disgust or favor. The accents slow, 
distinct, emphatical, accompanied with little action, and 
that very grave. 

Be/irovingy puts on a stem aspect,roughen8 the voice, 
and is accompanied with gestures not much different 
from those g^ threauningy but not so Hvely. 

^cfttimnj", is performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice ; the right hand, if not 
both, open, waved gently towivd the person acquitted^ 
' expressing dismission. SeejDknuaBing. 

> Condemning^ assumes a severe look, but mixed with 
pity. The sentence is to be expressed as with reluctance. 
Teaching% explaining^ inculcating or giving orders to 
an inferior, requires an air of superiority to be assumed. 
Ti\e features are to be composed to an authoritative 
gravity- The eye steady, and open, the eyebrow a lit- 
tle drawn down over it ; but not so much as to look 
surly or dogmatical. The tone of voice vary ing accord- 
ing as the empba»is re^uires% of which a good deal is 
necessar}^ in expressing matter of this sort. The pitch 
of the voiee to be strong and clear ; the articulation dis- 
tinct; the ut|rrttoce slow, and the manner peremtory. 
Thisisthe proper manner of pron<mncicig the command- 
eients in the cotnmunirtn office. Bui (i am sorry to say 
lt)they a«e toocommonly spoken io ihc same manner as 
iJth^prayess,than which- iiothing can be^wore wnnaturai. 
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Pardonitig^ differs from dcfiuitting^ in that th« fatter 
means clearing a person after trial of gailt: whereas the 
former supposes guilt, and signifies merely delivering 
the guilty person from punishment. Pardoning re- 
quires some degree of severity of aspedt an^tone of 
Toice, because the pardoned person is not an object, of 
entire unmixed approbation, otherwise its expression is 
much the same as granting. See Granting, 
' Arguing^ requires a cool, sedate, attentive aspect, and 
a clear, slow, emphatical accent, with much demonstra- 
tion by the hand. It differs from teaching (See Teach* 
ingj in that the look of authority is wanting in arguing* 

DtamiMingy with approbation, is done with a kind aa« 
pect and tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently- 
waved toward the person ; with displeasure, besides the 
look and tone of Toice which suit displeasure, the hand 
is hastily thrown out toward the person dismissed, the 
back pan toward him, the countenance at the same time 
turned away from him* 

Ee/uningj when accompanied with displeasure, is ex- 
pressed nearly in the same way. Without c]ispleasure,it 
is done with a visible reluctance, which occasions the 
bringing out the words slowly, with such a shake-of the 
head, and shrug of the shoulders, as is natural upon 
hearing of somewhat, which gives us concern. 

Granting^ when done with unreserved good will is ac- 
companied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voice ^ 
the right hand pressed to the left breast, to signify how 
heartily the favor ts granted, and the benefactor's joy itt 
conferring it. * ^ 

Dependence. See Modesty, 

Veneratiotiyox worshipping, comprehends several arti* 
des, as ascription, confession, remorse, intercession^ 
thanksgiving, deprecation, petition, &c. Ascription of 
honour and praise to the peerless supreme Majesty iof 
heaven, and confession and deprecation, are to4>e uttered 
with all that humility c/f looks and gestui%, which can 
exhibit the mosi profound self abasement and annihila^ 
tion> befoie One,whose superiority i^ infinite. The head 
' is aiittle tbiBeU«but with the most t^pparent fimidity* and 
dread i the eye is lilted } but immediateiy cast ilowa 
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again or closed for a moment ; the eyebrows arc drawn 
^down in the most respectful manner ; the features, and 
the whole body and limbs, ar&all composed to the most 
profound gravity ; one posture continuing, without con- 
siderable change, during the whole performance of the 
duty. Ttie knees bended, or the whole body prostrate, 
orif the posture be standing, which scripture does not 
disallow, bending forward, as ready to prostrate itself. 
The arms spread out but modestly,as high as the breast; 
the hands open. The tone of the voice will be submis- 
sive, timid, equal, trembling, weak, suppliant. The 
words will be brought out with a visible anxiety, and 
diffidence approaching to hesitation; few and slow; noth* 
ing of vain repetition, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, 
or affected fij^ures of speech; all simpliciiy,humiliiy and 
lowliness, such as becomes a reptile of the dust, when 
presuming to address Him, wjiosc greutness is tremen- 
dous beyond all created conception. In intercession for 
our fellow creatures which is prescribed in the scrip- 
tures, andin thanksgiving, the countenance will natural- 
ly assume a small dcgrceof cheerfulness, beyond what it 
was clothed with in confession of sin, and deprecation of 
punishment. But all affected ornament of spcGch or 
gesture in devotion, deserves the severest censure, as 
being somewhat much worse than absurd. 

jReefiect, for a aufierior^ puts on the looks and gesture 
of modesty. See modesty, 

HofiCy brightens the countenance ; arches the eye* 
brows; gives the eyes an eager, wishful look ; opens the 
mouth to half a smile ; bends the body a little forward, 
the feet equal ; spreads the arms, with the hands open, 
as to receive the object of its longings. The tone of the 
voice is eager, and unevenly inclining, to that of joy ; but 
curbed by a degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire dif- 
fers from hope as to expression, in this particular, tliat 
there is more appearance ofdoubt and anxiety in the 
former, than in the latter. For it is one thing to desire 
what is agreeable, and another to have a. prospect of ac- 
tually obtaining it. 

Desire^ expiesaes itself by bending the body forward 
-and stretching the arms toward the object as to grasp it. 
4 - 
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The countenance smiling, but eager and wishful ; tbc 
eye wide open, and eyebrows raised ; the mouth open^ 
tone of voice suppliant, but lively and cheerful, unless . 
there be distress as well as desire ; the expression fluent 
and copious ; if no words are used, sighs instead "of 
them ; but this is chiefly in distress. 

XGve,(successful)lights up the countenance into smilesu 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged ; the eyebrows 
are arched ; the mouth a little open, and smiling : the 
eyes languishing and half shut, doat upon the beloved 
objects The countenance assumes the eagar and wish- 
ful look of desire ; (see Desire) but mixed with an , air 
of satisfaction and repose. The accents are soft and 
> winning ; the tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathet- ~ 
ic, various, musical, rapturous, as in joy. (See Joy.) 
The attitude muc^ the same with lliat of desire. Some- 
times both hands pressed eagerly to the bosom. Love, 
unsuccessful, adds an air of anxiety and melancholy. 
^ee fier/ilexUy and melancholys 

Giving, invitirigy 9oUciHng^&tid such like action&,which 
suppose some degree of aflection, real or pretended»are 
accompanied with much the same looks and gestures as 
express love ; but*more moderate, 

TVonder, or amazement,(withoutany other inter eating 
passion, as/ovf, esteetn^ 85c.) opens the eyes, and makes 
ihem appear very prominent; sometimes raises them to 
the skies; butoftener, and more express! vely,fixe8 them 
on the object; if the cause of the passion be a present and 
visible object, wijLh the look,.ali except the wildness, of 
fear. (See Fear,) If the hands hold any thing, at the 
time when the object of wonder appears, they immedi- 
ately let it drop, unconscious ; and the whole bodyiixes 
in the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth open ; the hands held up open, nearly in the at- 
titude of fear. (Scei'Var.) The first excess of this pas- 
sion stops all utterance. But it makes amends afterwar4s 
by a copious flow of words and exclamations. 

JdviiratioUi a mixed passion, consisting of wonder, 
with lov^' or esteem,takes away the familiar gesture, and 
^expression of simple Jove.(See /.oi;>»)Keeps therespect- 
Jul look and aililudc. ("iee Afocfe*/!/ apd VeneratiQnj) 
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The eyes are open wide, and now and then raised toward 
beaven. The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted 
op. The tone of the voice rapturous. ThU passion ex- 
jn'essea itself copiou8l3r} making great use of the figure 
hyperbok. 

Oi^atUudey puts on an aspect full of complacency. (See 
Z^ove.) If the object of it is a character greatly supe- 
rior, it expresses much submission. (:>ec Modesty,) Vhii 
right hand pressed upon the breast accompanies very 
properly, the expression of a sincere and hearty sensi- 
bility of obligation. 

C«rtMi/y,as of a busy body,opens the eyes,and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes il 
m one posture, with the hands nearly in that of admira* 
lioii. {See jldmiration.-^^et also Dcnre^ Jiitention^ 
Hofi€j Inquiry and fierpUxiiy.) 

PersuoMtony puts on the looks of moderate loire. (See 
Lave,) Its accents are soft, flattering, emphatical and 
articulate. 

Tem^tingy or wkeedHngy expresses itself much in the 
same way ; only carrying the fawning part to excess. 

ProTmHngyU expressed with benevolent looks,the nod 
of consent,and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person to whom the promise is made ; the palms up- 
wards. The sincerity of the promiser may be express- 
ed by laying the right hand gently on the breast. 
. jiffectationi displays itself in a thousand different ges- 
tures, motions, airs and looks, aceording to the charac* 
ter which the person affects. Affectation of learningi 
gives a stiff formality to the whole person, 'l^he words 
eome stalking out with the pace of a funeral procession ; 
and every sentence has the solemnity of an oracle. Affec- 
tation of piety turns up the goggling whites of the eyes 
to heaven, as if the person were in a trance, and fixes 
them in that posture so long that the brain of the behold- 
er grows giddy. Then comes up deep grumbling,a holy 
groan from the lower parts c^tiie thDrax^but-so tremen- 
dous in sound, and so long protracted, that you expect 
ta&ee a goblin rise, like an exhalation through the solid 
earth. Then he begins to rock from side to aide^ or 
.^backM^rd and far ward, like an aged pine on the side of an 
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h}ll, when a brisk wind blows. The hands are clasped to- 
gether, and often lifted, and the head often shaken witb 
foolish vehemencq. The lone of the voice is canting, or 
sing song lullaby, not much distant from an Irish howl ; 
and the words godly doggered. Affectation of beauty, 
and killing, puts a fine woman by turns into all sorts of 
forms, appearances,and altitudes, but amiable ones. She, 
undoes,,by art, or rather by awkwardness, (for true art 
conceals itself} all that nature had done for her. Nature 
formed her almost an angel, and she, with infinite pains, 
makes herself a monkey. Therefore, this species of af-- 
fectation is easily imitated, or taken oiT. Make as many, 
and as ugly grimaces, motions and gestures as can be 
made ; and take care that nature never peep out ; aad 
you represent coquetish affectation to the life. 
^ Slothy appears by yawning, dozing, snoring, the head 
dangling sometimes to one side,sometimes to the other,, 
the arms and legs stretched out, and every sinew of the 
body unstrung, the eyes heavy or closed ; the words, if: 
any, crawl out of the mouth, but half formed, scarce au- 
dible to any ear, and broken off in the middle by power-> 
full sleep. 

People who walk in their sleep, (of which our inimita* 
ble Shakespeare has in his tragedy of Macb£th, drawn 
out a fine scene)are said to have their eyes open ; though 
they are not the more for that, conscious of any thingf . 
but the dream, which has got possession of their imagin- 
ailott. 1 never saw one of those persons ; therefore caur 
^ liot describe their manner from nature ; but 1 suppose^ 
their speech is pretty much like that of persons dream- 
ing in aniculate, incoherent, and very diffcrent^in its 
. tone, from what it is when waking. 

Imoxicdtion^ shows itself by the eyes half shut, sleepy, 
slupid, inflamed. An idiot smile, a ridiculous surliness, 
or affected bravado, disgraces the bloated cpontenaace. 
The mouth open,tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without 
aruculation enough for any car to lake it in, and unwor-. 
thy of attention, if it could be taken in. The head seems 
too heavy for the neck. The arms dangle from the 
shpulders, as if they were almost cut away, and hung by 
bhreds. The legs totter and bend. at the knee9>.as ready 
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€0 sink' under the weigh i«f the reeling body. And a 
^nerai incapacityy corporeal and fnental> exhibits hft* 
man nature sunk below the brutal. 

^nger^^yioleni) or rage, expresses itself with rapiditfi 
interruption,noiseiharshness and trepidation. The neck 
stretched out; the head forward, often nodding and 
shaking in a menacing manner, i^inst the object of tho 
passion. The eyes red, inflamed, staring, rolling, and 
sparkling ; the eyebrows draw down over them ; and 
the forehead wrinkled into clouds. The nostrils stretch- 
ed wide ; every vein swelled ; every muscle strained ; 
the breast heaving and the breath fetched hard. The 
mouth open, and drawn on each side toward the ears, 
shewing the teeth, in a gnashing posture* The face 
bloated, pale, red, or sometimes almost black. The feet 
stamping ; the right arm often thrown out, and menac- 
ing with the clenched fist shaken, and. a general and vio- 
lent agitation of thewhole body. 

PtevuhncBs^ or ill nature, is a lower degree of anger; 
and is therefore expressed in the sibove manner, only 
more moderate; with hal^sentences,and broken speec!v« 
es, uttered hastily^ the upper lip drawn up disdainfully ; 
tlie eyes squint upon the object of displeasure. 

MaUce^ or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the 
teeth ; sends blasting iiarshes from the eyes ; di*aws the 
mouth toward the ears ; clenches both fists, and bends 
the elbows in a straining manner. The tone of voice 
and expression) are much the same with that of un^cr- ; 
but the pitch not so loud. 

Envyy is a little more moJerate in its gestures ; than 
malice ; but much the same in kind 

/Jet^e-n^f, expresses itself as malice. 

Cruelty, (See ^ft^er, Aversion^ Malice^ and the other 
irascible passions.) 

Oimjilainin^^ as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
distorts ihe features; almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
raises them wishfully ; opens the mouth ; gnusbes wiiii 
the. teeth ; draws up ilie upper lip ; draws down ilwj 
head upon the breast, and the. whole body together. 
The arms are violenily l>en^at the elbows, and the ii«ts 
stKxngly clencljed. The voice iauttea:ed ingioau^j la— 
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% 
mentaiioos, and violent scnMras. Extreme torture 
produces fainting and death« 

Fatigue^ from severe l^r, gives a general languor to-' 
the whole body. The countenance is dejected. " (6ce 
'Grit/,) The arms hang listless ; the body, if sitting) or 
lying alorig, be not the posture, stoops, as in old age. 
N (<See Dotage.) The legs, if walking, are dragged heavi- 
ly along, and seem at every step ready to bend under the 
weight of the body. 1 he voice is weak, and the words 
hardly enough articulated to be understood. 

ytveraion^ or hatred, expressed to, or ot any person or 
thing, that is odious to the speaker, occasions his draw- 
ing back) as avoiding the approach cf what he hates; the 
hands, at the same time,thrown out spread, as if to keep- 
it off. The face turned away from that side toward 
which the hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking an- 
grily and asquint the same way the hands are directed ; 
the eyebrows drawn downwards ; the upper lip disdain- 
ftiUy drawn up ; but the teeth set. The pitch of the- 
voice loud ; the tone chiding, and unequal, surly^ vehe- 
ment. The sentences short, and abrupt. 

Commendation^ or approbation, from a superior, jjuts 
on the aspect of love,(cx eluding Desire diXiA Re.9fieci,)fxnd- 
expresses itself in a mild tone of voice ; the arms gently 
spread ; the palms of the hands toward the person ap- 
proved. Exhorting, or encouraging, as of an army by 
a general, is expressed with some part of the looks and 
actions of courage. 

Jealotuyn would be likely to be well expressed by one 
who had often seen prisoners toi^tured in the dungeons of i 
the inqusition,or who had seen what the dungeons of the 
inquisition are the best earthly emblem of ; 1 mean hell. 
For next to being in the Pope's or in batan's prison, is 
the torture of him who is possessed with the spirit of 
jealousy. Deing a mixture of passions directly contrary 
to one another,the'person, whose soul is the seat of such 
confusion and tumult,must be in as much greaterroisery^ 
than Frometheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as 
the pains of the noind are greater than those of the body. 
Jealous is a ferment of hve, Aasredy Af^r , /i?a» , ihamcy 
anxicty^uafiicion^riefjpity^envyitirideyragp^crueUy^ven^ 
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geance^madneaSf 9ind if there be any other tormeoting 
passion, which can agitate the human mind. Therefore 
to .express jealousy well, requires that one know how to 
represent justly all these passions by turns: (8ee LovCf 
Hatredi Sec.) And often, several of them together. Jeal- 
ousy shews itselfby r6&tle8snes«,peeTishness,thoughtful« 
ness, anxiety,abscence of mind. Sometimes it bursts out 
ill pilous compiaint,and weeping; then a gleapi of hopei 
that all is yet wel/, lights up the countenance into a 
momentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with 
a general gloom, shews the mind overcast again with 
horrid suspicions and frightful imaginations. Then the 
arms are folded upon the breast; the fists violently clench* 
ed ; the roliing, bloody eyes dart fury. He hurries to 
and fro ; he has no more rest than a ship in a troubled 
sea, the sport of winds and waves. Again, he composes 
himself a little lo reflect on the charms of the suspected 
person, bhe appears to his imagination like the sweet* 
ness of the rising dawn. Then his monster breeding fan- 
cy represents her as false as she is fair. Then he roars 
out as one on the rack, when the cruel engine rends ev- 
eiy joint, and every sinew bursts. Then he throws him* 
self on the ground. He beats his head against the pave- 
ment. Then he springs up$ and with the look and ac- 
tion of a fory, bursting hoi from the abyss, he snatches 
the instrument of death, and after ripping up the bosom 
oftheloved« suspected, hated, lamented fair one, he 
stabs himself to the heart, and exhibits a striking proofs 
how terrible a creature a puny mortal is, when agitat- 
ed by infernal passion. 

Dotage^ or infirm old age, shews itself by talkative- 
ness, boasting of the past, hoUownessof eyes and cheeks, 
dimness oT sight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accents^ 
through default of teeth^scarce intellif^ible ; hams weak, 
knees tottering, head paralytic, hollow coughing, fre* 
quent expectoration, breathless wheesing, laborious 
groaning, the body stooping under the insupportable 
k>ad of years which soon shall erush it into the dust^ 
from whence it had its origin. 

-Fft//y, that is of a natural idiot, gives the face an habit- 
ual thoughllqs«f,braiQJcssgg'in. The eyes danc& from^ ob^ 
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ject to object, without ever fixing steadily upon any one% 
A thousand different and incoherrent passions, looks, 
gestures, speeches and absurdities, are played off ever jr 
moment. 

Diitractiony opens the eyes to a frightful wideness ; 
rolls them hastily and widely from object to object ; dis- 
torts every feature ^ gnashes with the teeth ; agitates all 
parts «f ihe body ; rolls in the dust $ foams, at the 
mouth ; utters with hideous bellowings, execrations^ 
blasphemies) and all that is fierce and outrages ; rush- 
es furiously on all who approach ; and if not restr^iined^ 
tears its own flesh and destroys itself. 

Sickness^ has infirmity and feebleness in every motion 
and utterance. The eyes dim and almost closed; cheeks 
pale and hollow ; the jaw fallen ; the head hung down, 
as if too heavy to be supported by the neck. A general 
inertia prevails. The voice trembling ; the utterance 
through the nose ; every sentence accompanied with a 
groan ; the hand shaking, and the knees tottering under 
the body ; or the body stretched helpless on the bed. 

Fainting^ produces a sudden relaxation of all that 
holds the human frame together, every sinew and liga- 
ment unstrung. The cplor flics from the Vermillion 
cheek ; the sparkling eye grows dim. Down the body 
drops, as helpless and senseless as a -mass of clay, to 
which by its color and appearance, it seems* hastening 
to resolve itself. Which leads me to conclude with 

Deaths the awful etid of ail flesh ; which exhibits 
nothing in appearance different from what 1 have been 
just describing ; for fainting continued ends in death fa 
subjeet almost too serious to be made a matter of arti* 
ficial imitation. 

Lonver degrees of every passion are to be' expressed 
by more moderate exertions of voice and gesture, as ev- 
ery public tpcaker's discretion will suggest to- him. 

j>^jrr(f passions, or emotions of the mind, require a 
mixed expression. P/^y, for example, is composed of^ 
grief and love. 'It is therefore evident that a correct ^ 
speaker mv(^t, by his jooks and gesiures, and by the, 
tone and pitch of his voice, express both grief and. love^j 
i^ expressing pity^^ and so of the. rest.. , , 
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Itu to be remembered, that the action, in expressing 
the various humours and passionsifor which I have here 
given rules, is to be suited to the age, sex, conJitioo and 
eircumstances of the character. Violent anger, or raget 
for example,is to be expressed with great agitatioD,(See 
Anger) but the rage of an infirm old man, of a woman> 
uidofa^outh, areali different from one another, and 
from that bf a man in the flower of his age, as every 
speaker's discretion will suggest. A hero may shew fear 
or sensibility of pain ; but not in the same manner as a 
girl would express those sensations. Grief may be ex« 
pressed by a person reading a melancholy story, or a 
description in a room, it may be acted upon the stage. 
It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at the bar ; or it 
may have a place in a sermon. The passion is still 
grief. But the manner of expressing it will be differ^ 
ent in each of the speakers, if they have judgment. 

A correct speaker does not make a movement ef limb, 
or feature for which he has not a reason. If he address- 
es heaven, he looks upward, if he speak to his fellow- 
creatures, he looks round upon them. The spirit of 
what he ^ys, or is said to him, appears in his luck. If 
he e%pressses amazementjor would excite ii,be lifts up 
his hands and eyes. If he invites to virtue and happi- 
ness, be spreads bis arms, and looks benevolent, if he 
threatens the vengeance of heaven against vice,he bends ^ 
his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his arm and 
countenance. He does not needlessly saw the air with 
his arm, nor stab himself with his iinger. He does not 
clap his right hand upon his breast, unless he has occa* 
Sjion to speak of himself, or to introduce conscience, or 
aomewhai sentimental. He does not start back, ^unless 
he wants to express horror or aversion. He does not 
come forward, but when he has occasioQ to solicit. He 
docs not mise his voice, but to express somewhat pecu- 
liarly emphatical. He does not lower it, but to contrast 
the raising of it. His eyes, by turns, according to the 
humor of the matter he has to express, sparkle fury ; 
brighten into joy ; glance disdain ; melt into grief; 
frown disgust and hatred ; languish into love ; or glare 
distraction. 
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RULES rttjicctins ELOCUTION. 

[Extracted from Walker's Speaker.} "' 

RULE I. 

Let your Articulatiok ^i^ Deatinct and Delibtfate: 

\, GOOD articulation consists in giving a clear and' 
full utterance to the several simple and complex sounds. 
The nature oi these sounds, therefore, otrght to-be well 
understood ; and ntuch pains should be taken to discov* 
er and correct those faults in articulation, which though 
often ascribed to some defect in the organs of speech, 
are generally the consequence of inattention or bad ex* 
ample. Many of these respect the sounding of the^ con- 
sonants. Some cannot pronounce the letter /, . and oth- 
ers the simple sounds r, t, thy ah; others- generally 
oifiit the aspirate h^ These faults^nay be corrected, by 
reading sentences, so contrived as often to repeat the 
faulty sounds, and by guarding against them In familiar 
conversation. « 

Other defects in articulation> regard the complex 
STiunds, and consist in a confused and cluttering pronun- 
ciation of words. ' The most effectual methods of con- 
quering this habit, are, to read aloud passages chostsn 
ibr the purpose (such for instance as sibound with long 
and unusual words, or in which many short jsyllables 
Gome together) and to read, at certain stated times, 
much slower than the sense and just speaking would 
require. Almost all persons, who have not studied the 
art of speaking, have a habit of uttering their words so . 
rapidly> that this latter exercise ought generally to be, 
made use of for a considerable time at first ; for where 
there is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is absolutely im^ 
possible that there should be strong emphasis, natural 
Cones, Or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly < 
and deliberately. 

Learn to speak slow, all other graces, 
Will follow ki their proper placcfk^ 
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RVLE 11. 

ILet yottrPaoMUNCiATXOM be Bold and Forcibic, 

AN insipid ^ntness and languor is almost the uniTOr- 
sa\ fault in readlpg, and eyen public speakers often suf' 
fer their words to drop from their lips with such a funt 
and feeble utterance, that they appear neither to under- 
staad or fee! what they say themselves, nor to have any 
desire that it should be understood or felt by their audi- 
ence. This is a fundamental fault ; a speaker without 
energy is a lifeless statue. 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing 
your wordS) inure yourself while reading, to draw in as 
much air\is your lungs can contain with ease, and toex- 
^pel it with vehemence, iu uttering these sounds which 
require. an erophaiical pronunciation ; read aloud in the 
open air, and with all the exertk>n you can command ; 
preserve your body in an erect attitudle while you are 
speaking; let all the consonat sounds be expressed with 
a full impulse or percussion of the breath, and a forcible 
action of the organs employed in forming them ; and let 
all the vo#el sounds, have a full and bold utterance. 
Practice these rules with perseverance, till you have 
, aequired strength and energy of speech. 

But in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. We find this fault chiefly a- 
mong those, who, in contempt and despite of all rule 
and propriety, are determined to command the attention 
of the vulgar. These are the speakers, whcfin Shake- 
speare's phrase, ''offend the judicious hearer to the soul, 
by tearing a passion to rags, to very tatters, to split the 
cars of the groundlings." Cicero compares such speak- 
ers to cripples, who get on horsebackbecause they can- 
not walk ; they bellow, because they cannot speak. 

RULE III. 

Jicquirea comfiata and variety in theHeightofyour voice. 

THE monotony, so much complained of in public 

speakers, is chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule. 

, They generally content themselves with one certain key 

which they employ on all occasions, and on every sub- 
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jcct ; or if they attempt ranety, it is only in proporiion 
to the number of their hearers, and the extent of the 
places in which they speak ; ioQagining that speaking in 
a high key, is the same thing as speaking loud ; and not 
obserring) that whether a speaker shall be heard or not) 
depends more upon the distinctness and force with 
which he otters his words^ than upon the, height at 
which he pitches his voice. 

But it is an essential qualification of a good speaker^ 
to be able to alter, the height, as well as the strength and 
the tone of his voice, as occasion requires. Different ' 
species of speaking require different heights of voice* 
Nature instructs us to relate a story ,to support an argu- 
ment, to conunand a servant, to utter exclamations of an* 
ger or rage, and to pour forth lamentations and sorrow*. 
Rot only with different tones, but different elevations of 
voice. Men at different ages oflife, andin different 
situations, speak in very different keys. The vagrant, 
when he begs ; the soldier, when he gives the word of 
command; the watchman, when he announces the hour 
of the night ; the sovereign, when he issues his edict ^ 
the sentor, when he harangues ; the lover, when he 
whispers his tender tale, do not differ more in the tones 
which they use, than in the key in which they speak« 
Reading and speaking, therefore, in which all the varia- 
tions of expression in real life are copied, must have 
continued variations in the height of voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key on which 
you speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your 
voice in different keys, from the lowest tq the highest 
notes you command. Many of those would neither be 
proper nor agreeable in speaking ; but the exercise will 
give you such a command of voice ^s is scarcely to be 
acquired by any other method. Having repeated the 
experiment till you can speak with ease at several 
heights of the voice ; read, as exercises on this rule^ • 
such compositions as have a variety of speak ers,or sucIl 
as relate dialogues, observing the height of voice which 
is proper to each, and endeavoring to change them «a 
^nature directs. 
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' In the same composition there may be frequent occa- 
' sions to aher^the height of the voice) in passing from one 
part to another, without any change of person, hhake- 
speare's ** All the world's a stage/' &c. and his descrip- 
tion of the Queen of the Faries, afford examples of this. 
Indeed every Sentence which is read or spoken will ad* 
suit of difff rent elevations of the voice in different parts 
of it ; and on this chiefly, perhaps entirely, depends the 
«»^/ocfy of pronunciation. ^ 

RULE IV. 

'PaoKOUNCB your words with firopritty and elegance. 

IT is not easy indepd to fix upon your stand a rd^ by 
which the propriety of pronunciation is to be deter / 
mined. Mere men of learning, in attempiiiig to 
make^he etymology of words the rule of pronuncialion, 
often pronounce words in a manner, which brings upon 
them the charge of affectation and pedantry. Merc 
men of the world, notwithstanding all their politeness, 
' often retain* so nvicli of their provincial dialect, or com- 
mit such errors both in speaking and writing, as to ex- 
clude them from the honor of being the standard of 
accurate pronunciation. We should perhaps look for 
this standard only among those who unite these two • 
characters, and with the correctnesa and precision of 
true learning combine the ease and elegance of genteel 
life^^ An attention to such models, and a free iiitcr- 
course with the polite world, are the best guards agaitist 
the pecutiariiieH and vulgarisms of provincial dialects. 
Those Which respect the pronuiiciuiion of words arc in- 
numerable. ' bome of the principal of them are— omit- 
iog the aspirate h where it ought lo be used, and insert- 
ing it where thefe should be aone : Confaunding and 
interchanging the v ani xu ; pronouncing ihq^ dipthong 
ou like an or like oo, and the voavcI i like oi or e*\ and 
cluttering naany consonants together without regarding 
the vowels. These laults, and all others of the same 
nature, must be corrected in the ponunciaiion of a gen- 
tlenian, who is supposed to have seen too much of th=o 
world, to retain the poculiariiies of the district in wliioh 
he was born.. 

5 
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RULE V. 
Pkokounce every word consisting of more than one sffU 
table 'with its firoper accent. 

XHERE is a necessity for this direction, because 
many speakers have affected an unusual and pedan- 
tic mode of accenting words, laying it down as a rule, 
that the accent should be cast as far backwards as possi- 
ble ; a rule which has no foundation in the construction 
of the English language, or in the laws of harmony. 
In aciiCnting words, the .general custona and a good ear 
are the best guides ; Only it may be observed that atc- 
, cent should be regulated, not by any arbitary rules' of 
'quantity, or by the j^ilse idea that there ^re only two 
^ engths in syllables and-that two short syllables are al- 
ways equal to one Iong9J>ut by the number and nature 
of the simple sounds. 

RULE VI. 

In every Sentence,^ distinguish the more Significant 

Words by a naturaly/orcible and varied einfihasis* 

EMPHASIS., points out the precise meaning of a sen- 
tence, shews in what manner one idea is connected 
with and rises out of another, marks the several clauses 
of a sentence, gives to every part its proper sound, and 
thus conveys to the mind of the reader the full import 
of the whole. It is in the power of emphasis to makd 
long ^nd complex sentences appear intelligible and per- 
' spicuous« .But for this purpose it is necessary that the 
reader should be perfectly acquainted with the exact 
construction and full meaning of every sentence which 
he recites. Without this it is impossible to give those 
-inflections and variations to the voice, which nature l^e- 
quires ; and it is for want of this previous study, more 
'perhaps than from any other causc,that we so often hear 
persons read with an improper emphasis, or with no 
emphasis at all, that is, with a stupid monotony. Much 
study and pains is necessary in acquiring the habit of 
just and forcible pronunciation ; and it can only be the 
effect of close attention and long praciice, to be able 
with a mere glance of the eye, to read any piece with • 
good em/i/iasis and good discretion^ 
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It is another office of emphasis to express the oppor 
* stton between the several parts of a sentence where the 
wtfle is pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man, 
' anji his Moral Essays, and the Proverbs of Solomon, 
vnW famish many proper exercises in this species of 
speaking. In some sentehces the antithesis is doublC) 
and even treble ; these must be expressed in reudinc^, 
by a \erf distinct emphasis on each part of the opposi- 
tion. The fallowing instances are of this kind : 

•Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

An angry man who suppresses his passion, thinks 
worse than he speaks; and an angry man that will chide, 
speaks worse than he thinks. 

Better reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

He rfeis'd a mortal to the skies ; 
bke brought an angel down. 

Emphasis likewise serves to express some particular 
meaning not immediately rising from the words, but 
depending upon the intention of the speaker, or some 
incidental circumstaBce. The following short sentence 
may have three different meanings, according to the dif- 
ferent places of the Emphasis ; Do yqu intend to go to 
Iuf»ndon thi9 iumtner ? 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
ferclble^emphasis, nothing more is necessary than pre« 
Yidiisly to study j.he construction, meaning and spirit of 
every sentence, and to adhere as nearly as possible to 
the manner in which we distinguish one word from an- 
other ia conversation ; for in familiar discourse we 
scarce eVer fail to express ourselves emphatically, or 
place the emphasis Improperly. With respect to ariifi-. 
cial helps, such as distinguishing words or clauses pf 
sentences by particular characters or marks ; I believe 
it will always be found, upon. trial, that they mislead, in- 
stead of assist the reader, by not leaving him at full lib* 
erty to follow his own understanding and feelings. 

The nioit common faults respecting emphasis are lay- 
ing so strong an emphasis on one word as to leave no 
ppwer otgiyiag, a .particular, force, to other words, 
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which» though not equally, are in a certain degree em- - 
phatical ; and placing the greatest stress on conjunctive 
particles, and other words of secondary importance* 
These faults are strongly characterized in Churchiirs. 
censure of Mossop. 

With studied improprieties of speech 
He soars beyond the hackney critic's reach. 
To epiifhets allots eoiphatic state, 
^ Whilst principleF, ungrac'd, like lacquies wait ; : 
In ways first trodden by himself excells 
And stands alone in undeclinables ; 
Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 
To stamp new vigor on theiiervousllnei 
r I n nibnosy llables his thunders roll , 

• He, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the soul.- 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudicious atteoipt - 
to read melodiously. Agreeable inflexiona and easy 
variations of the voice, as far as they arise from, or are 
consistent with jtist speaking, are worthy of attention. 
But to substitute one -unmeaning tone, in the room of 
all the proprieties and graces of good elocution, and 
then to applaud this manner, under the appellation of 
musical QpeMn^y can only be the effect of great igno- 
rance and inattcnuon, or of a depraved taste. If public 
speukinp: must be musical, let the words be set to mu- 
sic iu recliative, that these melodious speakers may 
no longer lie open to the sarcasm: Do you read or sing? 
Jfyou shi^y you hiu^ very ill. Seriously, it is much, to 
ht wondered at that this kind of reading, which has so* 
liUle merit considered as music, and none at all consid- 
ei cd as speaking, sliould be so studiously practised by 
many speakers, and so much admired by many hearers. 
Can a method of reading, which is so entirely different- 
irom the usual manner of conversation, be natural tmd 
right? Is it possible that all the varieties of sentiment 
\vhich a public speaker has occasion to introduce^ 
should be properly expressed by one melodious tone 
andcadence, employed alike on all occasioiis, and foe 
ail purposes ? 



RULE VII- 
Acquire iiju9t Variety o/Vkv^^ and Cadbkcb. 

ONE of the worst faults a speaker can hare, is to 
make no other pausies, than what he finds bareljr 
necessary for breathing. 1 know of nothing that such a 
speaker cdn so properly be compared tOf as an alarm 
bell) whichf when once set a going, clatters on till the 
weight that moves it is run down. Without pauses^ 
tiie sense must always appear confused and obscure, 
and often be misunderstood ; and the spirit and ener* 
gy of the piece must be wholly lost* 

in executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will 
by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used iiv 
pftnting ; for these are far from marking all the pauses 
which ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical 
attention to these resting places has perhaps been one 
cbief cause of monotony, by leading the reader to an 
uniform cadence at every full period. The use of 
points is to assist the reader in discerning the grammat- 
ical construction, not.to direct his pronunciation. In 
reading, it may often be proper to make a pause where 
the printer has made none. Nay, it is very allowable 
for the sake of poinlingout the sense more strongly, 
preparing the audience for what is to iollow, or enabling 
the speaker to alter the tone dr height of the voice, 
sometimes to make a very considerable pause, where 
the grammatical construction requires none at all. In^ 
doing this, however, it is necessary that in the word 
immediately preceding the pause, the voice beHiept up 
in such a manner as to intimate to the hearer that the 
sense is not compleated. Mr. Garrick, the first of speak- 
ers, often observed this rule with great success.; This 
particular excelence Mr. Sterne has describo3 in his 
usual sprightly manner. See the follwving work, Book^ ^ 
VI, Chapter III. 

Before a full pause it has been customary in reading 

to drop the Voice in an uniform manner ; and this' has 

b3en called the cadenccfiviX. sureJy nothing can be mora 

destructive of all propriety and energy: Uiwi this^ habits . 

S^f - 
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choice of these, the practitioner should pay a particular ^ 
attention to his prevailing defects, whether they regard 
articulation, command of voice, emphasis or cadence : ^ 
And he ahould content himself with reading tind speak* 
ing with an immediefte view to the correcting of his fun- - 
damental &ults, before he alms at any thing higher. 
This may be irksome and disagreeable ; it may require 
much patience and resolution ; but it is the only way to 
succeed. For if a man cannot read simple sentences^ . 
or plain narrative, or didactic pieces, with distinct ar«- 
ticulation, just emphasis, and proper tones, how can he 
expect^o do justice to the sublime descriptions of po- 
etry, or the animated language of the passions ? 

In performing these exercises, the learnershould dai- 
ly read aloud by himself, and as often as he has an op- 
portunity, under the direction of an instructor or friend. 
He should also frequently recite compositions memoriter. 
This method has several advantages : It obliges the 
speaker to dwell upon the idea which he is to express, 
smd hereby enables him to discern their particular 
meaning and force, and gives him a previous knowledge 
of the several inflections, emfthaaia and tones. which the 
words require. And by taking his eyes from the book, 
it in part relieves him from the influence of the school- 
boy habit of reading in a different key and tone frona 
that of conversation j and gives him' greater liberty to . 
attempt the expression of the countenance and gesture. 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers 
would deliver their thoughts and sentiments,eiiher fronci 
memory or immediate conception : For, besides that 
there is an artificial uniformity which almost always 
distinguishes reading from speaking, the fixed posture, 
and the bending of the head, which reading rcquires,are 
inconsistent with the freedom, ease and variety of just 
' eloeution But if this is too much to be expected, es- 
pecially from preachers, who have so much to compose, 
and are so often tailed u^«>7n to speak in public ; it is 
however extremely desirable, that they should make 
themselves so well acquainted with their discourse as 
to be able with a single glance of the eye, to take in sev- 
eral clauses, or tbe-whole of a sentence. . 



PART i: 

LESSONS IN READING.. 



SECTION r. 

SELECT SENTENCES. 

I. 

J*lAN*tt chief good is an upright mind, which na 
earthly power can bestow, or take from him. 

We ought to distrust our passions, even when thejr 
appear the most reasonable. 

It IS idle as well as absurd to impose our opinions up* 
on others. The same ground of conviction operates dif- 
fereniYy on the same man in different circumstances, 
and on different men in the same circumstances. 

Choose what is most fit ; custom wiH make it the 
most agi^eable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 

Hypocrisy is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 
. Anxiety and constraint are the constant attendants of 
pride. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, as by the affectation of those they 
have not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so effectually as 
good humor. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic 
ofa great mind*, 

A man who# gives his children a habit of industry, 
provides for them better than giving them a stockof , 
moiiey. 
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OU^ good or bad fortune depends greatly on the - 
choice we make of oor friends. 

The young are slaves to novelty, the old to custom. 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a turn -. 
ofthought to the agedf which it was impossible to in- 
spire while they were young* 

Every man, however little, makes a figure in his owit . 
eyes. . • 

Self-partiality hides from us those very faults in our- 
aelves, which we see aiid blame in* others. 

The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are seldom.- 
weighed in the same balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favors - 
they bestow, than upon these they receive. 

He who is pufiRsd up with the fi^st gale of prosperity^., 
will bend beneath the first blast of adversity. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from oar impa* 
tienee^ 

Men commonly owe their virtue or their vice^ to ed* > 
ucation as much as to nature. 

There is no such fop as my young master, of his ladjr* 
mother's making. She blows him up with self conceit 
and there she stpi^s. She makes a man of him at twelve^ ^ 
and a boy all his life after. 

An infalliable way to make your child miserable, is to 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratifica- 
tion ; and the impeasibility of satbfying every one of 
h&A desires will oblige ygu to stop short at last, after he 
has become headstrong^ 

III.. 

WE esteem most things according to their intrinsio 
merit ; it is strange man should be an exception. We 
prize a horse for his strength and courage, not for his 
furniture. We prize a man for his sumptuous palace, 
his great train, his vast revenue ; yet those are his fur- 
niture, not his mind.. 
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•The true conveniences of life are compion to the king 
with his meanest subject, The*kin{;'s sleep is not 
sweeter, nor his appetiie better. 

The pomp which distinguishes the great man from 
the mob, defends him not from the fefer^nor from grief. 
Give A prince all^the names of majtstjr ^t are found in 
afoliodictionary, the first attack of the gout will make 
him forget his palace and his guards. If he be in choler, 
will his princedom prevent him from turning pale, and 
gnashing his teeth like a fool ? The smallest prick of a 
nail, the slightest passion of the soul, is capable of ren- 
dering innpid the monarchy of the werld. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is above their 
^ own capacity. 

Those who are the most faulty, ere the most prone 
to find fault in others. 

The first and most important female quality b sweet-' 
ness of temper. Heaven did npt give to the female sex . 
Insinuatbn and persuasion, in order to be surly ; it did 
not make them weak in order to be imperious ; it did 
not give them a sweet voice in order to be employed in 
-scolding ; it did not provide them, with delicate features 
in order to be disfigured with anger. 

luet £ame be regarded, bur conscience much more. 
«It isan empty joy taappear beiter than you are ; but a 
great blessing to be what you ought to be. 

Let your conduct be the result of deliberation, never 
^of impatience. 

In the conduct of life, let it be one great aiip fo show 
tiiat every thing you do proceeds from yourself, not 
from your passions. Chrysippus rewards in joy, chas- 
tises in wrath, doth every thing in passion. No person 
stands in awe of Chrysippus, no person is grateful to 
him. Why ? Because it is not Chrysippus who acts, 
but his passions. We shun him in wrath, as we shun a 
vfild beast ; and this is all the authority he hath over us. 

imiulge not desire, at the expense of the slightest ar- 
ticle of virtlie ; passoncelts limits,and you fall headlong 
into vice. 

Hxamine w**U the counsel that favors your desires. 

The gratification of desire is sometimes the worst 
.thing that can befal us. 
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IV. 

TO be angry, is to punish myself for the fault of a- 
-nothcr. 

A vord dropped by chance from your friend) offends 

.your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply; and beware of 

opening your discontent to the first person yoa meet 

When you are cool it will vanish, and leave no impres- 

sion^. 

. The most profitable I'evenge, the most rational, and 
tlte most pleasant, is to make it the interest i)f the inju- 
rious person, not to hurt you a second time. 

It was a saying of Socrates, that we should eat and 
drink in order to live ; instead of living as many da, ki 
^rder to eat and drink. 

fie moderate in your pleasures, that your relish for 
'■ them may continue. 

Time is requisite to bring great projects to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the best contrived plan ; patience 
ripens the most difficult. 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief be- 
stowed on trifies m^kea a great part of the account; 
trifles which j neglected, are nothing. How shaAieful 
such a weakness. 

The pensionary de Witt being asked how he could 
transact such a variety of business without confusioB, 
answered, that he never did but one thing at a time. 

GuaiHl your weak side from being known. If it be 
attacked, the best way is to join in the attack. 

Francis 1, consulting with his generals how to lead 
his army over the Alps, into Italy, Amarel, his fool, 
sprung from' a corner, and advised him to consult rather 
how to bring it back. 

The best practical rule of morality is, never' to do 
but what we are willipg all the world should know. 

Solicitude in hiding failings makes them appear the' 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to ac- 
knowledge them. A man owns that be is ignorant.; 
we admire his modesty. He says he is old j we scarce 
think him so. He declares himself poor ; we do not 
believe it. 
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When you descant on the faults of others, consider 
trhetber you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowl- 
edg;e of ourselves, the best way is to convert the imper- 
fections of others, into a mirror, for discovering our own. 

Apply yourself more to acquire knowledge than to 
show it. Men commonly take great pains to put off 
the little stock they have ; but they take little pains to 
lEcquirc more. 

Never suffer your courage to be fierce, your tesolu- 
tion obstinate, your wisdom cunning, nor your patience 
sullen. ^ . 

To measure all reason by our own, is a plain act of 
injustice ; it is an encroachment on the common rights 
df mankind. 

If you would teach secrecy to others, begin with 
yourself. How can you expect another will keep your 
secret, when yourself cannot ? 

A mstfi's fortune is more frequently made by his 
tongue, than by his virtues ; and more frequcnily crui^h- 
ed by it, than by his vices. 

V. 

EVEN self interest is a motive for benevolence. 
There are none so low, but may have il in ihcir power 
- to return a good offise. 

^o deal with a man, you must know his temper, by 
:which you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you can 
persuade him ; or his friends, by whom you cari govern 
him. 

The first ingredient in conversaiion U truth ; the next 
'good sense ; the third good humor ; the last, wit. 
« The great error in conversaiion is, to be fonder^ of 
speakjjig than of hearing. Few show mare com;)luis- 
ance than to pretend to hearken, intent all the while up- 
on what they themselves have* to say, not considering, 
that to seek one's own pleasure, so passionately, is not 
the way to please others. 

To be an Englishman in London, a Frenchman in 
Paris, a 6paniard in Madrid, is ho easy mauer, and yet 
it is necessary. 

6 
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A' man entirely without ceremony has need of great 
merit. 

He who cannot bear a jest,' ought nevei* to make one. 

In the deepest distress, virtue is more illustrious 
than vice in its highest prcsperity. 

No main is so foolish but he may give good counsel at 
a time ; no man so wise but he may err, if he lake no 
counsel but his'own. ,* 

He whose ruling passion is love of pfaise, is a slave 
to every one who has a tongue for detraction. 

Always to indulge our appetites, is to extinguish 
them. Abstain, that you may epjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet to 4o 
him good, is the greatest heroisrfi. 

Modesty, were it to be recommended for nothing else, 
leaves a man at case, by prftending io little, whereas 
vain glory requires perpetual labpr, to appear what ope 
is not. If we have sense, modesty best sets it off ; if 
not, best hides the want. 

When, even in the heat of dispute, 1 yield to my an-, 
tagonist, my victory over myself is more illustrious 
than oyer him, had he yielded to me. 

The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating 
the body, poison that v^ry ple&surc they are intended to 
promote ; for, by soliciting the appetite^ they exclude 
the greatest pleasure bf taste, that which arises from 
the gratification of hunger- 

VI. — The Fox and the Goa/.—DonsLEy's Fables. 

A FOX and a goat travelling together, in a very sul- 
try day, found themselves exceedingly thirsty ; when 
looking round the country in order to discover a place 
where they might probably meet with water, they at 
length descried a clear spring, at the bottom of a well. 
They both eagerly descended; and having sufficientlv 
allayed their thirst, began to consider how they shor* 
get out. Many expedients for that purpose, were 
tually proposed and rejected. At last, the cr^lfty 
cried out with great joy— I have a thought just strr 
into my rnind ; which, I am cot^fident, will extricate 
outofourdfiicuUy : Doyou, said he to the G< 
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Ijr rear yourself up upon your hind legs, and rest jpur 
fore feetagainst the side of the well, in this posture £ 
will clin\b up to your head, from which I shall be able 
with a spring, to reach the top ; and when 1 am once 
there, you are sensible it will be very easy for me to pull 
you out by the horns. The simple Goat liked the pro- 
posal well, and immediately placed himself as directed i 
by me^islj^f which, the i^ox, without much diiBcuhy, 
gained the top. And now, said the. Cioat, giv<t me the 
assistance yoii promised. Thou old fo©l, replied the 
Fox, haiist thou but half as much brains as beard, thou 
wouldst never have believed that 1 would hazard my. 
own life to save thine/ However, 1 will leave with ihce 
apiece of advice, whkh may be of service to thee here- 
after, if thou shouldst have the good fortune to make 
thy escape : Never vcntujre into a well again, before 
thou hasi wcU considered how to get out of it. 

VIL— 27ie Fox and the Stork.^ln. 

THE Fox, though, in general mow inclined to rogue- 
ry tlian wit, had once a strong inclination to play the 
wag with his neighbor the Stork. He accordingly in- 
vited her to dinner in great form ; but when it cafne up- 
on the table, the Stork found it consisted entirely of dif. 
ferent soups, served up in broad shallow dishes, so that 
she could only dip in the end of her bilj, but could not 
possibly satisfy her hunger. The Fox lapped it up 
very readily ; and every now and thert, addressing him- 
self to his guest, desired to know how she liked her en- 
tertainment ; hoped that- every thing was seasoned to 
her mind ; and protested he was very sorry to see her 
eat so sparingly. The Stork perceiving she was played 
»pon, took no notice of it)but pretended to like every dish 
-extremely ; and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnest- 
ly to return |ier visit, that- he could not in civility re- 
fuse. The day arrived, and he repaired to his appoint- 
ment; but to his great mortification, when dinner ap- 
peared, he found it composed of minced meat, served up 
ill long narrow necked glasses ; so that he was only 
tantalized wUh the sight of what it was impossible for 
kii» to taste. The Stork thrust in licr long bill and 
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heljied herself yeryplcDtifjiiJ^.; then, turnibg to Ref^ 
uard, who \yj^% ejtgerly licking the outside af a jar^,- 
where some sauee bad been spilled — I am very glad, 
said she, smiling, that you j?cem to. have so good an ap- ^ 
petite ; 1 hope you v ill make a» hearty a dinner at my 
table, as 1 did the other day, at yours. Reynard hung 
down his head, and looked very tnucb displeased, Nay^ - 
nay, said tlie Stork, don't pretend to be out of* humor 
about tile matter ; they that cannot take a, jest should 
never make one. 

VIII — The G our t 0/ Death— Uk- 
DEATH, the king of terrors, was determined to 
choose a prime minister ; and his pale courtiers, the 
ghastly train of diseases, were all summoned to alt^d^^ 
when each preferred his clfi^im to the honor of this il- 
lustrious office. Fever urged the numbers he destray- 
ed { cold Palsy set forth his pretentions, by shaking all 
his. Iin(jbs ; and Dropsy, hy . his swellcd,s unwieldy car- 
case. Gout hobbled up, and alleged his great power 
in racking tvci^^ joint ; and Asthma's inability to speak, 
was a strong though silent argument in favour of his. . 
claim. Stone and Colic pleaded their violence ; Phgue 
lus rapid progress in destruction ; and Consumption, 
iboue:li 5iJaw,.insisted that he was sure. In the midst 
cf this contention, the court was disturbed with the 
noise of music, dancing, feasiing and revelry; when im- 
mediutcly entered a lady, with a bold lascivious air, and 
a flashed and jovial ccruniena nee ; ske was attended on 
one band by a troop of cooks and bacchanals : and on. 
the other by a traiif of wanton youths and~damsel»t who 
danced, half naked, to the softest musical instruments ; 
her name was Intemperaxce. She waved /her hanfj, 
and thus addressed the croad of diseases j, give way ye 
sickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my sup 
rior merits in the service of this great monarch. / 
I not your pareat ? the author of your being ? dc ^ . 
not derive the power of shortening human life almos 
wholly from me ? Whg, then, so fit as myself for^ ll 
important ofRcfS? The grisly monarch grinned a smile 
approbation, placed her at bis right hand, and she imn 
diatcly became his principal favorite and prime minis^- 
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-IX.— Tyte Partial Judge.-^XB* 

A Fi\AM£R came to a lietghbormg LvMryer, express 
»skig great coQcern for au accident wbichi h« saldy bad 
just happened. One of your oxen, continued het has 
been gored by an unlucky bull of mine ; and I should be 
glad to know how^i am to make you reparation. Thou 
art a very honest feUoWy replied the Lawyer^ and wilt ' 
not think it unreasonablei that i expec^ one o( thy ox- 
en in return. It is no more than justice* quoth the Far- 
mer, to he sure : But, wbat did 1 say /— Cmistake. it 
is youl* buU Riat has killed one of my oxen. Indeed ! 
aays the Lawyer ; that alters the case ; I must mquire 
into the aiTatr; and if— And xf ! said the Farmer— the 
business, I fi:id, would have been concluded without an 
^Ff had you been as ^ady to do justice to others, as to 
exact it from them.' 

X.— TV/ff sick LioHy the Fox^ and the IVolf^-^XUn 

A LION, having^ surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously on the carcase of a wild Boar, was seized 
with a violent and dangerous disorder. The beasts of 
the forest flecked, in great numbers, to pay their re- 
spects to him upon the occasion, and scarce one was 
absent except the Fox. The Wolf an illnatured and ma- 
licious beast, seized this opportunity to accuse tUe Fox 
of pride, ingratitude and disaffection, to his majesty. 
In the midst of this inveciive, the Fox entered; whoy 
having heard pirt of the Wolf's accusation^ and observ- 
ed the Lion'd counienanoe to be kintlled into wratn, 
thus adroitly excused himself, and rcttirted upon his ac- 
caser ; I see itiaoy here, who,, with mere Up service, 
have prctpnded to show* you their loyalty ; bat, for my ^ 
part, from the moment 1 heard of your n^ajesty's ill-' 
ness, neglecting useless compliments, 1 employed my- 
self, day and night, to inquire, acnong the most learned 
physicians, an infallible remedy for your disease; and 
have, at length happily been iuformed of one. It is a. 
. plasier made of part ofa Wolf's skin taken wajtn from lu* 
6* * 
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biick) and laid to your majesty's 8t6mach. IHiis remedy 
w^ wo sooner proposed. than tt was determined that the 
experiment should be tried ; and whiht the operation,^ 
was performing, the Fox, with a sarcastic smile, whis- 
pered this useful maxim in the Wolf's ear ; if you 
would be safe from harm yourself, lea^j^n, for the, future 
^not to meditate mischief against others. 

AN usurer having lost an hundred pounds ili> bag, 
promised a reward of ten pounds to the person whdi 
- should restore it. A man having brought it to him) de- 
manded the reward.. The usurer, loth to give .the re- 
ward, now that he bad got the bag, alledged, after thci 
bag was opened, that there was an hundred and ten 
pounds in it, when he lost it, . The usurer, being called 
before the judge, unwarily, acknowledged that the seal 
was broken open in his presence, and that there was no. 
more at that time but a hundred pounds in the bag, 
*< You say,^' says the judge, " that the bag you lost had 
a hundred ftnd ten pounds in it.** "Yes my lord.** 
** Then,'* replied the judgte, " this cannot be your bag, . 
as it contained but a hundred pounds j therefore the 
plaintiff must keep it.till the true owner appears ; and ' 
you must lookjor your bag where you can find it/* 

XII — fThcI'icturc^lB.^ 

Sir WiLi,jtAMXELY,a famous painterin the reigo 
of Charles.!., agreed beforehand, for the price of a picr 
ture he was to draw for a rich London Alderman, who. 
was not indebted to nature, either for shape or face. . 
The picture being finished*. the. Alderman endeavored 
to beat down the price, alledgingj that if he did not pur- 
chase it, it woukl lie on the painter's hand. " That's 
your mistake," says Sir. William ; for I can sell it "*^ 
double the price I demand ."^ "How can that b 
says the Alderman? " for 'tis like no body but mysel 
" rrue,"Teplied Sir William ; " but 1 can, dcaw a tf 
Co it, and then H will he. an excell^t monkey.*^' ^' 
Alderman to prevent -being exposed, pa:d down < v 
money demanded, and carried olE. the picture. .. . 
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XilL^^The two jB^m.— Dodslsy's I^bles. ^ 

ON a fine morning in May two Bees set forward in 
qoest of honey ; the one wise and temperate^ the other 
careless and extravagant. They soon arrived at a gar- 
den enriched with aromatic herhs, the most fragrant 
Sowers, and the moat delicious fruits. They regaled 
themselves for a time, on the various dainties that were 
spread ^fote them ; the one loading his thigh, at inter- 
vals, with provisions for the hive^ against the' distant 
winter ; the other revelling in sweets, without regard 
to any thing but his present gratification. At length 
they iound a wide mouthed phial, that hung beneath 
the bough of a peach tree, filled with honey, ready tem- 
pered^ and exposed to their taste, in the most alluring 
manner. The thoughtless epicure, iii spite of all hi% 
friend's remonstrances, plunged headlong into the ves- 
sel, resolving to indulge himself in all the pleasures of 
sensuality. The philosopher, on the. other hand, sip- 
ped a Ihtle with caution, but, being suspicious of dan- 
ger, flew off 16 fruits and flowers, where, by the moder- 
ation of his mealsj he improved his relish for the true 
enjoyment of them. In the evening, however, he call- 
ed upon his friend, to inquire whether be would return 
to the hive; but he iound him surfeited in 8weets,which 
he ^as as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged in hia 
wings, enfeebled in his feet, and his whole frame to- 
taHy enervated, he was but just able to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament, with his latest breath, that, though 
a taste of pleasure might quicken the relish of life, an 
unrestrained indulgence. is inevitable destruclipn* . 

3E:1V. — Beauty and. Vefdfmiiy, — PfciacivjLL's Tales-.- 

A YOUTH, who lived in- the country, and who had 

jnot acquired, either by reading or conversation, any 

knowledge ofthe animals whidi Inhabit foreign regions 

came to Majichester, to see an exJiibition of wild beasts. 

The size^and .figureof the Elephant struck hln(i with awe; 

d he viewedsihe Rlnnocej-os with astonish mentr But 

s. attention .was aoon . drawn from ih^^ aoiraals, and 

"^'*-cted to another, of t ha most .elegant an. be auti^. 
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fulform ; and he stood contemplating with silent adrni- 
ration tbe^oss^r smoothness df his hair, the blackni^ss 
and regularity ^ the streaks ^iih wiiich he was marked, 
the symmetry of his limbs,^nd above ail, the placid 
^ sweetness of his countenance. What is the name of 
' this lovely animal; said he to the kee|>er, which you 
have placed near one of the ugliest beasts in your 
collectiOQi as if you meant to contrast beauty with de# 
formity? Beware, yoan^ man, replied the intelligent 
keeper, of being so easily captivated with external ap- 
pearance. The animal which you admire is called a Ty« 
fer ; and notwithstanding the meekness of his looks he is 
erce and savage beyond description : I can neither ter- 
rify him by correction, nor tame him by indulgence. But 
the other beast, which you despise, is in the highest 
degree docile, affecticmate and useful. For the benefit of 
man, he traverses the sandy des^rt^ of- Arabia, where 
drink and pasture are seldom to be found ; and will con- 
tinue six or seven days without sustenance, yet still pa- 
tient of labor. His hair is, manufactured into cloathing; 
his flesh is deemed wholesome noorishment ; and the 
milk of the female is much valued by the Arabs. The 
Camel, therefore, for such is the name given to this ani- 
mal, is more worthy of your admiration than the Tyger; 
notwithstanding the inelegance of his make, and the two 
bunches upon his back. For mere external beauty is of 
little estimation ; and deformity, when associated with 
amiable dispositions and useful qualities, does not pre* 
elude our respect and approbation. • 

^V. •'^Remarkable inutance of FriendM/i. 

Art OF bPEAKING. 

DAMON* and Pythias, of the Pythagorean sect in 
philosophy, lived in the time of Dipnysius, the tyrant 
of Sicily. Their mutual friendship was so strong that 
they were ready to die for one another. One of the 
two (for it is not known which) being condemned to 
death by the tyrant, obtained leave to go into his o n 
country, to settle his affairs, on condition that the oi. \t 
' should consent to be imprisoned in his stead, and put :o 
death for him, if he did not return before the day of 
execution. The attention of every one, and esp**"* ly 
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of the tyrant himself, was excited to the higlicst pitch', 
as every body wascurious to see vihki would bethc eyent 
; of so strange an affair. When the time was almost 
elapsed, and be who was gone did not appear ; the rash* 
nesa of the other, whose sanguine friendship had pot hitn 
upon running so seemingly desperate a hazard, was Uni- 
versally blamed. But he still declared, that he had not 
the least shadow of doubt in his miiid, of his friend's 
fidelity. The event showed how well he knew him. 
He came in due time, and surrendered himself to that 
fate, which he had no reason to think be should escape ; 
and which he did not desire to escape, by leaving hit 
I friend to suffer in his place. Such fidelity softened dVea 
[ the savage heart of Dionysius himself. He pardoned 
I the condemned ; he gave the two friends to one another, 
I and beg^d that ihey would take himself in for a third* 

' XVI. — Dionijsris and Damocles, ^^B* 

\ DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, showed how far 

i he was irora being happy, even whiht he abounded ia 
riches, and all the pleasures which riches can procure. 
Damocles, one of his flatterers, was complimenting him 
upon bis power, his treasures, and the magnificence of 
his royal state, and afiirming that no monarch ever was 
greater or happier than be* " Have you a mind Da* 
modes," says the king,"to taste^his happiness and know 
by experience, what niy enjoyments are, of which you 

> have so high an idea?'* Damocles gladly accepted 
the offer. Upon which the king ordered that a royal 
banquet should bs prepared, and a gilded Couch placed 
for him, covered with rich embroidery, and sideboards 
loaded with gold and silver plate of immense value, 
tages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to wait on 
him at table,andto obey hiscommands with the greatest 
readiness, and the most profound submission. Neither 
.jointments^ chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 

; wanting. The table was loaded with the most exquisite 
v^ licacies of every kind. Damocles fancied himself 
5 longst the gods. In the midst of all his happiness, 
1 • sees let down from the roof, exactly over his neck, 

' \ lay indulging himself in state, a glittering sword, 
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hung by a single hair. ,The night of destrucdon* thus 
threatning him from on high,- soon put a stop to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 
glitter of the carved plate gave him no longer any pleas- 
ure. He dreads to stretch forth his band to the table; 
lie throws olT the chaplet of roses; he hastens to remove 
from his dangerous situation ; and, at last, begs the king 
to restore him to his former humble condition, having 
no desire to enjoy any longer, such a dreadful kind of 
happiness, 

XVn.*-CAflrac/er of Cataline. — S allust. 

LUCIOUS CAT ALINE, by birth a Patrician, was, by 
nature, endowed with superior advantages, bqth bodily 
and mental; but his dispositions were corrupt and wick? 
cd. From his youth, his supreme delight was in vio- 
lence, slaughter, rap(ne and intestine confusion ; and 
such works were the e!Tip!oymcnt of his earliest years. 
His constitution qualitied him forbearing hunger, cold 
and want of sleep, to a degree exceeding beMef. His 
mind was daring, subtle, unsteady* There was no char« 
acter which he could not assume, and putofifat pleasure. 
Rapacious of what belonged to others, prodigal of his 
own, violently bent on whatever became the object of 
his pursuit. He possessed a considerable share of elo- 
quence, but little solid knowledge. His insatiable tem- 
per was ever'pusbing him to grasp at what was immod- 
erate, romantic and out of his reach. 

About the time of the disturbances raised by Sylla,. 
Cataline was seized by a violent lust of power; nor 
did he at all hesitate about the means, so he could but 
attain his purpose of raising himself to supreme domin- 
ion. His restless spirit was in a continual ferment, oc- 
easioned by the confusion of his own private afiuirs, and 
by the horrors of his guilty conscience ; bc^h which he 
had brought upon himself, by living the lite above de- 
scribed. He was encouraged in his ambitious projects 
by the general corruption of raanners,which then prevail- 
ed amongst a people Infested with two vices, not less 
opposite to one at}other in their natures, than mlsch' « 
ous in their tendencies : I mean Luxury and An 
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XVI II.— ^vanctf and Luxury. ^^T%crkTOtL. 

THERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in 
41 perpetual war against each other ; the nnne of the first 
was Luxury, and of the second Avarice. The aim of 
. each of theniy was no less than universal monarchy 
over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many gener- 
is under him, who did him great Service : as Pleas* 
> ore, Mirth, Pomp and Fashion. Avarice was likewise 
very strong in his officers, being faithfully served by 
Hunger^ Industry, .Care and Watchfulness ; he had 
likewiseaprivy counsellor, who was always at bis elbow 
and whispering something or other in his ear : the name 
of tills privy counsellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 
. ducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his antago- 
[ jiist was entirely guided by the dictates ithd advice of 
[ Plenty, who was his first counsellor and minister of 
state, that concerted all his measures for him, and never 
departed out of Lis sight. While these two great rivals 
were thus contending for Empiie, their conquests were 
very various. Luxury got possession of one heart, and 
Avarice of another. The falher.of the family would of- 
ten range himself under the banners of Avarice, and the 
son under those of Luxury. The wife and husband 
would ofien declare themfelves of the two different par- 
ties ; nay, the same person would very often side with 
one in his youth, and revolt to the* other in old age. 
Indeed, the wise men of the , world stood neuter ; but 
alas I their numbers were not considerable. At 
length, when these tvvo potentates had wetiiied them- 
selves with waging war upon one another, ihey agreed 
upon an interview, at which neither of the counsellors 
was to be present. It is said that Luxury began the 
parley; and after having represented the endless state of 
war ki which they were engaged, told his enemy, with 
a fraiikness of heart which is natural to him, that he be- 
lieved they two should be very good friends, were it not 
for the instigations" of Poverty, that pernicious counsel- 
lor, who made an ill use of his ear, and filled him with 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this Av- 
arice replied that he looked upon Plenty, (the first min- 



' ister.ef hU anlag^nist) to be a. much more destructive 
counsellor than poverty: For iliat he was perpetually . 
suggesting pleasure$,bani8hing allihe necessary cautions 
against want, an<} consequenHy undennining those prtn« 
x:iples oh which the government of Avarice was found- 
ei. At last, in order to an accommodation, they agreed 
upon this preliminary^ that each of them should ]miBe« 
diately dismiss his {>rivy counsellor. When things 
were thus far adjusted towards a- peace, all other differ- 
ences were soon accommodated ; insomuch, that for 
the future, they resolved to live as good friend and con- 
federates, and to share between them whatever con- 
quests were made on either side. For this reason we 
now find Luxury and Avarice taking possession of 
ilie same heart, and dividing the same person between 
them. To which i shall only add, that since the dis- 
carding of the counsellors above mentioned, Avarice 
supplies Luxury, in the room of plenty, as Luxury 
.prompts Avarice, in the pla^e of Poverty; 

XIX. — Hurculee'a C/io/ce.-^TATTLER. 

WHEN Hercules was in that part of his youth, in 
which it was natural for him to consider what course of 
life he ought to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, 
where the silence and solitude of the place very xituch 
favored his meditations* As he was musing on his 
present condition, and very much peiplexed in himself, 
on the state of life he should choose, he saw two women 
of a larger stature than ordinary, approaching towards 
him. One of them had a very noble air and graceful 
deportment ; her beauty was natural and easy, her per- 
son clean and unspotted, her eyes cast towards the 
ground, with an agreeable reserve, her motion and be- 
liaviour full of modesty ,and her raiment as white ai snow. 
The other had a great deal cf health and Horidness in 
her countenance, which she t:ad helped with an artifi ' il 
white and red ; and she endeavored to appear rr e 
graceful than ordinary in her mein, by a mixture of T- 
fectation in all her gestures. She had a wonderful c i- 
lidence and assurance in her looks, und all the variet A 
xolors.in her dress^ that she thought were lb — &t 
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i ' \ proper to show her complexion to ad^ntage. She. cast 
her ejres upon heraelf, then turned them on those that 
were present^ to aee how they Hked her : and often loOk^ 
ed on the figure she made in her own shadow. Upon 
her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped heforethe 
other ladjr^ who came forward with a regular composed 
eariiage ; and running ^p to hkni) accosted him after 
the following manner : 
> *< My dear Hercules,^' says ^hoi * I find you are very 
1^ limch divided* in your thoughu, upon the way of life 
that you ought to choose; be my friendf and iollow 
mo ; I will lead you into^ae possession of pleasure, and 
I '. out of the reach of pain, and remove you from all the 
\ siolse and disquietude of business. The affairs of eit her 
' war or peaco shall havci no poweMo disturb you. Your 
I whole employment shall be lo make your life easy, and 
! to entertain every sense vvith its proper gratifications* 
[ 'Sumptuous tables beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, 
-eoncertsof music, crowds of beauties, are all in readi- 
ness to receive you. Come along with me into this 
; ^region of delights, this world of pleasure, and bid fare- 
- weirf6reveiS to care, to pain, to business.^ 

Hercules, hearing the lady t^k afierthis manner, de- 

\ sired to know her name ; to which she answered, ^ my 

fnends, and lliose who ere well acquainted with mct 

^ call me Happiness; but my enemies, and those who 

would Injure my reputation, have given me the name 

of Pleasure." 

By this time the-other lady was come up, who ad<* 
dressasd herself to the young l»ero in a very .different 
manner. 

" Hercules,*' says She, ** I offer myself te you, be- 
cause I know you are descended from the gods, and give 
proofs of that descent by your love to virtue, atid ap- 
^ plication to the studies ptoperfor your age. This 
makes me hope you will gain, both for yourself and 
me, tin immorral reputation. But, before I invite yoa 
into my society and friendship, I wtil be open and sin- 
cere with you, and must lay down this, as an established 
• truth, that there is nothing truly valuable wiiich can be 
.7. 
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purchased without paios and labor. The gods baye set 
a price upon every real and noble pleasure. If you 
urould gain ihe favor of the Deity, you must be at the 
pains of worshipping him ; if the friendship of good 
men^you must study to oblige them ;if you would be 
konored by your country, you inusttake care to.serv^ 
it : In short, if you would be eminent in war or peacCf 
you must become master of all the qualifications that 
can make you so« These are the only terms ^nd condi- 
tions i^on which I cui propose happiness.'* The god* 
dess of Pleasure here ,brok« in upon her discourse: 
<^ You see," said she, ^'Herculos, by her own confesstoi^ 
the way to her pleasure is long, and difficult ; whereas 
that which I piM>pose is short and easy.'* *< Alas !" said 
the other lady, whose vissage glowed with passion,made 
up of scorn and pity, '< What are the pleasures you pro* 
pose ? To eat before you are hungry, drink befoi*e yo« 
are athirst, sleep before you are tired ; to gratify your 
appetites before they are raised, and raise such appetites 
as nature never planted. You never heard the most de- 
Mcious music, which is the praise of one's self ; n^r saw 
the most beautiful object, which is the work of one's 
own hands. Your votaries pass away their youth in a 
dream of mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding 
up anguish, torment and remorse for old age," 

"As for me, I am the friend of gods and of goo<l 
'men, an agreeable companion to the artisan, an house- 
hold guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and 
protector of servants, an associate in all tine and gener- 
ous friendships. The banquets of my votaries are never 
costly but always delicious i for none eat and drink 
at them, who are not invited by hunger and thirst. Their 
slumbers are sound, and their wakings checrfuK My 
young men have the pleasure of hearing themselves 
praised by those who are in years ; and those who are 
tn years of being honored by those who are young. Iji 
a word, my followers are favored by the gods, beloved 
by their acquaintance, esteemed by their countiyf 
and after the close of ^eir labors, honored by poster 
iiy-" 
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Wc know, bjr the life of this memora'ble hero, to 
whicU of those two ladies he gave up his heart ; and 1 
believe every one who readd this, ivill do him the jus- 
tice to approve his choice. 

yL'&.'-^mil HoneycoTnb*9 Sftecta Cor. '■^STzerATon^ 

MY friend, Will Honeycomb, has told me, for above 
thh half jear, that he had a great mind to try his hand 
at a Spectator, and that he nould fain have one ofhra 
writings in my works. This morning 1 received from 
him the followmg letter ; >vhich after having rectified 
some little orthographical mistakes, 1 shall make » 
present of to the public. 

" Dear Spec— I was about two nights ago in compa- 
ny with very agreeable young people, of both sexes, 
where talking of some of your paper8,which are written 
ei) conjugal iove, there arose a dispute among us, 
whether there were not more bad husbands in the world 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate for 
the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the story of a fa* 
moua siege in Germany, which 1 have Mnce found re- 
lated in my historical dictionary ; after the following 
manner. When the emperor Conrad III. had besieged 
Guelphus, Duke of Bavaria, in the city of Hensberg,the 
women, finding that the town could not possibly hold 
eut long, |>etitioned the emperor that they might depart 
out of it, with so Riucjii as each of them could carry. 
The emperor, knowing they could not .convey away 
many of their effects, granted them their petition; when 
the women, to his great surprise, came out of the place 
with every one her husband upon her back. The em- 
peror was 80 moved at the sights hat he burst into tears; 
and after having very much extolled thiwomen for their 
conjugal affection, gave the men to their wives, and re-^. 
deved the Duke into his favor. 

**The ladies did not a little triumph at this story; ask- 
ing us, at the same time, whethier, in our consciences, 
we believed, that the men in any town of Great- Uiitain 
wot»klj upon the same offer,and at the same conjuncture,. 
ha,ve loaded theinsejyfl? with tfcielr vciyesi Or rather^ 
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whether they would not hove- been glad of such an op^ 
portnnity to get rid of them? To this my very good 
ifricnd, Tpm Dapperwit, who' took upon bim to be tb©^ 
mouih oi our sex, replied, that (9iey would be verj^mnch 
to blame, if they would not do the same good office for 
the woroeOf considering. th&t, their strength would be 
greater, and their burdens lighter. As we were amusf 
ing ourselves mtii discourses of thi!» nz^ure, in order to 
pass away^ the evening, which now began to, grow tedi- 
ous, weiellJnto that iaudableuand primuive diversion of 
questions andcompnandfr. 1 was no sooner vested with 
the regal authority,, but I enjoined all the Jadies, under 
painofmy displeasure, to.tell the company ingenuously, 
in CAse th«y had been in the siege above mentioned, and 
had the same offers made them as the good women of: 
that place, what every onei of them .would have brought 
off with her, and have thought most worth the saving. 
There were several merry answers made to my ques- 
tion, which en^rtained us till bedcime. This filled niy, 
»i«d with such a huddle of ideas, (hat up^o my going • 
to sleepy I fcU.into the fbllawing d^^eam : 

^1 saw. a.to«irn*of ihis island, which shall be namelessi# 
iBvested on every side,and the inhabitants of it so strait* 
ened as to cry for quarter. The general refused any oth- 
er terms than those granted to the above ipentioned towa^ 
of Hen3berg,namely,that the married wo men mightcome - 
out, with what they could bring along with them. Im.- 
mediately t hecity gates fie wopei^and a female precession 
api)eared,navhitudes of the sex followtng one Another ia 
a row^and staggering under their respective burdens. I 
took my stand upon aU' eminence, in the enemy's camp, 
which was appointed for the general rendezvous of these 
female carriers, bting very desirous to look into their sev- 
eral ladings. Th^p first of them had a huge sack upon her 
shoulders, whiqh she set dowiv with greatcare;ijpon the 
opening of it, when I expected to have seen her husband 
shot out of it, I found it was filled with.Chinaware. The 
next appeared in a more decent figure, carrying a hand- 
some young fellow upon her back : I could not forbear 
camniending the young woman for her conjugalaffectioiti , 
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when, to my great sarprise, 1 found that she had left the 
good man at home, and brought away her gallant. I 
aavr a third, at some distance, with a Kttle withered face 
peeping over her shoaider, whom I could not tutpect 
for any but her spouse^ till, upon her setting htm downt 
I heard her call him dear pug, and found him to be her 
favorite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with her ; and the fifth a Uologna lapdog ; 
for her huabmd, it seems, being a rery bulky man, she- 
thought it would be less trouble for her to bring away 
little Cupid. ' The next was the wife of a rich usurert 
loaded with a bag of gold; she told us that her spousewas 
very old, and by the course of nature, could not expect 
to live long ; and that to show her tender regard forhim> 
she had saved that which the poor man loved better than 
his life. The next came towards- us with her son upoa 
hsr back, who we were told, was the greatest rake in 
the place, but so much the mother's darling, thalshe left 
tier husband behind, with a large family of hopeful sons 
and daughters, for the sake of this graceless youth. 

" It would be endless to mention the several persons,, 
with their several loads, that appeared to me in thb 
strange vision. All the place about me was covered 
with packs of ribbands, broaches, embroidery, and ten- 
thousand other materials, sufficient to have furnished a. 
whole street of toyshops. One of the women, having 
an husband who was none of the heaviest, was bringing; 
him off upon her shoulders, at the same time that she. 
carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm ; 
bat ^.iding herself so overloaded that she could not save 
both of them, she dropi>ed the good nvan, and brought 
away the bundle. In short, 1 found but one husband 
among this great mountain ofbat^q;age, who was a lively 
Gobler, that kicked and spurred all the while his iivife 
was carrying him off, and, 'd^^ it was said, had scarce^ 
passed a day in his life, without giving her the disci- 
pline of the strap* 

<* 1 cannot conclude my letter, deir Spec, without 
telling thee one very. odd wiii in in this my dream. I 
saw, me thought, a doz^n women eia^jbyed in bii;iging 
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off one man : I could not guess who it should bO;^ till,i 
upon his nearer approach, I discovered tbyf short phlz%^ 
The women alldeclared that it wai for the sake of thf 
works, and not thy persoit^ that they, brought thee ofiV 
and that it was on condition that, thou shouldst continue * 
the Spectator, if thou thinkestthi» dream will make 
a tolerable one, it is at thy^service, from, dear Spec, . 
thine, sleeping and .waking, . 

WuL Honeycomb/* 

The ladies will see by this letter, what 1 have often 
told them, that Will is one of those old fashioned men 
of wit and pleasure of the town, who show their parts by 
raileryon marriage, and one who has often tried his 
^tune in that way, without success. I cannot, however, 
dismiss this letter, without observing, that the true stp* 
ry on which it is built, does honor to the sex ; and that, . 
In order to abuse them, the writer is obliged to bave re* 
epurse to dream and fioiion.^ 

XXL— 0« Good ^rfrcfinjr.— Chesterfibli>; 

A FRIEND of yours and mine has very justly defined . 
goodbreeding tobe,*<the resultof much good sense, some . 
good nature anda little selfdeoial,for thesake of others,and . 
with aview to obtm the same indulgence from them ."Tst- 
king this for granted(as I thinkitcannotbedisputed)itis 
astonishing to me,that any body,whe has good sense and 
goodnature,can essentially fail ifigood breeding. As.to the. 
modes ofit,iadQed)they vary according to persons, places 
and circumstances, and are only to be acquired by obser- . 
vation and experience ; but the substance of it isevery . 
where and eternally the same. Good msoiners arci to 
pariicul%» societies, what good morals are to society ici- 
general— their cement and their security. And as laws^ 
are enacted to eufbrce goodmoralsvor at least to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones ; so there^are certain rules of 
civility, universally implied and receiv^sditoesforce good 
mannera, and punish badones^ And indeed, there seems-. 
le me to be less difference both between the crimes and .» 
punishments, than, at first, one would imagine. The im*. 
nioral man, who invades anpther^s property, is justljr^* 
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^ged for it ; and the illbred man, who^ by his ill m^* 
ners, invades and disturbs the quiet and comforta oC ' 
private life; is, btyxeinin on consent, as justly banished 
society. Mutual complaisances^ attentions, and sac- 
rifices of little conTeniences, are as natural an implied' 
compact between civilised people, as protection and o- 
bedience are between kings and subjects ; whoever, ia 
either case, violates that compact, justly forfeits all ad- 
vantages arising from it* For my own part, I. really, 
tlunk that, next to the consciousness of doing a good ac*- 
tion, that of doing a civil one ia one of the most pleas- 
ing ; and the epithet which J should covet the mostf. . 
next to that of Aristides, would be that of wellbred. . 
Thus much fioe good breeding, in general ; I will now 
consider some of the various modes^ttd^degrees of It. 

Very few, scarcely any, ure. wanting in the. respect 
which they should show to those whem. they acknowU 
edge to be highly their superiors ; such as crowned 
heads, princes, and public persons of distinguished and 
eminent posts. It is the manner of showing that respeca 
which is dififerent. The man of fashion and of the 
world, expresses it in its fullest extent ; but naturalist . 
easily and without concern i .Whereas, a man who i% 
not used to keep good com pany,expfesses it awkwardly; . 
oie sees that he is not used to it, and that it. costs him 
a great deal ; but 1 never saw the worst bred man living, . 
guilty of lolling, whistling, scratching his head, and 
such like indecencies, in company that he respected^ 
In suchcompanies therefore, the only point to be at- 
tended Xo is, to show that respect, which every body, 
means toshQW,.in an easy, unembarrassed, and graceful < 
manner. This. is., what observation and , exLpedenco ;. 
must teach you. . 

In mixed companies, whoever is. admitted to make ^ 
partoftbem, isfor the time at least, supposed to be- 
upon a footing of equality with the rest ; and, conse* 
qnently, as thcreis^no one principal object of » awe and 
res])ect, peoplejire apt to take ^ greater latitude inr theif. ^ 
behaviour, and to be Jess upon their^guard^ and so they . 
iiia<y, provided ithe^wiihln. certain bQunds,« which ^are^, 
upoiuuo.QCCasian» to be transgixsaed«^ But up^n thes^^ 
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ecc«Bi6lI8^th«ugh no oDe is entitkd M difttinguUhed 
« marks of respect, every one claims, and very justlf,^ 
^very mark of civiiity and good breeding* Ease is al« 
lowed, but carelessness and negligence are strictly for- 
bidden. If a man accosts you, and talks to you ever so 
dolly or frivolously, it is worse than rudeness, is brutal* 
iiy, to show him by a manifest inattention to what he 
silys, that you think him a foof, or a blockhead, and not 
worth hearing. It is much more so with regard to 
women, who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in 
aoasideration of th^ir sex, not only to an attentive, but 
an officious good breeding from men. Their littltf 
wants, likings, dislikes, {^references,antipathies and fan* 
cteS) tnust be officiously attended to, and if possible, 
guessed at and anticipated, by a wellbred mail. You 
ttiust never usurp to yourself those conveniences and 
gk'atificatioQS ^il'hich are dT common right, such as the 
best places^ the best dishes, &c. but on the contrary, al- 
ways decline them yourself and offer them to others, 
Who in their turns will offer them to you ; so that up* 
on the wlvole, you will in your turn, enjoy your share 
of the common right. It would be endless for me to 
enumerate all the particular circumstances, in which a 
wellbred man shows his good breeding, in good compa* 
ny ; and it would be injurious to you to suppose, that 
your own good sense will not point them out to yoti % 
and then your own good nature will recommend, and 
your sellinterest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, itv which 
people are the most apt to fail, fi*oiia a very mistaken 
notion, that they cannot fail at aH. I mean with regard 
to oi^e's tiiost familiar friend sand acqiiaintancesjor those 
who really are our inferiors ; and there, undoubtedly^ 
ft greater degfee of ease is not only allowable, but 
proper, and contributes much to the comforts of s 
private social life. But ease a»d freedom have thetf 
bounds, which mtist by no means be violated. A cer- 
tain degree of negligence and carelessness becomes in- 
^t!krious and insulting, from the reaV or supposed inferi*' 
oruy of the persons ; and that delightful liberty of- con* 
ircrsaibn^among^a few friends^, is st)on. destroyed as^fib^ 
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erty often has been, by being carried to Ucentioasnes^ . 
But example explains things best ; and I will put a 
pretty strong case. Suppose you and me alone togeth- 
er ; I believe you will allow, that I have as good a right 
to unlimited freedom in your company^ as either you 
or 1 can possibly have in any other ; and 1 am apt to 
believe^ too, that you would indulge me in that freedom 
as far as any body would. But notwithstanding thky 
do you imagine that I should think there were na 
bounds to that freedom ? I assure you i should not 
think so ; and I take myself to be as much tied down, 
by a certain degree of good manners to you^ as by oth* 
er degrees of them to othen people. The most familiar 
and intimate habitudes^ connexions, and fpiendshipsy- 
require a degree of good breeding, both to preserve and 
cement them. The best of us have our bad sides ; and 
it is as imprudent as it is ill bred, to exhibit them. X 
shall .not use ceremony with you ; it would be misplac- 
ed between us; but 1 shall certainly observe that degree 
of good breeding with you, which is, in the first placqi 
decent, and': which, I am sure, ia absolutely nceessarfi 
t9 make us like one another's company long* 

XXlIi— -^e/</rM« to a young Student, '-^JLvox, 

YOUR parents have watched over your helpless in* 
fancy, and conducted you, with many a pang, to an age 
at which your mind is capable of manly improvement* 
Their solicitude still continues, and no trouble nor ex^ 
pense is spared, in giving you all the instructions and 
accomplishments which may, enable you to act yoar> 
part in life, as a man ,of palished sense andcomfirnted 
virtue* . You bave,>then, already contracted a great debt 
of gratitude to them. You can pay it by no other meth^ 
od, but by using properly the advantages which their 
gpodness has afforded you* , ^ 

If your own endeavori are deficient, it is in. vain 
that you have, tutors, book, and .alL the external appa- 
ratus of literary pursuits. Y9U must love learning, H! 
yoti i^TOukl possess it. In order to love it, you must feel 
. lUi delijjhts ; in order to feel its delights, ygu must ap- 
ply to it, however irksome, at .first, closely, consiaQtiyj. 
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and for a considerable time« If you have resolution 
enough to^o this, you cannot but love learning ; for 
Ihe mind always loves that to which it has been long, 
ateadijiy and voluntarily attached. Habits are fornned, 
which render what was at first disagreeable, not only 
pleasant but necessary. 

Pleasant, indeed, are all the fxaths which lead to po- 
lite and elegant literature. Yours then, is sure4^ a lot 
particularly happy. Your education is of such a sort, 
that it!i principal scope », to prepare you to r^^ceive a 
refined i^ea^ut^e during your life. Elegance, Or delica« 
cy of taste, is one of the first objects of classical disci« 
pline; and it is this fino quality, which opens a new 
world to the scholar's view. Elegance of taste has a 
connexion with many virtues, and all of tliem virtues 
of the most amiable kind* It tend& to render you, at 
once, good and agreeable. You must, therefore, he an 
enemy to your own enjoyment, if you enter on the 
discipline which leads to the attainment of a classical 
and liberal education, with reluctance. Value duly the 
opportunities you enjoy, and which ar^ denied to thou*' 
sands of your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make but a 
contemptible profi'ciency. You may,indeed,pass through 
the forms of schools and universities^ but you will bring 
nothing away from thera,of real value. The proper sort 
and degree of diligence, you cannot possess, but by the 
efforts of your own resolution. Your instructor may 
Indeed confine yoii withi^ the walls of a school, a cer- 
iain number of hours. He may place bopks before you, 
*nd compel you to fix your eyes upon them ; but nt^ 
authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughts 
will escape from every external restraint, and, lamidst 
the niost serious lectures, may be ranging in the wild 
pursuits of trifles and vice. Rules, restraints, commands 
and punishments, may, indeed, assist in strengthening 
your resolution ; but, without your own voluntary 
choice, your diligence will not often conduce to your 
pleasure and advantage. Though this truth is obvious, 
yet it seems to be a secret to those parents, who expect 
to find their son's improvement increase, in proportion 
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to the niunber of tutors, ond external uiitcance wbUh 
tbeir opulence has enabled them to provide* These as*- 
^taoceti indeed) are sometimes alTordedt chiefly, that 
Ibe foung heir to a title or estate maf indulge Utnself 
10 idleness afid nominal pleasures. The Jessoo is con* 
^trued to hiiB» and the exercise written fi>r himi by the 
private tutor, while the hapless youth is engaged in 
some riMnoQs plea8ure,whicb»at the same time, prevents 
him from learning any thing desirable, and leads to the 
formation of destructive habits, which can seldom be 
removed. 

. But the principle obstacle to your improvement at 
school, especially if you are too plentifully supplied 
with money,isa perverse ambition of bemg distinguished 
as a boy of spirit, in mischievous pranks, in neglecting 
the tasks and lessons, and for every vice and irreguisii* 
ty which the puerile age can admit. Yo will have sense 
enough, I hope, to discover, beneath the mask of gaiety 
and good nature, ^that malignant spirit of detractioni 
which endeavors to render the boy who applies to 
books, and to all the duties and proper business of the 
school, ridiculous. You will see, by the light of yeiir 
reason, that the ridicule is misapplied* You will die* 
cover, that the boys who have recourse to ridicule, are, 
for the most part, stupid, unfeeling* ignorant and vi« 
^cious. Their noisy folly, their boki confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
are /or the most part, the genuine effects of hardened 
insensibility, L«t not their insults and UX treatment 
dispirit you* If you yield to them, with a tame and 
abject submissionf they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional insolence. Display a fortitude in your 
pursuits, equal in degree to the obs>tinacy tn which they 
persist in theirs. Your fortitude will soon overcome 
theirs, which is, indeed, seldom any thing more than 
the audacity of a. bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 
a school with ease to yotirself, and with success, with* 
out a considerable share of courage. 1 do not mean that 
sort of courage which leads to battles and cootentionsi 
but which enables you to have a will of your own, and 
to pursue what is right, amidst all the perseftulioi># of 
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.florrounding envierst dunces, and detractors. Ridictfk 
is the weapon made use of at school, as iiv^Ilas in the 
world, when the fortresses of virtue ate to be assailed. 
Ymi will effectually repel the attack by a dauntless spif* 
it and unjiclding^ perseverance. Though numbers are 
againstfou,' yet, with truth and rectitude on your sidii 
^ jFou may, though alone, be equal to an army. 

By laying in a store of useful knowledge, adorning 
your mind with elegant literature, improving and es- 
tablishlnfif your conduct by virtuous principles, you can- 
not Ml of being a contort to those friends who have 
supported you> of being happy with your seK) and of be- 
ing well received by mankind. Honor and success in 

• lift will, probably attend you. Under all circumstances, 
jrou will have an internal source of consolationand enter- 
tainment, of which no sublunary ncissimde can deprive 
yon. Time will show how much wiser has been your 
choice, than that of your idle companions, who would 
gladly have drawn you into their association, or rather 
into their conspiracy, as it has been called, against good 

^ manners, and against all that is honorable and > useful. 
While you appear in society as a respectable and valua* 
t»le member of it, they will, perhaps, have sacrificed 
at the shrine of vanity, pride and extravagance, and 
fiilse pleasure, their health and their sense, their for- 
tune and their character. 

JLSiiki»'^^d'vantage9 nf^ and Motivet^to 'Chcerfulne$$* 

Speotator, 
CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best pro- 

^snoter of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs of the 
heart, give imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
itiachine insensibly ; not to mention those violent fer- 
ments which they stir ep in the blood, and those irregu- 
lar, disturbed motions which they raise in the animal 
spirits;.^ 1 scarce remember, in my own observation, to 

< have met with many old men, or with such, who (to uie 

• our English phrase) ^ear weil^ that had not at least a eer- 
taln indolence in their humor, if not a more than ordi- 
nary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it 

dl> health and cheerfulness mutually beget each other? 
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with this difTerencC) that we seldom meet with a great 
degree of healih> which is not attended with a certain 
cheerfulnessi but very often see cheerfulness wheve 
there is no degree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body; it banishes all anxious care and 
• discontent, soothes and composes the passions and 
keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to mant 
one would think it was made for our use » but if we 
consider it in its natural beauty and barmonyy one would 
be apt to conclude, it Was made for our pleasure. The 
sun, wluch is the great soul of the universe, and pro* 
duces all the necessaries of life,hasa particular inBuence 
in cheering the mind of man,and making the heart glad. 
Those sefveral living creatures which are made for our 
service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the 
woods with their music, furnish us with gan«e, or raise 
pleasing ideas in us by the delighifulness of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes and rivers are as refreshing to 
the imagination, as lo the soil through which they pass. 

There arer' writers of great distinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the \«bole 
earth is covered v^iih green, rather than with any 
other color, as being such a right mixture of light and 
shade, that it comforts and strengthens the eye, instettd 
of weakening or grieving it. - For this reason, several 
painters have a green cloth hanging near them, to ease 
the eye upon, after too great an application to tlieir 
coloring^ A famous modern philosopher accounts for 
it in the following n^anncr : All colors that are mcve 
luminous, overpower and dissipate the ammul spirits 
which are employed in sight ; on the contrary, those 
that are more obscure, do not ^^ive the animal bplrtts a 
sofiicient exercise ; whereas, the r*ij^s thst produce in 
us the idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a diie 
proportioa, that they give the animal spirits their 
proper play, and by keeping up the struggle in a just 
balance, excite a very pleasing and Agreeable sensation, 
I-et the caySe be what it will, the effect is ccitaui jfor 
:8 
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wbich reason the poets ascribe to this particular color, 
the epithet of cheerful. 
To consider further this double end in the works of na- 
ture and how they are at the same time both usefttl^and 
entertainiRgf we find that the most important parts in 
the vegitable world, are those which are the most beau- 
tiful. These are the seeds by which the several races 
of plants are propagated and continue) and wlilch ara 
always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to 
hide her principal design^ and to be industfious in mak* 
ifig the earth gay and delightful, while she is carrying 
t)n her great work, and intent upon her own preserva* 
lion. The husbandman, after the same manner, is em* 
ployed in laying out the whole country into a kind of 
garden or landscape, and making everything smile about 
him, whilst, in reality he thinks of nothing, but of the 
harvest and increase which is to arise from it 

We may further observe how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this cheerfulness in the mind of mm, 
by having formed it after such*a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from several objects which 
seem to have very little use in them ; as from the wild- 
ness of rocks and deserts, arkl the like grotesque parts 
of nature. Those who are versed in philosophy, may 
still carry this consideration higher, by observing, that 
if matter had appeared to us endowed only witii those 
real qualities which it actually possesses, it wouM have 
made but a very joyless and uncomfortable figure ; and 
why has Providence given it a power of producing in 
us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colors, sounds 
and smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is con- 
versant in the lower stations of nature, might have his 
mind cheered and delighted with agreeable sensations f 
In short, the wh«le universe is a kind of theatre^ filled 
with object5<hat either raise in us pleasure,dmusemeDt 
or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts witl suggest to him the 
vicissitudes of day and night, the change of seasons, 
with all that variety of scenes which diversify the face of 
nature und fill the mind with a perpetual supcession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 
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I shall not hei*e mention the several entertainments of 
art, with the pleasures of friendship} booksyconversaiiuo 
and other accidental diversions of life, because I would 
only take notice of such incitements to a cheerful tem- 
per, as offer themselves to persons of all ranks and con- 
ditions} and which may sufllciently shew us that Provi- 
dence did not design this world should be filied with 
. murmurs and repinings, or that tlic heart of man should 
be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chccifuhiess of temper, as it 
is a virtue in which our counirymen arc observed to be 
more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy is a 
kind of demon that haunts our island, and often conveys 
herself fo us in an easterly wind. A celebrated French 
novelist, in opposition to those who begin their roman- 
ces with the flowery seasons of the year, enters on his 
story thus : <^ In the gloomy month of November, when 
the people of England hang and drown themselves, a 
diiconsolate lover walked out into the fields,** 8cc« 

£veryone ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in 
himself those considerations which may give him a se- 
renity of mind and enable him to bear up cheerfully, a« 
gaiost those little evils and misfortunes, which are com* 
mon to humap nature, and which, by right improvement 
of them will produce a satiety of joy, and uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage my reader to 
coBsider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
onn there are many evils which naturally spring up, a- 
midst the entertainments that are provided for us ; but 
these if rightly considered, should be far from overcast- 
ing the mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheerful* 
nessof temper which I have been recommending. This 
interspersion of evil with good, and pain wi^h pleasure, 
in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed, by Mr. 
Locke,, in his essay on human underbiandiiig, to a mor* 
ai reason, in the following words : 

" Beyond all this, we may find another reason why 
God Uaih scattered up and down sevci^al degrees of 
pleasure and pain, in all the things that environ and af- 
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feet U9, and blended them together in almost all that out 
thoaghts and senses have to do with ; that wei findings 
imperfectien) dissatisfaction) and want of complete hap«- 
piness in ail the enjoyments which the creatures can af- 
ford lis, might be led to seekitinAhe enjoyment of HiHr 
with whom there is fulness of joy) and at whose rigfit 
hand are pleasures fgreYermore." 
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1.— .17/ed(t«rj?<ratf^r— Pbecival's Talss 

Jf ULIUS had acquired great credit at Cambridge, by 
his compositions. Tliey were elegant, animated and 
jadicious ; and several prizes, at different times, had 
been adjudged to him. Ati oration which he deiifered 
the weefe before he left the university, had been hmiof- 
ed with p«rticular apphase ; and on his return home he 
was impatient to gratify hhi vanity, and to extend his 
repatatien, by having it read €o a number of his fjither'g 
literary friends. 

A parly was therefore collected j and after dinner 
the manQscript was produced. Julius declined the ofiice 
of reader, because he had contracted a hoarseness on his 
journey ;and^a conceited young man, with ^reat for- 
wardness, offered his services* Whilst he was settling 
himself on his seat, licking his lips and adjutsing his 
motf|h, hawking, hemming»id making other ridiculous 
preparations for the performance which he had under* 
taken, a profound silence reigned through the comp^- 
ny^ the united efTect of attention and expectation* 
The reader at length began ; but his tonef of voice was 
so shrifl and dissonant, his utterance so vehement, his 
proniinetation so affected, his emphasis so rnjudictous, 
and bis accents were so improperly placed, that goo^ 
manners alone restrained theiaughler of the audience. 
Julius was all this while upon the rack, and bis ^rm was 
more than once extended to snatch his composition 
fiom the coxcomb who delivered it. But he proceeded 
with full confidence iu his own elocuiion ; uniformly 
overstepping, as Slukespeare expresses it> the modes* 
ty of nature/ 

* When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen re- 
turned their thanks to the author; but ttie compliments 
which they paid him were niorecxprcsnive of politeness 
and civitily, than tlic conviction of his merit. Indeed, 
the beauues of his composition had been con verted,, by 
8* 
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bad reading) Into blemishes^ and the sense of it rendered 
obscure, ^nd even unihteHigible« JtiUasand his father 
could not conceal iheir vexation and disappointment f. 
and thOvgue&tS) perceiving, they laid them under a pain- 
ful restraint withdrew! as soon as deceocf perputtedi^, 
to their respective habitations* 

IL-^Resfieci due to Old ^jr«.—- Spscxatob. . 

IT happened at Athens^ during a public represents*- 
tion of some play exhibited in honor of the commoD**' 
wealtht that an old gentleman came too late for a place 
suitable to his age and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen who ^served^he difficulty and confusion hS'. 
was in, made sig^s to him that they would accommo*- 
date him, if he came where they sat The good man 
bustled through the crowd accordingly ; but when he 
came to the seat to whic& he was invited^ the jest was 
, to sit clQse and expose him, as he stood outofcounte^^ 
nance to the whole audience. The frolic went round 
all the Athenian benches. But on those occasions there 
were alsoparticularplacesaAsigncdforfor€igners.When> ' 
the good man skulked towands the boxes appointell for 
the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous . 
than polite^ rose up all to a man, and with the greatest . 
respect) received him among them. The Athenians be- 
ing suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan viitue 
and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause .; . , 
and the old man cried out, << the Athenians understand 
what is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it** 

Wh-^ Piety toMod recommended to the Young.^r^J&uhX^* • , 

WHAT I shall first recommend, is piety to God. ^ 
With this 1 begin^ both as the foundation of '^ood mor* 
ais, and as a disposition particularly graceful and becom- 
ing in youth. ^ To be void of it, argues a cold heart, 
destitute of some of. the best aff^iitsfns which belong to 
that age. Youth is the season of warm and gener- 
ous emotions*^ The heart should then^ spontaneous- 
ly rise into the admiration of what is great ;. glow, wiih 
the love of what is fair and excellent \ and melt at the 
discovery of tenderness and goodness. Where can . 
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«nf object be found so proper to kindle these afTiPctioAs^ 
M the Father of the universe, and the Author of all fe-- 
Bcity^ Unmoved^ by veneration» can you contemplate, 
that {;randeur and nwjeBty which his works every wfaero 
displijty ? Untouched by gratitude^ can you view that 
profusion of goodr whioh^ inpthis pleasing seasoD of lifey 
his beneficent iiand pours around you ? Happy in the 
I6ve and alTection of those with whom you are connect- 
ed, look up to the bupreme Being, as the inspirer of ' 
all the friendship which has ever been shewn you by oth* 
era ; himself your beat andy our fitst frjend ; formerly 
the supporter of your infancy and the guide of your child ^ 
hood; now, the guardian of your youth, and.theJiope 
of your coming years. View religidus homage aa a - 
natural expression of gratitude to him for atl his good- 
oess« Consider it as the service of the God of your fa- 
thers ; of Him to whom your parents devoted you ; of 
Him, whon^ in former ages, your ancestor^ honored ; 
and by whom they are now rewarded and blessed in 
heaven* . Connected with so many . tender sensibtlitiea 
of soul, let religion be with yon, not the cold and barren 
offspring of speculation ; but the warm, and vigorous . 
dictate of the heart« 

IV .^-^Modeaiy and DociHty.'^XB^ 

TO piety, join modesty and docility, reverence Xx^-* 
your parenta, and submission to those who are your su- 
periors in knowledge, in station and in years* De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youths Modesty is 
one of its chief ornaments \ and has ever been esteemed 
a.preiw^e of rising merit. When entering on the career 
of life it is your part not to assume the rdns as yet, into 
your hands ; but to commit yoOi^self to the guidance 
ofihe more experienced, and to become wise by the 
wisdom ef those who have gone before you. Of all 
the folies intident to youth; there-are none which either 
deform its present^appearance, or bktst the prospect of 
its future prosperity, more th*n self conceit, presump- 
tion and obstinacy. By checking its natural progress, 
in improvement, they Hx it in long immaturity; and i 
frequently produce mischiefsi.which can. never, b^ ref*,^. 
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p«tfed« Yet t^ese are vices too commoftly found a* 
nacoiig tbe j^&ung. Big with enterprise and elated by 
hope> thef resolve to trust to success to none but tbem- 
selYVS. Foliof their own abiUtieSy they deride the ad« 
monitionsy which are gi?entiiem b^ their friends, as the 
timorous suggei^ns of age. Too wise to learn » too 
impatient to deliberatOftoo forward to be xe strained, they 
pUmgo with precipitant indiscretion, into the midst of 
all the dangers with which life abounds . 

IT is necessary to recommend to yoa sincerity and 
truth. These are the bans of every virtue, Tliat 
darkneSs of character, where we can see no heart ; those 
foldings of art, through which no native affection is al- 
lowed to penetrate, present an object unamiaWein every 
season of Hfe, but particularly odious In youth. If, 
at an age when the heart is warm, ^riien the'emotipss 
are strong, and when nature is expected to show^ herself 
free and open, yott can already smile and deceive, what 
are we to look for when you shall be longer hackneyed 
in the ways 6f men ; when interest shall have completed 
the obduration of your heart, and experience shall have 
Improved you in all the arts of guile ? Dissinuilatioo ia 
youth is the forerunner of perfidy in old age. Its first ap* 
pearance is the fated omen of growing depravity and fu- 
ture shame* It degrades parts and learning, obscures 
the lustre of every accomplishment, and sinks you into 
contempt with God and man* As you vakie, therefore} 
the approbation of heaven, or (lie.esteem of the world, 
cultivate the love of truth. In all your proceedings, be 
direct and consistent. Ingenuity and candor possess the 
most powerful charm : They bespeak universal favor, 
and carry an apology for almost every failing. The 
|>ath of truth is a plain and safe path ; th4 of &lsehood 
is a perplexing maze* After the first departure from 
sincerity, it is not in your power to itop. One artifice 
unavoidably leads on to another ; till as the intricacy of 
the labyrinth increases, you are left entangled in your 
own snare. Deceit discovers a little mind, whicl) stops 
at temporary expedients, without rising to comprehen- 
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five views of conduct. Itbetr^ysjat the iAtne timer m 
diLstardlf spirit. It is the resource of one who wants 
•ourage to avow his designs, or td rest upon himself, . 
W4iereasj openness of character displays that generous 
boldness which ought to distinguish youth. To set out 
in the world with no other principle than a crafty at* 
tentioti to interest^ betokens one who is ^ destined for 
. creeping through the inferior walks of life ; but to give 
an early preference to honor above gain, when they 
stand in competition ; to despi% every advantage which 
eannot be attained without dishonest arts; to brook no 
meannessi and to stoop to no dissimulation ; are the in<«^ 
dications of a great ^ mind) Ihe presages of future emi« 
oence and distinction in life. At the same time, this 
virtuous sincerity is perfectly consistent witb the most 
prudent vigilance and caution. It is opposed to cunningy 
ftot to true wisddm. It ^b not the simplicity of a weak 
and improvident, but the candor of an enlarged and no* 
ble mind ; of one who scorns deceit, because he accounts 
it both base and unprofitable ; and ^i^ho seeks no dis^ ^ 
gulse^ because he needs none to hide him. 

VL^^Bcnrvohnce and Humanity. ^-Ab. 

YOUTH is the proper season for cultivating the be*' 
nevolent and humane^ affections. As a great part of. 
your happiness is to depend on the connexion whiclv 
you form with others, it is of high impprtance that you 
acquire betimes, the temper and the maimers which 
will render such connexbns comfortable. Let a sense 
of justice be the foundation of all your social qualities, 
la yoarmost early intercourse with the world, and even 
in your youthful amusements, let no unfairness be found. 
Engrave on your mind that sacred rule of " doing in 
sill things to others .according to your wish that thef 
should do unto you." * For this end impress yourselves 
with a deep sense of the original and natural equsUty of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or fortune you pos* 
sessy never display them with arvostentatious superiority. 
Leavethe subordinations of rank to regulate the inter-. 
course of more advanced years. At present it becomes 
you to act among ^our. companions as aman with mam;. 
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Becnember Jiqw unknown to you are tho iricrssitudetof 
the Vforld ; and how often they^ on whom ignorant and 
oontemptuous young men once looked down with acorn, 
have risen to be their superiors in future years. Com^ 
passion is an emotion of which you oug^ht never to be 
ashamed. Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathyyand 
the heart that melts at the tale of woe. Let not ease and 
indulgence contract your affections, and wrap you up in 
sellish enjoyment. Accustom you rselves to tiiink of th^ 
distresses of human life ; of the solitary cottage, the dy» 
ing parent and the weeping orphan. Never sport witii 
|>aiQ and distress in any of your amusements, nor treat 
eireo the meanest insect with wanton cruelty. 

VlL'^Indiutry and Afiplicatiw.'^l'^, 

DILIGENCE, industry, and proper improTjement 
of tiiitte, are material duties of the young. To no pur* 
{mearediey endewed with the best abilities, iftbef 
wa&t acdvity for exerting them. Unavailiag in this 
case, will be every direction that can b^ gircn them» etr 
ther tor their temporal or spiritual welfare. In youth ' 
the habitfl^of industry are most easily acquired ; in youth 
the incentives to it are strongest, from amlntion and' 
from duty, from emulation and hope, from all the pros- 
pects which the beginning of life affords. If, dead to 
these calls, you already languish in slothful inaction, 
what will be able to quicken the more sluggish current 
of advancing years ? Industry is not only the instrument 
of improvement, but the foundation of pleasure. Noth- 
ing is so opposite to true enjoy nient of life, as there* 
laxefd and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is 
a stranger to industry may possess, but he cannot enjoy. 
For it is labor only which gives the relish to pleasure. 
It is the appointed vehicle of every good man. it is 
♦*>*^ indiipensible condition of our possessing a sound 
id in a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both, 
that it is hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to 
virtue, or to heakh and happiness. Inactive as it is in 
itself, its effects are fatally powerful. Though it appear 
a slowly flowiDgstream,yeiitundermlncsalithatis stable 
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and floorishiiig. It not only sops the foundttion of CTeif 
wtue, but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and erili. 
It b lake v^ater, which first putrefies by stagnatioiit Mid 
tten sends up noxious vapours and fills the atroo^ptieiti 
with death. Ply therefore from idlenessi as the certain 
parent both of guilt and ruin. And under idleness I 
include, not mere inaction only, but all that circle of 
Uifliiig occupations in which too many saunter away 
their youth ; perpetually engaged in frivolous society 
or pufafic amusements ; in the labors of dress or the 
ostentation of their persons. Is this the foundation 
which you by for future usefuhiess and esteem? By such 
accomplishmentsdo you hc^ to recommend yourselyes 
to the thinking part of the world, and to answer the ex- 
pectations of your friends and your country ? Amuse- 
ments youth requires j it were vain, it were cruel U$ 
prohibit them. But thMgh^ allowable as iheielaxaOoWi 
they are most culpable as the business of the young. 
For they then become the gulf of time^ and the poison 
of the mind; 1 hey foment bad passions. They weak- 
en the manly powers. They sink the native vigor of 
youth into contemptible elfeminaey. 

VIIL— Pro/^tfr Emftloyment of Ji«<?,— In. 

REDEEMING your time from such dangerous waste^ 
seek to fill it with employments which you may review 
with satisfaction. The acquisition of knowledge is one 
of the most honorable occupations of youth. The de- 
sire of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with* 
many accomplishments and many vhlucs. But though 
your train of life should not lead you to study, the course 
of education always furnishes proper employments to 
a well disposed mitid. Whatever you pursue^ be emu- 
lous to excel. Generous ambition, and sensibility to 
praise, are, especially at your age, among the mai'ks of 
virtue. Think not that any affluence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you from the duties of ap- 
plication and industry. Industry is the law of our be- 
. ing ; it is the demand of nature, of reason and of God, 
Remember, always, that the years which now pass over 
yot^r headSy leave permanent memorials behind them. 
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Trem the tbeughtl^ss mind they may escape ; but they 
remaiD in the remembrance of God. They form an Im- 
portant part of the registerof your Kfc. They wfll 
hereafter bear testimony) either tor or against youy at 
that day, vrheni for all your actions, but particularly (br 
the employments of youth, you must give an account 
to God. Whether your- future course is destined to be 
long or short, after this manner It* should commences 
^d if it cor^tinue to be thus conductedintsconclusioDy 
at what time soever it arrives, ivill n(^ be inglorious ^ 
unhappy. 

IX.'^The true Patriot.'^ATBiT 0¥ Thinkin«. 

ANDREW DORl A, of Genoa, the greatest «ea cap- 
lain of the age he lived in, set his country iree from the 
yoke of France. Beloved by his^ fellow«citizens, and 
supported by the emperor Charles V. it was in his pov* 
er to assume sovereignty, without the least struggle. 
But he preferred the virtuous satisfaction of giving lib- 
erty to his countrymen. He declared in public assem* 
bly, that the happiness of seeing them once more restor- 
ed to liberty, was to him a full reward for all his servi- 
c^^ i that he claimed no pre-eminence above his equalsi^ 
but remiuedxo them absolutely to settle a proper fona 
of government. Doria's magnanimity put an end to 
^Eictiens, that had long vexed the sute« ; and a form of 
government was established, with great iinanimityi the 
jiame, that with very little ahe radon, subsists at present. 
Dorialived to a great age, beloved and honored by his 
countrymen; and without ever making a single step 
out of his rank as a private ciuzen, he retained to his 
dying hour, great influence in the rtspublic. Powcr^ 
founded on love and gratiiude, was to him more pleas- 
>4int than what is founded on sovereignty. His memory 
Hs reverenced by the Genoese ; and, in their histories 
and public monuments, there is bestowed on him the 
most honorable of all titles— Fat he a of his GOUN- 
SRYf and Resiobsr of its LiBEKXY. 
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CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, -aW 
those effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to 
what he calls the ThUoaofiher^s atone ; and if it does 
not bring riches, it does the same thing, by banishing 
- the desireof them. Ifit cannot remove the disquietudes 
arising out of a man's mind, body or fortune, it makes 
him easy under them. It has, indeed) a kindly infiu- 
-^enceonthe soul of a man, in respect of every being to 
whom he stands relatdd. It extinguishes all murmuri 
repining and ingratitude towards that Being, who has 
allotted him his part to act in this world, it destroys 
all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to corrup- 
tion, with regard to the community wherein he is plac- 
ed. It gives sweetness to hh conversation, and perpet- 
ual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use 
of for acquiring of this virtue, 1 shall only mention the 
two following. Firstofa11,a man should always con- 
sider how much he has more than he wants ; and sec- 
ondly how much more unhappy' he might be, than be 
really is. 

First of all, a man should always consider how tnuch 
ke has more than he . wants. I am wonderfully well 
pleased with the reply which Aristippus made to one 
who condoled liim upon the loss of a farm ; " Why," 
said hei ^^ I have three farms still, and you have but one, 
so that I ought rather to be afflicted for you than you 
for me.'* On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to 
consider what they have lost, than whattheypossess; and 
tc^ fix their eyes upon those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather, than on those who are under greater diffi- 
culties. All the real pleasures and ccmvcnicnces of life 
lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the humor of mankind 
to be always looking forward, and straining afteronc who 
has ^ot the start of them in wealth and Kooor» For this 
reason, as there are none can be properly call^ed rich 
who have not more than they want ; there are few rich 
men, in any of the politer nation^s, but among the mid- 
dle sort of people, who keep their wishes within their 
9 
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fortunes, and have more wealth than they know how lo 
enjoy. Persons of higher rank live in a kind of splen* 
did poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, because^ in- 
stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of lifey they^ 
endeavor to outvie one another in shadows and appeap* 
ances. Men of sense have atidluineb beheld, with ^ 
great deal of nurth) this silly game that is playing over 
their heads ; and by contracting their desires, eujoy all . 
that secret satisfaction which others are always in quest 
of. The trutK is, this ridicuhius chace after imaginary 
pleasure cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great 
source of those evila which generally undo a nation. Let 
a man's estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
doea not live within it, and naturally sets himself to sale 
10 any one who can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brother, v^ho had left him a good 
estate, was ofiTered a greatsum of money by the king of 
i^ydia, he thanked .Um for his kindness, but told him 
he had already ^more by haSfthan he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and 
luxury to poveity ; or, to give the thought a more a- 
greeable turn, ^' Content is natural wealth," says bociu- 
tes ; to which I shall add> Luxury is aniHcial poyer- 
ly. I shall therefore recommend to the consideration of 
those who are always aiming after supeifluous and im« 
aginary enjoyments, and will not be at the trouble of 
contracting their desires, an excellent saying of Bion,tbe 
philosopher, namely, '^ That no man has so much care 
as he who endeavors after ther most happiness/' 

kitheaccondplace, every one ought to reflect *liow 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The 
former consideration look in all those who are sufficient- 
ly provided with the means to make themselves easy ; 
. tisis regards such as actually lie under some pressure or 
litisfortune. c These may receive great alleviation from 
such a copfiparison as the unhappy person may make 
between himself and others, or between the misfortune 
which he suffers, and^greater misfortunes which might 
have befallen him. 

1 like tlic atoryof the honest Dutchman, who VP^***" 
. bfeaking his leg by a fall from ike miunmast, told the 
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Btanders by, it was a graat mercy it was not his neclu 
To which, since i am got into quotationsi give me 
leave to add the saying of an old philosopher, who, after 
having inyiled some of hU friends to dina with him, 
waa ruffled by his wife, who came into the room in a 
passion, and threw down the table that stood before 
them : *' Every one," says he, ^< has his calamity, «nd 
he is a happy man that has no greater than this." We 
fiad an instance to the same purpose in the life of doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop Fell* As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of distempers, w lien he 
had the gout upon him, he used to thank Ciod that it was 
not the stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had 
not both these distempers on him ai the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay, without observing, that 
there was never any system, beside that of Christianity, 
which would effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtae I have been hitherto speaking of. in order to 
make us contented with our condition, many of the 
present philosophers tell us,tliatoor disconteDt only 
hurts ourselves, without being able to make any altera » 
Uon in our circumstances ; others, thftt whatever evil 
befalls us ia derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which 
the gods themselves are subject ; while others very 
gravely tell the man who ia miserable, that it is neces- 
sary he should be so, to keep up the. harmony of the u* 
niverse, and that the scheme of Providence would be 
troubled and perverted were he otherwise. These, and 
the like considerations, rather silence than satisfy a 
man. They may shew him that his discontent is unrea* 
sonable, but are by no means sufficient to relieve it. 
They iiather give dispair than consolation. In a word, 
a man might reply to one of these comforters, as Au- 
gustus did to his friend, who advised him not to grieve 
^r the death of a person whom he loved, because his 
grief could not fetch him again: << It ia for that very 
reason," said the )ilmperor, "that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It prescribes to every miserable 
man the means bi bettering his condition : Nay,it shows 
him Lhat the bearing of his afi&ictiona as he ought to do,. 
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vill naturally end in the removal of them. It makes him., 
easy here^.^cause it can make him happy iiereafter. 

XL^Needlefvork recommendei to the iMdifs.'^lBm 

«I HAVE a couple of meces under my dipectiont . 
who so often nm igaddmg abroad^ that I do not know- 
where to have them. Their dress, their tea, and their 
visits take up all their time, and they go to bed as tired . 
with doing nothing as i am after quilting a whde uar, 
derpeiticoat* The whole time they are not idle, is 
while they read your Spectators j which being dedi- 
cated to the interest of virtue, I desire you to recom? 
mend the long neglected art of needlework. Those 
hours which in this age, are thrown away in dress, 
plays, visits, and the like, were employed in my time 
in writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, and 
hangings for the .family. For my part, I have plied my . 
needle these fifty years, and by my good ^mM would 
never have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to 
see a couple of proud idle filrts sipping their tea, for a 
vrhole afternoon, in a great room hung round with the 
industry of their great grandmother- Pray sir, take the, 
laudable mystery of cjT> broidery into your serious con- 
sideration, and as you have a great deal of the virtue- 
of the last age in you, continue your endeavors to re- 
form the present. *' lam^ ^c^ 

In obedience to the tommands of my venerable cor** 
respondent, I have duly weighed this important subject, 
and promise myself from the. arguments here laid down, 
that all the fine ladies in England will be ready, as soon., 
as their mourning is over, to appear covered with the 
work of their own hands. 

What a delightfuj entertainment must it bo to the- 
fair sex, whom their native modesty, and the tenderness 
of men toyrards them, exempts from public business^ to., 
pass their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
transplanting all the beauties of nature Into their own 
dres^^or raising a new creation in their clothes and a- 
partrhents. How pleasing is the aniuscment of walk- 
ing apiong the aha,dcs jsnd.g^pyp%pla|vt;^d bythemsclyes^ 
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io^arv^eyinq^ heroes slain by their needlesyor little Capids 
which they have brought into the world with6ut pain. 

Tills is, methiaks, the most proper way wherein a la** 
dy can show a fine genius and i cannot forbear wishing 
that several writers of that seX). had chosen rather to ap*' 
ply themselves to tapestry than rhyme. Toiir pastoral 
poetesses may vent their /ancy in rural landscapeii and 
place despairing shepherds under silken willowsi or' 
drown them in a stream of mohair. The heroic writers 
may work up battles as successfully^ and inflame them ' 
with gold or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
have only a turn to a song, jor an epigram, may put ma- 
ny valuable stitches iato a purse,- and crawd a thousand 
graces into a pair of garters. 

If I may^ without breach of good mannerS) imagine" 
that any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
ttperforiH )ier part herein but very awkwardly, I must 
nevertheless insist upon her worldng, Kit beonly to • 
keep her out of harm's way. 

Aifother argument for busying good Women in works 
of fancy, is, because it ukes them off "from scandal, the ' 
usual attendant of teatables, and all other inactive scenes * 
of 'life. While they are forming' their birds and beasts^ 
their neighbors will be allowed to be the fathers of 
their own children ; and Whig and Tory will be but 
seldom mentioned, wherethe great dispute is wheth- 
er blue or red is the more proper color. * How much"" 
greater gH>ry would Sophronia do the general, if she 
would ekpose rather to work the battle of Blenheim 
in tapestry^ than signalize herself, with so much ve- 
hemence, ag^ainst thoie who^ are* Frenchmen in their . 
hearts. " 

A third reason-that I shall mention, i»the profit' that* 
is brought to the family where these pretty arts are en- 
couraged. Iris manifest, that this way of life not only 
keeps fair ladies from running out into expenses, but it 
is'at the same time, an actual improvement. Hzmv mem.-' 
orable would thatt matron be, who should have it inscrib-* 
cd upon her monument, " that she wrote out the whole ^ 
B^ein tapestry, and died in a good old age, after hav** - 
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ing covered three hundred yards of wall in the mansion 
house?" 

These premises bekig considered) I humbly submit*, 
the following proposals to all mothers in Great Biitian. 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowed to 
receive the addresses of her first lover but in a suit of . 
her own embroidering. : • 

II. That before every fresh servant she be obliged to 
appear with a new st«nacher at the least, 

III. ifhat no one be actually married until she hath 
the. childbed, pillows, Sec. ready stitched, as likewise 
the m^tntle for the boy quite finished. 

These laws, iff mistake not, would eficctually re* - 
store the decayed art of needlework, . and make tiie vir- 
gins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble fingered ia. 
their business. ^ ^ 

XII.— 0» Pricf^.— GUABDIAN. 

IF there be any thing that makes human nature ap- - 
pear ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it must . 
be pride. They know so well the vanity of those im- 
aginary perfections that swell the heart of man, and of > 
those little supernumerary advjtntagfs, whether in birth, 
fortune or title, which one man enjoj^s above another^ 
that it must ceftcdnly very much astonish, if it does not 
very much divert them, when they see a mortal puffed i 
up, and valuing himself above his neighbors, t>n any of 
these accounts^ at the same time that he is obnoxious to 
all the common calamities of the species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we will fancy if 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reason- 
able creatures^ and that every pismire (his shape and 
way of life only excepted) is endowed with human pas* 
sions. How should we smile to hear one give us an ac- 
count of the pedigrees, distinctions and titles that reign 
among them \ Observe how the whole swarm divide^ 
and make way for the pismire that passes through them; 
you must undersund he is a^ emmet of quality, and ha& 
better blood in his veins than any pismire in the mole- 
hill Don't you see how sensible he is of it, hr 
slow he marches forward, how ths whole rahh'- 
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ants keep their distance ? Here ytfn may obserre one 
placed upon a little eminence) and looking down on a 
long row of laborers. He is the richest insect on this - 
side the hiUock> he has a walk of half a yard in lengthy 
and a quarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps an hundred 
meniai servants, and has at least fifteen barley corns in . 
his granary. He is now chiding and beslaving the em- 
met that stiffids before him, and isho for aK that we can 
discovery is as good an emmet as himself. 

But here comes an inseet of figure I Don't 5fou take 
notice of a little white straw he carries in his mouth } 

' That straW} you must understand,he would notpart with 
for ihe longest tract about the molehill: Did you but 
know what he has undergone to purchase it ! See how 
the ii§ts of all qualities and conditions swarm about 

Jiim*-— Should this straw drop, out of^is mouth, yoii 
would see all this numerous circle of attendants fbllow 
the next that took it up^ and leave the discarded insect^ . 
or run over his back to come at its successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
moIehiUt observe first the pismire that listens to the em- 
met on her left hand,at the same time that she seems to 
turn away her head from him. He tells this poor insect 
she is a goddess, that her eyes are brighter than the sua^ 
that life and death are at her disposal. She believes him, 
and gives herself a thousand little airs upon it« Mark' 
the vanity of the pismire on your left hand. She can 
scarce crawl with age, but you must know she values 
herself upon her birth ; and if you mind, spurns at eve- 
ry ;ODe that comes within her reach. The littlo^nimble . 
coquette that is runningalong by the side of her is a wit. 
She has broke many a pismire's heart* Do but ^observe < 
what a drove of lovers are runnin|^ after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first 
of all to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if you 
pleasei that death comes upon the molehill^ in the shape, 
of a cock sparrow, who picks up, without distinction, . 
the pismire of quality and his fiatterers, the pismire of 
substance and his day laborers, the white straw officer 

. and' his sycophants, with all the goddesses^ wits, and > 
beauties.of the mole Jiill. , 
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Ma7 we not imagine, that bein^^s of superior natures, 
and perfections regard all the instances of pride and 
vanlty^among our own sp/!cies in, the same kind of view, 
^hen ibey take a survey of those who inhabit the earth, 
or in the iangua|^e of an ingenious. French poet, of those 
pismires that people this heap of dirt, which human 
nmnity.has diviled into climates and regions. . 

X il I. —/oMrwa/ of the life of Alexander Severua.'^^ 

, GiBBoirv . 

ALEXANDER rose early. The first momenu of the 
day were consecrated to private devotion : fiut as her 
deemed the service of maafund the most acceptable wor- . 
ship of the godS} the i^^veatest part of his morning hours 
were employed in council ; where he. discussed public 
affairs* and determined private causes, with la patience. 
. and discretion ab9ve his years. The dryness of business ^ 
was enlivened by the charms of literature ; atfd a por* 
iioD of time was always set apart for his favorite studies 
etpoetry, history and4>hilosophy. The works of Vir-' 
l^il and Horace,the republics of Plato, and Cicero, form- 
' his taste, enlarged his underslandirig,^ and gave him < 
noblest ideas t>f man and of government.. The ex-* 
ises of the body succeeded to those of the tnitid ; anii 
ixander, who was tall, active and robust, surpassed 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by 
the use of his bath, and a slight dinner, he resumed, , 
with new vigor, the business of the day: And till the 
hour of supper, the principal meal.o£ the Romans, he 
was attended by. his secretaries, with -whom he read 
and answered the multttude of letters, memorials, and 
peti^ons, that must have been addressed to the master 
of the greatest part of the world. His tabid was served 
wUh the most frugal simplicity \ and whenever he was 
at. liberty to consult his. own inclination, the company- • 
eonsistedof a few select friends, men of learning and 
virtue. ., Hii dress was plain and modest ; his demeas- 
oi^courteous And atfable. - At the proper hours, his pal- 
ace was open to all his subjects ; but the voice of a crlec 
was heard) as in the Eleusinlan mysteries, pronoimce- 
injg jhe..same.jjaitttary admQmition.--»H Let njw^ "" -^ 
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these holy walls unless he is conscious of a pure and . 
ianocent mind**' 

yilV. '^Character o/Juliu9 Ce«ar.— Mi on jlston. 

CESAR was endowed with eveiy great and noble 
quality that could exE^lt human natufe, and give a man 
the ascendant in society ; formed to excell in peace 
aa^ell as war, provident in council, fearless in actioni . 
and executing what he had resolved with an amaz- 
iag celerity ; generous beyond measure to his friendSi 
placable to his enemies; for parts, learning and elo* 
qoence, scarce inferior to any man» His orations were 
admired for two qualities, which are seldom found iogeth*^ 
er^ strength and elegance. Cicero ranks him among the 
greatest orators that Rome ever bred : And Quintillian . 
says, that he spoke with the same force with which he 
fought ; and, if he had devoted himselfto the bar, would 
have been the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor 
was he a master only of the politer arts, but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learning ; 
and, among other works which he published, addressed < 
twa books to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the 
art of speaking and writing correctly. He was a most, 
liberal patron of wit and learning, whersoever they were 
Ibund ; and, out of his love of these talents,, would read- 
ily pardon those who had employed them against him- . 
self ; rightly judging, that, by making such men his 
friends, he should draw praises from the same fountain 
from which, he had been aspersed. His capital passions . 
were ambition and love of pleasure ; which he indulged 
in their turns, to the greatest excess : yet the first was 
always predominant ; to which he could easily sacrifice 
all the charms of the second, and draw pleasure even 
from tolls and dangers^ when they ministered to his 
glory. For he thought tyranny, as Cicero says, the 
greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth 

-averseof Euripides, which expressed the image of his 
souh That if right and justice were ever to be violated 
tfa^ were to be/violated for the sake of reigning. This 

"waslJiechief end and purpose of his life ; the scheme 
thtifhelutd formed from ^19 early youth; se that, as 
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Gato txviy declared of hiiuy he came with sobriety apd 
meditation to the subversion of the republic. He used* 
to sajTy that there were two things necessary to acquire 
and to support pewer^i-iiSoIdiers and money ; which yet 
depended mutually on each^ther : With money, there- 
fore, he provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted' 
money ; and was, of all men, the most rapacious in plun*- 
dering both friends and foes; sparing neither prince^ nor 
state, nor temple, nor even private persons, who were-, 
known to possess any share of treasure. His great abii-* 
iiies would necessarily nave made him one of the first 
citizens of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition of a sub^ 
ject, he could never, rest till he bad made himself a 
monarch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence 
seemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was . 
mounted had turned his head) and made him giddy : 
For by a vain ostentation of his power, he de^iroyed * 
the stabiliiy of it ; and as men shorten life by liviug, 
too fast, so, by an intemperance of reigning, he brought 
his reign to a violent end.*' 

I WAS yesterday comparing the industry of m^n with 
that of other creatures; in which I could not but ob- 
serve,that^otwithstandlng we are obliged by duty tokeep- 
ourselves in constant employ, after the same manner 
as inferior animals are prompted to it by instinct, we 
fall very short of them in this particular. We are here 
the more inexcusable, because there is a greater va« 
riety of business to which we may apply- ourselves. 
Reason opens to us a large field of affairs which other 
creatures are not capable of* . fieasts of prey> and, I be« 
lieve of all other kinds, in their natural state of beingr 
divide their time between action and rest. They ^ are 
always at work or asleep In short, their waking hours 
are wholly takefi up in seekio|f after their food, or in 
consuming it. The human species oi>Jy, to the great 
reproach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
"the day hangs heavy on them," that ^« they ot 

know what to do with themselves," that ** they a* 

iftss how , to pass a way their tkne i'\ with man) lOr 
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like shamefol murmufs, which we often find in the 

■. months of those who are staled reasonable beings. How 

\' monstrous are such expressions, among creatures who 

' have the labors of the mind, as well as those of the 

body, to furnish them ^ith proper employments ; who 

besides the busiiKess of theii proper caliin^i> and profes* 

sions can apply themselves o the duties uf religion, to 

, : me'^itation^ to the reading of ustful books, codisccUn^e; 

in a word, who may exei-cise themselves in the uii« 

. bounded pursuits of knowledge and virtue, and, every 

hour of their Hveb,m(»ke themselves wiser or'better than 

' they* were befoi-e. 

■^ After having been taken upforsoane time in this course 
^ of thought, \ diverted myself with a bookf according to 
my usual custom, in order to unbend my mind before I 
i went io sleep. The book i made ufte nt on this occasien 
was Luciar^, where I amused my thoughts for about an 
hour, among the dialogues of the dead ; which/ in ali 
probability, produced the following dresm : 
; I was conveyed, mts thought, into the entrance of !be 
; InfeiiMi regions, where i saw Rhadamanihus, one of 
the judges of the dead, seated on his tribunal. On his 
left hdorl stood the keeper of ti.rebus, on his light the 
keeper of Elysium. I was told he sat upon woman that 
day, there being several of the sex lately arrived, Who 
had not yet their mansions assigned them. 1 was sur- 
, prised to hear him ask every one of them the same ques- 
tion, namely, what They had been doing? Upon this 
' question being proposed to the whole assembly, they 
Starr: d one upon another, as^not knowmg what to an- 
. swer. Hcthcn interrogated each of them, separately. 
Madam, says he to the fir« of them, you have been up- 
on the earth about? fifty years : What have you been do- 
ing there aH this while I Doing, says she ; really, 1 do 
not know what I have been doing : fdcMre I may have 
time given me to i-ccollcct After about half an hour's 
pause sh^ lokl him that she had been playing at crimp ; 
upon whJchRliadamanthusbeckoiiedtd the keeper an 
* hts left hand to ;takc her in to custody. And yow, Mad- 
. amfbays the judge, that look with such a soft and Un- 
..guishin^air.; i think yoif set out for this place vin yo«r 
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nine a&d twentieth fear, what h.ave you been doing irfl 
this while ? I had a great deal o£ business on mjr hands, 
says shei. being taken up the first twelve years of my life 
in dressing a jointed baby, and all the reroaining^ part 
of it in reading plays and romances* Very well| says he» 
youliave employed yo^r time to good purpose. Aw^y 
with hen I'he next was a plain country woman: 
Weill mistress, says Rhadamanthus, and what have you 
been doing ? AnH please your worship, says she, I did 
not live quite forty years ; and in that time brouglit 
my husband seven daughters, made him nine thousand 
cheeses, and left my youngest girl with him, tolook af- 
ter his house in my abscence ; and who, I may ventofe 
to say, is as pretty a housewife as any in the country* 
Rhadamanthes smiled at the simplicity <^the good wo- 
man, and ordered the keeper of Elysium to take her in* 
to his care. And you, fair lady^ says he, what have 
you been doing these Eve and thirty years ? 1 have 
been doing no hurt, 1 assure you, sir, said she. That 
is well, said he : But what good hav^ |^ou been doing ? 
The lady was in great confusion at this question : And 
not knowing what to answer, the two keepers leaped 
out to seize her at the same time.; the one took her by 
the hand to convey her to Elysium, th6 other caught 
hold of her, to carry her away to Erebus, But Rhada- 
manthus observing an ingenuous modesty in her counte- 
nance and behaviour, bid them both let her loose, and| 
set her aside for re-examination when he was more H 
leisure. An old woman, of a pTX>ud and sour look, 
presented herself next at the bar ; and being asked what 
she had been doing ? Truly, said she^ I lived three 
score and ten years in a very wicked world, and was so 
angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I 
r passed most ofmy last years in condemning the follies 
of the times. I was every day blaming the silly r"n«^«rt 
of people about me^ in order to deter those I coi i 

with from falling into the like errors ai>d miscarriag ». 
Very well, «ay^ Rhadamanthus, but did you k< e 

same watchful eye over your own actions ? Wh^ f, 

said she, 1 was so taken up with publishing the i ii 

Others, that I had no time to consider my own. L« 
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ftm) says Rhadamaniha^, be pleased to file off to the 
Hieft, and make room for the venerable toatron th^ 
stands behind you* i^Id grj tie woman , says he, I think 
you are fourscore: You have heard the question-^ What 
have you been doini^ so long in the world ? Ah, sir, says 
^e, 1 have been doin^ what 1 should not have done i 
biit 1 had made a firm resohuion to have changed my 
life, if I had no- been snatched dff by an untimely endK 
'Madam, 9ay9 he, you will |>lease to follow your leader ; 
And spying another of the same age, interrogated her in 
the same form. To which the nmtron replied^ 1 have 
been the wife of a husband who was as dear to me in 
his old age as in his youth. I have been a mother, and 
▼cry happy m my children, whom I endeavored to bring 
*«)p in every thing that is good. My eldest son is blest 
•4)y the poor, and beloved by every one that knows hinw 
1 lived within my own fanvily, and left it much more 
wealthy than k found it. Hhadamanthus, who knew 
the value of the old lady, smiled upon her in such a 
manner, that the keeper of Elysium, who knew hb of* 
'fice, reached out his nand to her. He no sooner touch- 
ed her but her wrinkles vaDiahed, her eyes sparkled} 
lier cheeks glowed with blusiies, and she appeared in 
full bloom and beauty. A young woman, observing 
that this officer, who conducted the hay^py to Elysiumi 
-was so great a Oeautiiier, longed to be in his hands ; so^ 
that pressing through the crowd, she \\as the next that 
appeared at the bar : And being asked what she had 
been doing the ^ve and twcniy years thai she had passed 
in the woild ? 1 have endeavored, says she, eversince I 
came to years of discretion, to make myself lovely, and 
gain aci nut ers. in order to it, I p issed my time in bot- 
tling up Maydew, inventing vuitewashes, mixing col- 
ors, c«jtiing out p:Mchcs, consuliing ray glass, suiuQg. 
my complexion.— Khadanianthus without hearing her 
out< gave I he W£;n to take her off. Upon the approach 
thejteeper of Erebus, her color faded, her lace, was 

ickei-ed up with wrinkles, and her whole person lost 

-*-*'brmiiy. 

^as then surprised wi«h a distant snuod of a tlHrhole 
poffemales>ri*at came forward, laughing, siagijig 
40 
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tind dancing* I was very desirous to know 'the tte^p^ 
4ion they would meet with^ andy withal, was very appre- 
henaive that Rhadamanthua would sfK»ll their mirth 4 
' but At their nearer approach) the timae grew ao yery 
greot' that it awakened me. 

I lay some time, reflecting in myself x)!! the pddnesa 
of this dreamland could not forbear asking my own 
heart, what I was doiag I I answered myself) that I 
was writing Guardians, I ( my readers make as good a 
use of this work as I design they should, I hope it wiU 
neTerbeimpi^tedtome, asaworkthat is.vain and un- 
•profitablc. ^ 

I shall conclude this paper with reGommending to 
them the same short selfexaminatlon. If e%:ery one of 
them frequently lays his hand upon his hearti and con- 
siders what he is doing, it will check him in all theidle» 
^r what isworse, the vicious moments of bib lifc$ lift up 
his mind when it is running 6n in 'a series of indifferent 
actions, ^tKi encaurage iiim when he.is.engaged in those 
which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will 
very mtich alleviate that guUt, which the best of men 
have reason to acknowledge in their daily confessionSfPf 
. 'Meaving undone those things which they ought to have 
done, and of doing those things which they ought- not to 
liave done." 

XVlr^Charae^er 0/ Francis J.— Robebtson. 
FRANCIS died at Rambouiliet, on the last day of 
March in Ihe fifty third year of his age, and the thirty- 
thii'd of his reign. During twenty eight years of that 
^ time anavowed rivalship subsisted between him and the 
emperor;, which involved, not only their own domioi* 
•ytions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, prosecut- 
• ed with.the more violent animosity, and drawn out to' a 
greater length than had been known in any former pe- 
riod. 'Many circumstances contributed to bo* ^ T"»i«»fr 
animosity was founded in opposition of in terete, 
^ned by personal emulation, and exaspenitedj y 

.by mutual injuiies, but by reciprocal insults. e 

same time, whatever advantage one seented to p o 

wards gaining the ascendant, was wuideiTully b ~ d 

by some favorable circumata&ce pccuiiaf to tii< t« 
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Thcem|MBroHs domiiubiA^were of grmt extent ;th« 
French king^s Ujr more compact ; Francis governed his 
liingdom with absolute pow^r ; that of Charles was lim* 
itedy bat ho svivplied the want of authority by address : 
The troopaof theformer were more impetuous and en* 
terprbinK ; ^hose ofthelattor better disciplined and 
more patient of fatigue. 

. The talents and atulities of the two raonarchs were 
aa different as the advantages which they possessed, and 
ecHitriboted^o leas to prolong the contest between them. 
Francis. tooh4ii8 resolutions suddenly; prosecuted them, 
at first witfi warmth ; and pushed them into execution 
lyith a most adventurous courage ; but, beiogk destitute 
of the perseverance necessary to surmount difficulties be 
often abandoned his debi^^ns, or relaxed the vigor of pur- 
auity irom impatience, and sometimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated loog,and detern^ed witl\ coolnessc 
But having once fixed bis plan, he adhered to it with in- 
flexible obstinacy ; and neither danger nor discourager 
, ment eould turn him aside from tho execution of it. 
The success of their enterprises was as different aa 
their character8,and was aa uniformly infiiiencedby them. 
Francis, by hb impetuous activity, often disconcerted 
the emperor's best laid schemes ; Charles, by a more 
calm, but steady prosecution of his designs, checked the 
rapidi^ of his rival's career, atid baffled or repulied hia 
moat vigorous efforts* The former, at the opening of a 
war or a campaign, broke in iupon his enemy with the 
violence of a torrent, and carried all before him ; the 
latter, waiting until he saw the force of his rival begin 
to abate, recovered, ii\ the end, not only all that he had 
lost, but made new acquisitions. Few of the French 
monarch's attempts towards conquest, whatever prom- 
ising aspect they might wear at firsts were conducted to 
an happy issuef many of tbe^ emperor's enterprises, even 
after they appeared desperate and in^racticable^ termi- 
nated in the most prosperous manner* 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit and 
reputation, has not been- fixed| either by strict scrutiny- 
into their abilities for government, or by an impartial 
consideration of the greatnosaand success of their under«^ 
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takings ; and Francis is one- o£ tlio«^ iftonarctef W&y 
eccupf a bif^her rank in Ihe tcnple. of i^mer tbrnnt^ 
tiler their talents or performances entitle iBem to hoM. 
This pre-eTninence he owed to mztf different «i^cuf*» 
stances. The soperiorify which Cbarles «cquireit by^ 
the victory of Pavia,and whichyfrom thatperiody he pte^ 
served through the remainder of his reign^ was somas- 
ifest, that Francis* struggle against his cxhetbitant and: 
growing donainiotiiy was viewed by most of the otbtir 
powers not only with that partiality which naturally anrl*^ 
ses from those whogallantiy maintain an utiequtfl eofi- 
testbut ivith the favor dne to one who was resisting a, 
common enemy, and endeavorkTg to set botmde to a; 
monarch, equally formidabie to them alL The charac- 
ters of princes, too» especially among their cotempors- 
Hes, depend) net only opoft their talents for gov^snf- 
ment, bm npon thek qualiiUs av men. Francisi iiotwitfa* 
standing the many errors conspicuotis in hk foreign 
policy and domestic administration^ w«t neTertbekftss 
humane, beneficent, generous. Me poesessd dignity. 
withont pride, affability free from nieanness^ and ^cour- 
tesy exempt from deceit. AH who had access to know 
him,and no man of merit was ever denied that prtvUegtf . 
respected and loved him^ Gaptivaied with his personal 
qualities, his subjects forgot his defects as a n[H>narch ; 
and admiring him» aa the most accomplished and amki« 
ble gentleman in his dominions, they^hardly muimured 
at acts of maladministration.; which in a prince of less. 
engaging disposition, would have been deemed unpar- 
doiiable^ 

Thisadmirationi however, must have been temporary 
only, and would have died away with the courtiers who 
bestowed it ; the illusion arising from bis private virtues 
mpst have ceased) and posterity wouhi have judged of 
his public conduct with its usual impartiality : But an- 
other circumstance prevented this $ and his name hath 
been transmitted to posterity with increasing repntation. 
Science and the arts had, at that time, made IHtle prog- 
ress in France. They were just beginning to advance 
beyond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, and. 
which had hitherto, hfeii^.tb^ij^.oiiij^ seat. Fr«»Mi4x 
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took tfaem immediately under hU prolecti<Hif and vied 
with Leo himaelfi in the zeal and munificencei witfar* 
which he encouraged them. He invited learned mea^ 
to bis court, he conversed with them familiarlff he em-- 
pjoyed them in businessi he raised them to offices of* 
dignii3r« and honored them with his confidence. That^ 
race of men, not more prone to complain when denied^ 
the respect to which they fancy themselves en titledythan* 
apt^ to be pleased when treated with the distinction 
which they consider as their due, thought they could not 
exceed in gratitude to such a benefacteri and strained 
their inventiouy and employed all their ingenuity, in 
panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their descnptiona - 
of Francis^ bounty, adopted their encomiums^ and re- 
fi^'id upon them. The appellation of Father ofLetttrt^ 
beiitowed upon Francis, had rendered his memory sab- 
ered among historians \ and they seem to have regarded 
it as a sort of impietyi to uncover his infirmities, or to- 
point out his defects. Tims Francis, notwithstanding 
his inferior abilities and want of success, hath more than . 
equalled the iame of Charles. The virtues which ho. 
possessed as a man, have entitled him to greater admi* 
ration and praise than have }>een bestowed upon th&eit* - 
tensive genius, and fortunate arts, of a more capable^v 
blit less amiable rivaU:. 

XVIL— 7%e Suftfier and Gractf .—Stebh^. 

A SHOE coming loose from the forefoot of the thill- - 
horse, at the befi^nning t>f the ascent of mount Taurirai 
the postillion dismounted^ twisted the shoe off and put 
it in his pocket : As the ascent was of five or six miles^ 
and'that horse our main dependence^ I made a point of 
having the ahoe* fastened on again as well as we could ; 
but the postillion had thrown away the nails, and the 
hammer in the chaise bojc bein^of ncKgreatuse without 
them, i submitted to go on . 

He had not mounted half a mile bighets when com^ 
iag to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second 
shoe, and from ofFhisx)tHer forefoot. I then got out of 
tUe-ohaUein^ good earnest ; wid, seeing ^ house about 



• quarter o^ a mile to the left hatidrWitti it g^eat deaV 
ado ( prevailed upon^the pastillion to tarn up to it. The- 
look c^ the house, and every thing about it, as \«e drew 
nearer aoon reconciled me to the disaster. U was a lit- 
tle form house, surrounded with about twenty acres of 
ytneyardy about as much corn ; and close to the house^ 
OB one aide, was a fiqtagerie of an acre and a half, full 
ol every thing which could make plenty in a French 
peasant's house; and on the other side, was a lictle wood| 
lifllicfh furnished wherewithal to dress it. U was about 
eight in the evening when i got to the house ; so ( left 
the postillion to manage his point as he could ; and^ for 
, sitiiei i walked directly into the house. 

The fiimily consisted of an old gray headed man and ' 
his wtlo^ with five or six «ons and sons in law, and theic 
feveral wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them. 

They were all sitting down together to their lentil-- 
soup ; ^A large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the 
table ; and a fiaggoD of wine at each end of it promised 
wf 4Ju»||gh_the fitagea of the repas t— it was a feast of- 
K)VC. -- - -^ 

The old man rose uf^toiineetme, and with a respect- 
fill cordiality would have me sit ^.wn at the table. My 
lieart waa ait down Uie moment I entered the room 4 sou 
I sat down at once, like a son of the ifamily ; and, to in* 
veat myself in the character as speedifj^as I could, I 
instantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up' 
the loaf, cut myself a. hearty luncheon ; andj^as I did it 1 
aaw a testimony in every eye, not only of an«hbnest wel« 
come but of a welcome mixed with thanks, that i F 



fiot seemed to doubt k. ^^ 

Was it this, or tell; me, Nature, what else was i%that' 
made this morsel so sweet^— and to what magic 1 
It that the draught! took of their flaggonwasso^ 
clous with it) that 1% remains upon my palate to| 
hour ? 

If the supper was to niy taste, the grace which 
lowed was much more so. 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knocj 
upon the table with the haft of his knife, to bid iher 
prepare for the dancen . Themoment the signal was giy]! 
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en, the women and girls ran altogether into tlie hftdk 
d{>artnients to tie up their hair, and the 3roung men to the 
door to wash their faces, and change their sahotft (wood* - 
mkhoeti) and in three minutes erery soul was reedf ^ 
upon d little esplanade before the house to begin. The 
old man and his wife come out last> and, placing me be* 
twixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf bjr the door. 

The old man bad some hhy years ago, been no mean 
performer upon the vielle ; and, at the age he was then . 
of. touched it well enough for the purpose. His wife 
sung now andihena little to the tune^ then intermitted^ 
and joined herold man again, as their children and grand* 
diiidreR danced 4>e fore them. 

' It was not till the middle of the second danoe, whea 
for some pausesin the movement,^wheoein they all seem^ 
ed to look yt^y 1 fancied 1 could distinguish un elevation^ 
, ^spirit, different from that which is the cause or the 
; effect xyf simple jollity. In a wordy I thought 1 beheld 
i«lig^on mixing in the dunce ; but) as 1 had never seen 
her so engaged, 1 should have looked upon it now as one 
efthe illusions of an imagination which is eternal^ 
Ynisleading nne, had not the old man, as soon as the dance 
ended^ said, that this w^s their constant way % end thait 
all his life long, he made it a rule, after supper waaever) 
to call out his family to dance and rejoice ; belie vinfs^ 
he said, that a cheerfnl and contented mind wae the beat 
sort of thanks te> heaven that an illiterate peasant ceuld. 
])ay.-^0]r learned prelate eiiher$ said l. 

XVI li. — Rufitic Felicitt^k — !«.. 

^ Man Y' are< the silent pleasures of the honest peasant, 
irho rises cheerfully to his U^bor.— 'Look into his dwel« 
*Ung— .Where the scene of every man's happirve&s chiefly 
Kes ;-.-he has the same domestic endearments*— ^asniuch 
jc»y and comfort in his children) and as flattering hopes 
i>ftheirdoing well-— to enliven his hours and gladden 
fiiis heartyas you would conceive in the most affluent ste^ 
4isn. And I make no doubt, in general, but if the triie 
^ji^ount of his joys and. sufferings were to be balanced 
Mth those of his belters— that the upshot would prove, 
be. ja Uule mere, than thb \ .that the^ rich- man ha4 the^ : 



V 
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more meat'^but the poor man the better 8toaiacb;9«pthe 
one bad more luxuty— -more able physicians to attend 
and set him to rigphu ;— the oilier, more health and 
«oundnes;> in his bones, and less occasion for their help} 
that, after these two articles betwixt them were balanc* 
ed— in all other things they stood upon a level-^that 
the sun shines as wanm^n-the air blows as fresh, and ;he 
earth breathes as fragrant upon the one as the other ;-« 
and they have an equal share, in ail the. beauties and real 
kienefiits of nature* 

XiX.— ^otta^ of Mouming^'-^J^r 

LET us go into the house of monming made so b^ 
9uch addictions as have been broui^ht in merely by the 
common cross accidents and disasters to which our con* 
dition is exposed-^^where, perhaps, th# aged parents ait 
broken hearted, pierced to their souls, with the folljr 
and indiscretion of a^hankless child-— the child of their 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expectations cen* 
tered : — Perhaps, a more affecting scene— ^ virtuous 
family lying pinched with want> where the unfortunate 
support of it, having long struggled with a train of mis^ 
fortunes, and bravely fought up against them, is now 
piteously borne down at the last—overwhelmed witJi a 
cruel blow, which no forecast or frugality- couid have 
prevented. O God \ look upon his afflictions. 0eht»14 
hitn distracted with many sorrows, surrounded with the j 
tender pledges of his love; and the partener of hb cares-— j 
without bread to give them ; unable from the remem« ^ 
brance of Jjetter dafs to dig ;— to beg ashamed. 

When we ent^ intt> the house of mourning, auch uam 
this— it is impossible to insuk the un£ortuiiate,evenwith 
an improper look. Under whatever levity and rdiasipii- 
tion of heart such objects catch our eyes— >they cau^ | 
likewise our attentions, collect and call home our scat- ; 
tered thoughts, and exerof&e them with wisdom. A j 
transcient sceneofdistres6,sueh as is here sketched^Kow j 
soon does it furnish materials to set the* mind at work i 
Hownecesftarily^does it engage it to the consideraiion of j 
the mberies^and mis^rtnnesf the^angers and calaniitiea . 
t».w^tch-the Kfe of man la tsubject I Bj holding i^^ suck^ 
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a gliEBH before it, it forces the mindtosceaaadfieAect 
v^on the vanit^^^-the perishing eondkien/afttl oiicertait^ 
tenure of every thincf iti ibis world. From reflectionti 
c^ibia serbus cast, l>ow ihsensibly do the thoughts car* 
ry vts further ;— and, from consideriog whftt we are^ 
what kind of world we IWe iiiy and what evils be&H «» 
in ity how naturally do they set us to look forward at 
What possibly we 'shall be ;'^br what Idnd of world w#r 
are intended-^what evils may beiall us there«-mid what 
provisions we should make against them here^ whilst we 
biave time and opportunity ! If these lessons are so in* 
separable from the house of mourning here supposed-— • 
we shall find it a still more instructive school of wisdomt 
when we take a view of the place in that affectini^ light 
ift which the wise man seems to confine it in the text;— 
in whieh, by the house of mourning, I believe he means 
^at particular scene of sorrow, where there is lamen- 
tation and mourning for the dead. Turn in hither, I 
beseech you for a moment* Behold tlie dead man ready, 
to be carried out^ the only son of his mother, and she a 
^idow. Perhaps a still more affecting spectacle, a kind 
and indulgent father of a numerous family lies breath* 
tess— -snatched away in the strength of his age— -toniy 
and in an evil hour, from his children, and the bosom 
of a disconsolate wife* Behold much people of the 
city gathered together to mix their tears, with settled 
sorrow in their looks, going heavily.aleng to the house 
of moummg, to perform that last melancholy ofHce, 
which when the debt of nature is paid we are called 
upon to pay to each other, if this sad occasion, which 
' leads him there, has not done it already, take notice 
le what a serious and devout frame of mind every man 
is reduced, the moment he enters thi9 gate of ufiiction. 
The busy and fluttering spirits, which, in the house of 
7«\rth, were wont to transport him from one diverting 
( ject to another— -see how they are &llen ! how peace- 
\ If they are laid I In this gloomy mansion, full of 
! ules and uncomfortable damps to seize i\\p soul— see 
1 e light and easy heart, which never knew what it was 
1 think before, how pensive it is now, how 8ofi,^how 
-ptible, how futt of religious impressions, how deep 
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4>reath9 that he intends to . |)lough vp such a part of hk 
estate next year, (hat the times are hard, and that a 
man has much ado lo get through the world. His 
'vrholedbcotisnie Is oothiag-but hurry and inSeoherence, 
He acquaitus yoi>, that Di^m^ip^fS had the largest torch 
at the feast of Ceres ; asks >ou if you remember hoar 
-many-piilars are in /the musick theatre ;te Us you that tie 
took physic yesterday ; and desires to koow what day of 
the month it is. if you have patience to hear him be 
wiU inform you what festivals are kept in Aug'USt) what 
in October, and v\hat in December. 

When you see such a fcMow jas this colidl^ towards 
you, ran for yuur life. A man had much better he via* 
tted hy a fever ; so painful is it to be fastened upon ty 
one of thit» m^ke, who u^es it -for granted that you have 
nothing else to do, but ^Lve him a hearii^. 

lll^^Char.acier<>f Addison ua a Writer to^OHNaoM* 

AS a discriber of life and manners, M r< Addifton nuet 
be allowed to stand perhaps the first in the first rattk:« 
His humor is peculiar to himself , and is so happily dif- 
fused, as to (>;iv6 the grace of novelty to domestic scenes 
and daily occurrences. He never o^e^atefiB the modeaty^ 
nature^ nor raises merriment of wonder by the violauon- 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much 
ficielity, that he can hardly be said to invent ; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so much original that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose them not merely the prodiictof ima^^* 
nation. 

As a teacher of wisdom he may be confidently fol- 
lowed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic €W 
superstitious ; he appears neither veakly credulous, nor 
wantonly «»ceptical ; his morality i::> neither dangerously 
lax, nor implacably rigid. All the enchan* T 

fancy, and all the cogency of argument*, arc I 

to recommend to the reader nis real interest, I 

pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is sh 
times as the phantom of a viMon, sometimes ap,. i 
half veiled in an alicgory, someiiuies atttacts rc^arc i 
the robes of fancy, and sometimes step- '---"^ '~ i 
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confidenee of i-eason* She wears a thousand dresses, and 
in all is pleasing. 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 
sabjects not formal, on light occasions not groreling ; 
pure without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboration ; always equs^le^ and always easy, y^ithout 
glowing words or pointed sentences. His page is al- 
ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splen- 
dor. It seems to have been his principal endeavor to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction ; he is there- 
fore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connexions, 
and sometimes descends too much to the language of con- 
versation ; yet, if his language had been less idiomatical, 
it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
What he attempted he performed { he is never feeble, 
and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never rapid; 
and be never f^tagnates. His sentences have neither stu- 
died amplitude norafTccted brevity ; his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
wishes to attain an English style, familiAr but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison. 

IV.^^Pleaaure and Pam.— Spectator. 

THERE were two families, which, from the begin- 
ningofthe world, were as opposite to each other as light 
and darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, and 
the other in hell. The youngest descendant of the first 
family was Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happi- 
ness, who was the child of Virtue, who was the offspring 
of the Gods. These, as 1 said before, had their habita- 
tion in heaven. The youngest of the opposite family 
wa:> Pain, who was the son of Misery, who was the child 
of Vice, who was the offhpring of ihe Furies. The 
Ion of this race of beings was in hell. 

liddle station of nature between these two op- 

•* ^g ^j^, jl^g earth, which was inhabited by 

1 middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the 

< vicious as the other, but partaking of the 

I /d and bad qualities of those two opposite families — 
• 'her - - - ^ •««. ^hat this species, commonly catled 
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MAN, was too virtuous to be miserable and too vicious 
to be happy, that he might malte a distinction between 
the good and the bad, ordered tlie two youngest of the 
abovemeniioned families (Plcfasurcj who Was the daugb« 
♦er of Happiness, and Pain, who ^as the son of Misery) 
to meet one another upon this part of nature, M^hich lay 
in the half way between them, having promised to set- 
tie it upon them both, provided they could agree upon 
(ht division of it, so as to share mankind between them. 
Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in tiieir |iew 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point* 
that Pleasure should takepossession of the virtuous,and 
Pain of the vicious part of that species which was given 
up to them. But upon examirUng to which of them anjr 
individual they met with * belonged, they found each of 

~ them liad a right to him ; for that contrary tg what they 
had seen in thmr old place of residence^ there was no 
person so vicious who i had not some good in himt nor 
any person so virtuous who had not in him some evil — 
The truth of it is, they generally found,upon search,that 
in the most vicious man PIeasure> might Jay claim to 
an hundredth part, and that in the most virtuous paan 
Pain might come in for at least two thirds* This thef 
saw would occasion endless disputes between thero» un« 
ic&s they could come to some accommodation. To this 
end, there was a mariiage proposed between them, and 

' at length concluded. Hence it is iha( we fiUd Pleasure 
and I^ain are such constant yoke fellows, and that they 
either make their visits together, or are never far asun- 
der. If Pain comes into an heart, he is quickly follow- 
ed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure 
Pain is not far off. 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very conveni- 
ent, for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the 
intention of Jupiter in sending them among mankind.-— 
To remedy, lheref<6re,ihi8 inconvenience, it yrjks stipu- 
lated between thein byarticle,andcomfirmed by the con- 
sent of each faiTjily, ihat,notwithstandiiTg they here pos- 
sessed the species indiffeiently, upon the death of every 
single person, if he was found to have in him a certain pro- 
irtion of evil, he should be. dispatched into the infernal 
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ifgioiiabyapassportfromPaiD^there to dwell with Mis- 
crff Vice and the Furies ; or, on thcconuary, if he had 
ia him a certain proportion oS good, he should be dis- 
patched into heaven, by a passport from Pleanure, the^-e 
t« dwell witii Happiness, Virtue and the Gods, 
v.— ^r Roger de Cover (y*if Family. ^^l^. 

HAVING often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverly, to pass away a month with him 
in the country, 1 last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at his country- 
house, where I intend to form several of my ensuing 
speculations. Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted 
ipfrith my humor, lets me rise ^nd go to bed when L 
please, dine at his own table or in my chamber, as I 
tiiink fit, sit still and .say nothing, wimout bidding m* 
be merry. When the gentlemen of the country come 
to see him, he only shews me at a distance. As I have 
beenwalking in the fields, I have observed them stealing 
a aight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight 
desire them not to let me see them, for that I hated to 
be stared at. 

1 am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, because 
It consists of sober and staid persons#; for as the knight 
is the best master in the werld, he seldom changes his 
servants ; aitf as he is beloved by all about him, his ser- 
vants nex^r care for leaving him ;by this means hia 
domestics are all in years and grown old with their 
master. Tou would take his vallet de chambre for his 
brother ; his butler is gray headed, his groom is one of 
the gravest men i have ever seen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy counsellor. You see the goodness 
of the master even in the old house dog, and in a gray 
pad that is kept in the stable with great care^and tender- 
ness, out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe, with a great deal jf pleasure , 
the joy that appeared in the countensmces of these an- 
cient doinestics, upon my friend's arrival at hia country 
scat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at the 
sight of their old master; every one of them pressed for-; 
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ward to do something for him, and seemed dueouil^giKd 
if they were not employed. At the same time, the good 
old kn»ght, with the mixture of the father and the oeas- 
terofthefamilyi tempered the inquiries after hie owa 
sifairs with several kind questions relating to themselves. 
This humanity and good nature engages every body to 
him ; so that when he is pleasant upon any ef them, all 
his family are in good humor, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with ; oa the contraryi 
if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, itk 
easy for a stander-by to observe a secret concern in the 
looks of all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care uf his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as the rest of his fellow servants, wonderfully desir* 
ous of pleasing me, because they have often heard their 
master talk of me aa his particular friend. 

My chief companion when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or in the fields, is a very venerable 
man who is ever with Sir Kogcr, and has lived at his 
house in the nature of a chaplain, above thirty years.-— 
This gentleman is a person of good sense and some 
learning, of very regular life and obliging conversation ; 
fie heartily loves 6ir Roger, and knows that he is very 
much in the old knight's esteem ; so that be lives in the 
family rather as a relation than a dependai^* 

1 have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of an humorist ; and that his virtues, as well as 
imperfections, are, as it were,tinged by a certain extrav* 
agance, which npakes them particularly his, and distln* 
guishes them from those of other men. This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it ren- 
ders his conversation highly agreeable, and more de» 
lighiful than the same degree of sense and virtue would 
appear in their common and ordinary colors. As I was 
walking with hin> last night, he asked me how 1 liked 
the good man whom 1 have just now mentioned ;<•— and 
without staying for my answer, told me that he was 
afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his 
own table \' for \yhi<?U reason be desired a particuljir 
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Irjend of lua at the aDiveraitfy to find him outa clergy* 
nuin lather of piaia tense than much learniog) of a good 
aspect) a clear voices a sociable temper ; and if posai- 
bley a man who anderstood a little back gammon.— 
My friend) sajTS Sir Roger, found me out this gentle- 
man ; whoi besides the endowments required of hi mi iSf 
they tell mcf a good scholar, though he does not show 
it. I hare givenhim the parsonage of the parish ; and 
beeanse I know bis value> hare settled upon him a good 
annuity for life, if he outlives me, he shall find that he 
was higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. 
He has now been with me thirty years ; and, though 
he does not knovr I have taken notice of it, has never, 
in all that lime, asked anything of me for himself,' 
though he is every day soliciting me for something in : 
behalfofoneorother ofmy tennants, his parishioners. 
There has not been a law suit in the parish since he has 
lived among them, if any dispute arises, they apply 
themselves to htm for the decision ; if they do not ac« 
qmesce in bis judgment^ which I think never happened 
above ooce or twice at most, they appeal to me. At his • 
first settling with me, i made him a present of all the 
good sermons which have been printed in English ; and 
only begijed of him that every Sunday he would pro- 
nounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has 
digested them into such a series, that they follow one 
another naturally, and make a continued system of prac-: 
iical divinity. , 

As Sir Roger was going on in his^ story, the gentle- 
man \Ve were talking of came up to us ; and, upon the 
knight's asking him who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night) told us, the bUhop of St. Asaph, 
in the morning, and Ur. South in the afternoon. He 
then showed us his list of preachers for the whole year ; 
where i saw with a great deal of pleasure. Archbishop 
Tillolson, Bishop Saunderson, Dr« Barrow, Di'« Calamy, 
with several living authors, who have published discour- 
ses of practical divinity^ 1 no sooner saw this venerable 
man in the pulpit, but I very mnch approved oi my 
friend's insisting upon the quallHcationsof a gf>od aspecv, 
and a clear voice ; for I waswao charmed with the grace* 
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fulness of his figure and delircrf, as well as with the dis* 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never pa«aed sny 
' lime more to my satisfacdon. A sermon repeated after 
this manner, is like the compositi<mof apdet| in tho 
mouth of a graceful actor. 

VL'^^TAe F9Uy qflnconaiatent £xfiectatiofis.'^AnKiis* 

THIS world maybe conudered as a g^at mart of 
commerce^ where fortune expo^s.to our view rarioua 
commodities ; riches, ease, tranquility, iamet iat«grtty, 
knowledge. Every thing Is marked at a settled price. 
Our time, our labor, our ingenuity, is so much readf 
money, which we are to lay out to the best adva&ts^e. 
Exaniine, compare, choose, reject ; but stand to your 
own judgment ; and do not, like children^ when ypa - 
have purchased one thing, repine that you donot possess 
another, which you did not purchase. Such is the force 
of well regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous 
exertion of our faculties, directed, to one end will gen- 
erally insure success. W<mldyou, for instance, be rich? 
Do you think that single point worth the sacrificing 
every thing else to ? You may thefi be rich. Thousaada 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, and 
patient diligence, and attention to the minutest arti- 
cles<»f expense and profit. But you must give op the 
pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspi- 
cious temper. If you preserve your integrity, it must 
be a coarse spun and vulgar honesty. Those high and 
lofiy notions of morals, which you brought with you from 
the schools must be considerably lowered, and mixed 
with the baser alloy of a jealous and worldly minded pru« - 
dence. You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things ; 
and for the nice embarrassments ofa delicate and ingen- 
lious spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of them 
as fast as possible. You must shut your heart against 
the Muses,andbecbntentto feed your underst ' 
with plain household truths. In short you must 
tempt to enlarge your ideas, or polish y our taste,o. . 
your sentiments ; but must keep on in one beaten tra 
without turning aside> either to the right hand or to i 
left.— << But I cannot submit to drudgery like this~I ff 
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« spirit above it." It is well ; be above it then ; only do 
not repine that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too* may be 
parchased— by steady appUcation,and long solitary hours 
of study and reflection.-— Bestow these and you shall be 
learned. <* But,*' says the man of letters, << what a hard- 
ship it is, that many an illiterate fellow,whocanootcoD« 
strue the motto of the arms of his coach,shaU raiiie k for- 
tune and make a figuret while 1 have little more than 
the common conveniencies of life V* Was it in order to 
raise a fortune,ihat you coniumed the sprightly hours of 
youth in study and retirement ? Was it to be richi that 
you grew pale over the midnight lamp, and distilled the 
sweetness from the Greek and Roman spring f You have 
then mistaken your path, and ill employed your indm* 
try.-—" What reward have I then for all my labors V* 
What reward! a large comprehensive soulf well purg« 
ed from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and prejudices^ 
able to comprehend and interpret the works of man-— 
of God. A ricli, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant 
witli inexhaustible stores ofentertainment and reflection. 
A perpetual spring of fresh ideas,and the conscious dig- 

' nity of superior intelligence. Good Heaven ! and wba^ 
reward can you ask besides i 

^ But is it net some reproach upon the economf of 
Providence, that such a one, who is a mean dirty felloWf 
should have aitassed wealth enough to ^y half a na- 
Hon ?'* Not in the least. He made himself a mean dir« 
ij fellow for that very eiid. He has paid his health, his 

* conscience, his liberty, for it; and will you envy his 
bargain ? Will you hang your head and blush in his 
< presence,because he outshines you in equipage tedshowf 
Lift up your brow, with a noble confidence and say to 
yourself ^* I have not these things, it is true ; but it is 
because I have not sought, because I have not desired 
them ; it is because I possess something better ; I have 
chosen my lot ; I am content and satisfied/' 

You are a modest man— f^ou love quiet and independ- 
ence, and have a delicacy and reserve in your temper, 
which rendersit impossible fi^r you to elbow your way 
in the worlds and be the herald of your own merits. Be 
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conteat^ then» with a modest retirement, with the es*. 
teeiii of your intimate friends, with the praises of a 
blameless heartland a delicate ingenuous spirit ; but re- 
sign the splendid distinctions of the wor!^ to those wh» 
can better scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscience and 
strict regard to the rules of morality, makes him scrupu- 
lous and fearful of offending, is often heard to Complain - 
of the disadvantages he Ujbs under, in every path of hon- 
^r and profit* "Could I but get .over some nica 
points, and conform to the practice and opinion of those, 
about me, I might stand as fair a chance as others for 
dignities and preferment." And why can you not ^ 
What hinders fo\x from discarding , this troublesome 
scrupulosity of yours which stands so grievously in your 
way ? If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, 
sound at the very core, that does not shrmk from the~ 
keenest inspection ; inward freedom from remorse and 
perturbation, unsullied whiteness and simplicity of man- 
ners ; a genuine integrity. 

Pure in the4ast recesses of the min^ : , . 
if^ou think these advantages an inadequate Recompense 
for what you resign, dismiss your scruples this instant, 
and be a slave merchant, a director — or what you please; 

V iL-^ Ve^cri/uion c/iAc VaU ofKc9v>ick^in Cupideriandm' 

-— UaowHy.. 

THIS delightful vale is thus elegantly described by 
the late ingenious Dr. Drown, in a letter to a friend* 

in my way to the north, from Hagley, I passed 
through D(^vedale ; and to say the truth, was disappoints 
cdinit. When I came to Buxton,! visited another 
or two of their romantic scenes; but these are infe- 
rior to Dovedale. They are all but poor miniatures of 
Keswick, which exceeds them more in grandeur tha» 
you can imagine ; and more, if possible, in beauty than 
in grandeur. 

Instead of a narrow slip of valley, which is seen at 
Dovedale, you have at Keswick a vast amphith^atrOf in 
circumference about twenty miles. Instead of a meft^te 
rivulet, a noble living lake ten miles round, of an ob- 
long form, adorned with a variety of .^ooded islands* 
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Tbe rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild} pointedi 
aod irregular ; but the hills are both little and unanima* 
tfid ; and the margin of the brook is poorly edged with ' 
weeds» morass and brushwood. But at Keswick, you 

L will on one side of the lake, see a rich and beautiful 
landscape of cultivated fields,rising Uj the eye in fine in- 

. equalities, with noble groves of oak, happily dispersed^ 
and climbing the adjacent htlls,shade above shade^in the 
most various and picturesque forms. On the opposite 

I shore, you will find rucks and clifiTs of stupendous height 
hanging broken overthe lake,in horrible grandeur,8ome 
of Ihem a thousand feet high,the woods climbing up their 

;- steep and shaggy sides, where mortal foot never yet ap« 
proached. On these dreadful heights the eagles build 
their nests; a variety of waterfalls are seen pouring from* 
their summits, and tumbliryg in vast sheets from rock to 

' Tock, in rude and terrible magnificence ; while, on all 
sides of thh immense amphitheatre,the lofty mountidns 

' rise round, piercing tlie clDuds, in shapes as tpiry and 
faatasdc as the very rocks of Dovedale. To this I must 

' add the frequent and bold projections of the cliffs into 

\ the lake, forming noble bays and promontories : In other 

' parts they finely retire from it, and often open in abrupt 
chasms, or clefts, through which at hand, you see rich 
and uncultivated vales ; and beyond these at various dis* 
tanceSf mountain rising over mountain-; among whichi 
new prctspects present themselves in mist, till the eye is 
lost in an agreeable perplexity ; 

Where active fancy travels beyond sense. 
And pictures things unseen.— 

I Were I to analyse the two places into their constitu- 
ent principles, I should tell you, that the full pferfection 
of Keswick consists in three circumstances; beauty, hor* 
ror and immensity, united ; the second of which alone is 

; found in Dovedale. Of beauty it hath little, nature 
having left it almost a desert ; neither its small extent 
nor the diminutive and lifeless form of the hilb, admits 
magnificence ; but to give you a complete idea of these 
three perfections, as they s^re joined in Keswick, would 
require the united powers of Claude, Salvator and Pousi- 

\ sio. The fir$t should throw his delicate sunshine over 
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the cultlrated vales, the scattered cols, the groves, the 
lake, and wooded islands. The second should dash out 
the horror of the rugged cliffs, the sleeps* the banging* 
woods, and foaming waterfalls ; while the grand pencil 
of Poussin should crown the whole, with the majesty of 
the impending mountains. 

So much for What 1 would calt* the permanent beautjr 
of this astonishing scene. Were 1 not afraid of bcmg 
tiresome, 1 could now dwell as long upon its varying or 
accidental beauties. I would sail around the lake, an- 
chor in every bay^ and land you on every promontory- 
and island. I would point out the perpetual change of 
prospect ; the woods, rocks, cliffs and mountains, by- 
turns vanishing or rising into view ; now gaining on the 
sight, hanging over our heads in iheir full dinfiensions, 
beautifully drpadful, and now, by a change of situation, 
assuming ritvf romantic shapes ; retiring and lessening 
en the eye,and insensibly loosing themselves in an azure 
mist. I would remark the contrast of light and shade, 
produced by the morning and evening sun ! the -one* 

' gliding the western, the other the eastern side of thit 
immense amphitheatre ; while the vast shadow,projected 
by the mountains, buries the opposite part in a deep and 
purple gloom, which the eye can hardly penetrate. The 
natural variety of coloring which ^ the several objects 

. produce, is no less wonderful and pleasing ; the ruling 
tints in the valley being those i¥ azure, green and goW ; 
yet ever various,arising from an intermixture of the lake« 
the woods, the grass, and cornfields ; these are finely 
contrasted by the gray rocks and cliffs ; and the whol^ 
heightened by the yellow streams of light, the purplc. 
hues, and misty azure of the mountains. Sometimes, a 
serene air and clear sky disclose the tops of the highest 
hills ; at ether times, you see the clouds involving their, 
summits, resting on their sides or descending to their 
base, and rolling among the valleys, as in a vast fur- 
nace. When the winds are high, they roar among the. 
cliffs and caverns, like peals of thunder : then, too, the 
clouds are seen in vast bodies, sweeping along the hills 
in gloomy greatness, while the lake joins the tumult, 
and tosses like a sea. But in calna weather, the whol£ 
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scene becomes new; theJakeisaperfectmiiTOiijendlbe 

I lendscape In all its beautf ; islands, fields^ woods, rocks 
and mountains) are seen . inverted) and floating on its 
surface* I will now carrj you to the top of a cliff, 

r where if fou dare approach the ridg;e, a new scene of 
astonishment presents itself ; where the valley, lake and 

. islands, seem lybg at our feet ; where this expanse of 
wdter appears diminished to a little pool,anudst the vast 

. and unmeasurable objects thal^surround it ; for here the 
Bummiu of more distant hills appear bejFond those you 

. have already seen ; and, rising behind each other, in sue* 

-cessiye ranges, and azure groups of craggy and broken 
steeps, form an immense and awful picture, which can 
only be expressed by the image of a tempestuous sea of 
icountsdns. Let^ me now conduct you down again to the 
valley and conclude with one circumstance more ; which 
is, that a walk by a sdll moon light (at which time the 
distant water fails are heard in all their variety of sound) 
among these enchantiixg dales, opens such scenes of 

> delicate beauty, repose And solemnity, as exceed all 

.description. • 

VIII.— Pt^, on jtleffoiy.immAirKnK* 

^In the happy period of the golden age, when all the 
celestial inhabitaats descended to the earth, and con* 
versed femiliaHy with mortals, among the roost cher- 
ished of the heavenly powers, were twins, the offspring 
of Jupiter, LovK and Jot. Wherever ihey appeared, 
the flowers sprung up beneath their feet, the sun shone 
with a brighter radiance, and all nature seemed embel- 
lished by their presence. 

They were inseparable companions ; and their grow- 
ing attachment was favored by Jupiter, who had de- 
creed, that a lasting union should be solemnized between 
them, so soon as they were arrived at maturcr years.— 
But, in the meantime, the sons of men deviated from 
their native innocence; vice and ruin over ran the earth 
with giant strides ; and Astrca, with her train of celes- 
tial visitants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love alone 
remainsd, having been siolen away by H;>pe, who was 
his nurse, and conveyed by her to the forests of Area- 
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^ay where he was brought tip among the shepherds. 
But Jupiter assigned him a different partner, and com- 
manded him to espouse Soniaow, the daughter of Ate. 
HecompHedy vith reluctance ; for her features were 
harsh and disagreeablc,her eyes sunk, her forehead con- 
traeted into perpetual wrinkles, and her temples were 
covere d' with a wreath of cypress and wormwood. 

From this union sprang a virgin, in whom might be 
traced a strong resemblance to both her parents ; but 
the sullen and unemiable features of her mother, were so 
mixed and blended with the aweetnesa of her father) 
that her countenance, though mournful, was higly 
pleasing. The maids and shepherds of the neighboring 
plains gathered round, and called her Pitt. A red 
breast was observed to build in the cabin where she was 
bom ; and, while she was yet an infant, a dove, pur* 
sued by a hawk, flew into her bosom. The nymph had 
a dejected appearance ; but so soft and gentle a mein^ 
that she was beloved to a degree of enthusiasm. Her 
voice was low and plaintive, but inexpressibly sweet, and 
she loved to lie, for hours togethe^, on the banks of 
some wild and melancholy stream, singing to her lute. 
She taught men to weep, for she took a strange delight 
in, tears; and often, when the virgins of the hamlet 
were assembled at their evening sports, she would steal 
in among them and captivate their hearts by her tales^ 
full of charming sadness. She wore on her head a 
garland composed of her father's myrtles, twisted with 
her mother's cypress: 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Heli- 
con, her tears by chance fell into the fountain, and ever 
since, the Muse's spring has retained a strong taste of 
the infusion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter, to fol- 
low the steps of her mother through the world, drop- 
ping balm into the wounds she made» and binding up 
the hearts she had broken, ^be follows with her hair 
loose, her bosom bear and throbbing, her garments torn 
by the briers, and her feet bleeding with the roughness 
of the path. The nymph is mortal, for her mother is 
so ; and when she has fulfilled her destised course upon 
the earth, they shall both expire together, and Lcm 
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be again united to Joy, his immortal and betrothed 
bride. 

Ui^'^Mvantages of Comm^rr^.— Spectator. 

- THERE is no place in town which I so much love to 
frequent, as the Royal Exchange* It gives me a secret 
satisfactien) and in sonde measure gratifies my vanity » 
as I am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of my 
countrymen and foreigners, consulting together upon 
the ptivate business of mankind, and making this me- 
fropolis akind of emporium for the whole earth. I must 
confess I look upon High Change to be a grand coun- 
cil, in which all considerable nations have their repre- 
seritatives* Factors in the trading world, are what am^ 
bassadors are in the politic world. They negociate af- 
fairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a good correspond* 
ence between those wealthy societies of men, that are 
divided from one another by seas and oceans, or live on 
the different extremities of a coniincnt* I have often 
been pleased to hear disputesadjusted between an inhab* 
itant of Japan and an alderman of London ; or to see a 
subject of the Groat Mogul entering into a league with 
one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted 
In mixing with these several ministers of commerce, as 
thejr are distinguished by their different walks and dif- 
ferent languages. Sometimes 1 am jostled among a body 
of Armenians; sometimes 1 am lost in acrowd of Jews; 
and sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. 1 
am a Dane, Swede or Frenchman, at different tifneSi or 
rather fancy myself like the old philosopher, whotU\)on 
being asked what countryman he was, replied, That be 
was a citizen of the world. 

Kature seems to have taken a particular case to dis- 
seminate h^r blessings among the different regions of the 
world with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the several parts 
of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon ofie 
Another, and be united together by their common inter* 
l^ts. Almost every degree produces something peci>« 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country, and the 
saude in another. The fruits of Portugal are correctcil 
12 
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by the products of Barbadoes; the infasion ofaChii^ 
plantsweetetied with the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine islands give a flavor to oiir European bowls. 
The single dress oV a woman of quality is often the pro- 
duct of an hundred climates. Therauffand the fan come 
together from the different ends of the earth. The scarf 
is sent from the torrid 2onc,and the tippet from beneath 
th^ pole. The brocade petticoat lises out of the mines 
otiPeru, and the diamond necklace out of the bowels of 
Jndostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages pf commerce, 
what a barren uncomfortable spot of the earth falls to 
our share ! Natural historiahs tell us, that no fruit grows 
originally among us, besides hips and hai^s, acorns and 
pignuts, with other delicacies of the like nature ; that 
our climate, of itself, and without me assistance of art, 
can make no further advances towards a plumb, than a 
sloe, and carries an apple to no greater perfection than 
a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apii- 
coats and our chcrries,are strangers among us,importcd 
in different ages, and naturalized in our English gardens; 
and that they would all degenerate and fell away into the 
trash of our own country, if they were wholly neglected 
by the pl-anler, and left to the mercy of our sun and fioil. 
Nor has traffic more enriched o^ir vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole face of nature among us. 
Our ships are ladenwith the harvest of every climateiour 
tables are stored with spices, and oils, and wines ; our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned 
with the workmanship of Japan; our morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest comers of the earth ; we 
repair our bodies by the drugs of America, and reiK>se 
ourselves under Indian canopies. My friend,Sir Andrew, 
calls the vineyards of France,our gardens ; th^ spice Isl- 
ands, our hot beds ; the Persians, our silk weavers ; and 
the Chinese, our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us 
with the bare necessaries of life i but traffic gives us a 
great variety of what is useful,and,at the same timcsup- 
plies uswith every thingthat is convenient and onQament- 
al. Nor is it the least part of this our happiness,, that 
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whilst we enjoy the remotest products^ of the north and 
8outh> we are free from those extremeties of weather 
which give them birth ; that oureyes are refreshed with 
the green fieldsof Britaiot at the same time that our pal* 
ates are feasted withfrtiits that rise between the tropics« 
^ For these reasons, there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth than merchants. They kmt man- 
kind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, 
distribute the gifts of nature>find work for the poor, add 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English merchant converts the tin of his own country 
into gold, and exchanges his wool for rubies. The 
Mahometans are clothed in our British manufacture,and 
the inhabitants of the frozen xune warmed with the flee* 
ecs of our sheep. 

X.'^On Public Sfitttking^.'^lB. 
MOST foreign writers who have giren any character 
<»f the English nntion» whatever vice they ascribe to it| 
allow, in general, that the people are naturally modest, 
it proceeds, perhaps, from this our national virtue, that 
onr orators are observed to make use of less gesture 
or action than those of other countries. Our preachers 
stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not so much as 
move a finger to set ofi^the best sermons in the world. 
We meet with the same speaking statues at our barSf 
and in all public pkcesof ilebate. Our words flpw froni 
us in a smooth continued stream, without those strain- 
ings of the voice,motionsof the body, and majesty of the 
hand which are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and liome. We can talk of life and death in 
eold blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though our 
zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is not 
abfo to stir a limb about us. 

It is certain that proper gestures and exertions of the 
voice cannot be to much studied by a public orator.-— 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters $ and en- 
force every thing he says, with weak hearers, better 
than the strongest argument he can make use of. They 
keep the audience awake, and fix their attention to what 
is delivered to them; at the same time tbat they show 
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the speaker is in earnestjaiid affected himself with wlrat 
be so passioiiatelf recommends toothers. 

We arc told tiuU the ji^reat Latin omtoi* very much 
impaired his hcahb, by the vehemence of action with 
which he used to deliver himself. The Greek orator 
%vas likewise so very famoQs for this particular in rheto* 
riC) that or>e of his antagonists} whom he had banished 
from Athens, reading over the oration which had pro- 
cured h43 banishment, and seeing his friends admire it) 
could not forbear asking ihem-^if they were so much 
affected by the bare reading it, bow much more they 
would have been aktmed, had they heard him actually 
throwing out such a storm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure,in co^parlsbnof these two 
great men does an orator often make at the BritUh bfi*, 
holding up his htad with t!k6 thmi inei^id serenity, and 
stroking the tiides of aloog^vig that reaches doWti to his 
middle ! Nothing c^ be foore ridiculous than the gest- 
ures of most of our EngliBh speak^ers. You s«e softie 
of them running their hands into their pockets as for as 
ever they can thrust them,and others looking with great 
attention on a piece of paper that has nothing written on 
it ;you may sec many a smart rhetorseian turning Im 
hat in his hands,mouldiag it into several different cocks» 
exaniiningBometimes the iiningof it, and sometimes the 
button, during the whole course of his harangue* A 
deaf man would think that he was cheapening a beaver ; 
^\hen perhaps he was talking of the fate of the British 
nation, i reinember wheh i was a young maa Imd used 
to frcqtjent Westminster hall, there wasa counsellor who 
never pleaded wiihoutapiece of pack-thread in his haadi 
which he used to twist about a thumb or finger all the 
while he was speaking ; the wags <^ those days used to 
call it the thread of his discourse, for he was not able to 
utter a word without it. One of his clients who was 
more merry than wise^ sttok it from him one day, in th 
midstof his pleading; but he had better have let it alont 
for he lost his cause by the jest. 

Xt.^^ Advantages of i^»^9ry.««.HuKB. 

THE advantages {bund in history seem to be of thr< 
kinds ; as it amuses the fancy, as it improves the u 
derstanding, ^nd as it ^tr^n^j^h^iid virtu^^ 
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In realitf > wlwU more agrecuble cotertaiamcnt to the 
mind, than to be transported into the remotest ages of the 
worldy and to observe human sociely,'in ite infency,mak- 
ing the first faint essays towards the arts and sciences r 
To see the policy of government and the ciyiUty of con- 
versation refining by degrees, and every thing that is or- 
namental to human life advancing towards its pcrfectionf 
To mark the rise, progress, declension, and final c»|J!*^- 
[ tion of the most flourishing empires ; the virtues which 
contributed to their greatness, and the vices which drew 
on their ruin ? In short, to see all the human race, from 
rthe beginning of time,pass as it werein review before us, 
: appearing in their true colors, ' without any of those di^ 
guises, which, during their lifetime, so much perplexed 
the judgment of the beholders ? What spectacle can be 
imagined so magnificent, so various, so interesting i 
What amusement, either of the senses or imagination, 
'can be compared with it? Shall our trifling pastimes, 
J which engross so much of our time, be preferred, as 
! more satisfactory, and more fit to engage our attention t 
How perverse n>ust that taste be, which is capable of so 
_ wrong a clioice of pleasure ? 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, 
as weJl as an agreeable amusement; and, indeed, a great 
part of what we commonly call eruditioriy and value so 
higblyi is nothing but an acquaintance wiih historical 
facts. An extensive knowledge of this kind belongs to 
men of letters; but I must think it an unpardonable ig- 
norance in persons, of whatever sex or condition, not to 
i be acquainted with the histoiies of their own country, a- 
long jwith the histories of ancient Greece and Rome. 
1 must add, that history is nat only a valuable part or 
\ knowledge, but opens the door to many other pans of 
knowledge, and affords materials to most of the scien- 
ces. And, indeed, if we consider the shortness of hum an 

J life, and our limited knowledge, even of what passe* in 
our own time, we must be sensible that we should be fei** 
ever children in understanding, were it not for this in- 
r vention, which extends our experience to all past ages$ 
' and to most distant nations, making them contribiuea^i 
' much to our improvernent in wh'Jom, as if the>'-hT'! 
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actuall/ lain under our obserration. A ifiati acquainted 
With htst^ff, may> in some respects, be said to have lived 
from the beginning of the worlds and to haye been tnak- 
ing continual additions to his stock of knowledge^ in er- 
ery century. 

There is also an advantage in thst knowledge which 
is acquired by history ,aboTe vhat is learned by the prac« 
ticeofthe worldithatit brings us acquainted with liu- 
man affairsi without diminishing in the least from the 
moat delicate sentiments of virtue, Andt to ' tell the 
truth} i scarce know any study or occupation so uhex- 
ceptbnable as history, in this particular. Poets can paint 
tktue in th» most charming colors; but, as they address 
themselves entirely to the passions, they often becoine 
advocates to vice. Even philosophers are apt to bewil- 
der themselves in the subtilty of their speculations^ and 
we have seen some go so far, as to deny the reality of all 
moral distinctions. But 1 think it a remark wortlty the 
attention of the speculative reader, that the historians 
have been, almost without exception, the true friends of 
virtue^ and have always represented it in its proper col* 
ors however they may have erred in their judgtnents 
of particular persons. Nor is this combination of histo- 
rians, in favor of virtues at all difEcuit to be accounted 
for* When a man of business enters Into life, and ac- 
tion, he is more apt to consider the characters of mea 
as they have relation to his interest,than as they stand ia 
themselves^ and has his judgment warped on every oc- 
casion, by the violence of his passion. When a philoso- 
pber contemplates character and nianners> in his closet^ 
the general abstract view of the objects leaves the mind 
so cold and unmoved^ that the sentimentsof nature have 
mo room to play, and he scarce feels the difference be- 
tween vice and virtue. History keeps in a just medium 
Mtwixttliese extremes, and places the objects in their 
true point of view. The writers of history, as well as 
the readers, are sufiiciently interested in the characters 
aad events, t& have a lively sentiment of blame or praise; 
andf at the same time, have no particular interest or 
^e&cem 10 pervert their judgnaent. 
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XII.— 0«M^ Immortality of the ftu/.— .Spzctator. 

AMONG other excellent arguments for the immor- 
tality of the seul} there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfection, without a possihll. 
ity of erer arriving at it ; which is a hint that 1 do not 
remember to have seen opened and improved by oth» 
ers who have written on this subject, thougli it seems 
to me to carry a great weight with it. How can it en- 
ter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which is ca- 
pable of such immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvemehts to all eternity, shall &11 away into 
nothing, almost as soon as It is created? Are such abili* 
lies made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pass ; in a few vears he 
has all the endowments he is capable of; were ne to live 
ten thousand more, he would be the same thing be is at 
present* Were a human soul thus at a stand in her 
accomplishments ; were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of further enlargements; I could imag- 
ine it might fall away insensibly, and drop at once into a 
state of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking be- 
ing that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, and 
travelling on from perfection to perfieption, after haying 
just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom 
and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in 
the very beginning of her enquiries ? 

Man, considered in his present state, does not seem 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others.*— 
This is not surprising to consider in animals, which are 
formed for our use, and can finish their business in a 
short life. - The silkworm after having spun her task, 
I^ys her eggs and dies. But in this life man can never 
take in his full measure of knowledge ; nor has he time 
to subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, and 
come up to the perfection of his nature, before he is 
hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being 
make such glorious creatures, for so mean a purpose ? 
Can he delight in the production of such abortive intelli- 
gences, suGh short lired reasonable beings ? Would he 
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give us talents that are not to be exerted ? Capacities 
that are never to be gratified I How can we find that 
visdom which shines through all his works, in the for« 
mation of man, without looking on this world as tmly a 
aursery for the next ; and believing that the several gea- 
erations of rational creatures, which rise up and disap- 
pear in such quick succession, are only to receive their 
first rudiments of all exiitence here, and aftewards to 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

Thereisnot, in my opinion,*a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion than this, of the per- 
petual progress which the soul makes towards the per- 
fection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period 
in it. To look upon the soul as going on from strength 
to strength ; to consider that she is to shine, with new 
accessions of glory, to all eternity } that she will be 
still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowl- 
edge I carries in It something wonderfully agreeable to 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of man.— i 
Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to God himself, to 
see his creation forever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of resem- 
blance, . ^ 

Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of 
a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extin- 
guish all envy in inferior natures,and all contempt in su- 
perior. The cherubim whiqh now appears as a God 
to a human soul, knows very well that the period will 
come about in eternity> when the human soul shall be 
as perfect as he himself now is; nay, when she shall 
look down upon that degree of perfection as much as 
she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher nature 
still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; but he knows, that 
how high soever the station is of which he stands pos- 
sessed at present,the inferior nature will at length mount i 
up to it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into our souls, where there are such hidden stores of 
virtue and knowledge, such inexhaustcd sources of per- 
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fection ! We know not yet what we shall bCf nor will' it 
ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the glorjr 
that will be always in reserve for him. The souU con- 
sidered in relation to its Ceator, is like one of those 
ssathematical lines, that may draw nearer to another for 
all eternity, without a possibility of touching^ it ; and can 
there be a thought so transporting, as.to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approaches to Him, who is not 
wily the standard of perfeotioni but of happiness I 
Xlil.— 7%e combat of the Horatii and the Curiatiu 

— i— LlVT. 

THE combat of the Horatii and Curiatii is painted ia 
a very natural and animated manner by Livy. The 
cause was this. The inhabitants of Alba and Komei roua« 
ed by ambiiioti and mutual complaints, took the field,and 
were on the eve of a bloody battle. The Alban generdf 
to prevent the efiPusIon of blood, proposed to Hostiliuei 
then kihg of Rome, to refer the destiny of both nations 
i to three combatants of each side, and thatempire shoi^ 
hbe the prize of the conquering- party. Th« proposal 
was accepted. The Albans named the Curiatii^ three 
brothers, for their champions. The three sons of Hora* 
^us were chosen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded^ the three brotherst oa 
each side, arrayed themselves itx armor, according to 
agreement. Each side exhorts its respective champions; 
repi'eseming to them, that their gods, their countryi 
their parents, every individual in the city and army, 
now fixed their eyes on their arms and vafor. The geti« 
troua combatants, intrepid in themselves, and animated 
by feoch eithortationsy marched forth^ and stood between 
tkie two armies. The armies placed themselves before 
the respective camps, and were less solicitous for any 
present danger, than for the consequence of this action. 
They therefore gare their whole attention to a sight, 
which could not but alarm them» The signal is given. 
The combatants engage with hostile weapons, and show 
themselves inspired with the intrepidity of two mighty 
armies. Both parties, equally insensible of their own 
danger, had nothing in view but the slavery or liberty of 
their country, whose destiny depended upon their con* 
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duct At the first onset, the clashing of their armor, 
and the terrific gleam of their swordS) filled the specta- 
tors with such trepidation, fear and horror, that the fac- 
ult]r of speech and breath seemed totally suspended, 
even while the hope of success inclined to neither side. — 
But when it came to a closer engagement, not only the 
motions of their bodies, and the furious agitation of their 
weapons, arrested the eyes of the spectators, but their 
opening wounds, and streaming blood. Two of the 
Romans fell, and expired at the feet of the Albans, who 
were all three wounded. Upon their fall the Alban 
army shouted for joy, while the Roman legions re- 
mained without hope, but not without conceni, being 
eagerly anxious for the surviving Roman, then sur- 
rounded by his three adversaries. Happily (le was not 
wounded ; but not being a match for the three, though 
superior to any of them single, he had recourse to 
a stratageni for dividing them. He betook himself 
to flight; rightly supposing, that they would follow 
him at unequal distance, as their strength, after so 
much loss of blood, would permit. Having fled a con- 
atderable way from the spot where they fought,he look- 
ed back, and saw the Curiatii pdrsning, at a considerable 
distance from one another, and one of them very near 
him. He turned with all his fury upon the foremost ; 
and, while the Alban army were crying out to his broth* 
ers to succor him, Horaiius, having presently dispatch^* 
cd his first enemy, rushed forward to a second victory. 
The Romans encourage their champion by such ac- 
oiaiqations as generally proceed from unexpected 
success. He, on the other hand, hastens to put an end 
to* the second combat^ and slew another, before the 
third, who was not fai' off; could come up to his assist- 
ance. There now remained only one combatant on eacl\ 
side. The Roman, who had still received no hurt, fired 
with gaining a double victory, advances with great cxon- \ 
fidence to his third combat. His antagonist, on the I 
other hand, being weakened by loss of blood, and spent 
with running so far, could scarce drag his legs after 
him, and being already dispirited by the death ofh^ 
brothers, presented his breast to the victor, for it couli 
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not be called a contest. ^ Two (says the exulting Ro« 
man) two hare i sacrificed to the manes of my broth- 
era— the third I will offer up to my country, that hence* 
fcHth Rome may give laws to Alba.'* Upon .which he 
transfixed him with his swordi and stripped him of 
his armor. The Romans received Horatius, the victor) 
into their camp, with an exultation, great as their for* 
xner fear. After this each army buried their respective 
4ead9 but with very different sentiments ; the one re- 
flecting on the sovereignty they had acquired and the 
other on their subjection to slavery, to the power of the 
Romans. 

This combat became still mere remarkable : Horatius 
returning to Rome, with the arms and spoils of his ene*- 
my, met his sister, who was to have been married to 
one of the Curiatii. Seeing her brother dressed in her 
lover^s coat of armor, which she herself had wroughtf 
she could not contain her grief..— —She shed a flood o£ 
tears, she tore her hair, and in the transports of her sor- 
, row uttered the most violent imprecations against her 
brother. Horatius, warm with his victory, and enraged 
at the grief which his sister expressed, with such unsea* 
sonable passion, in the midst of the public joy, in the 
heat of his anger, drove a poignard to her heart 
<< Begone to thy lover," says he, *< and carry him that 
degenerate passion which makes thee prefer a dead en- 
emy to the glory of thy country,** Every body detested 
an action so cruel and inhuman* The murderer was im- 
mediately seised, %nd dragged before the Duumviri, the 
proper judges of such crimes. Horatius was condemn- 
ed to loose his life ; and the very day of his triumph had 
been the day of his punishment, if he had not by the ad- 
vice of Tullus Hostilius, appealed from that judgment 
to the assembly of the people. He appeared there with 
the same courage and resolution that he had shown in 
the combat with the Curiatii.-*— The people thought 
so great a service might justly excuse them, if for once, 
they moderated the rigor of the law ; and, accordingly, 
he was acquitted, rather through admiration of his cour« 
age, than for the jasuce of his cause* 
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XlV.-^On the Fewtr qfCuseonu^^S^mcTAron^ 

THERE is iu»ta oommon sajrmg which has abet« 
ter turn of sense in it> ifaan what we often hear in the 
fisouths of the vulgar^ that cusK»n is second nature,—^ 
It isy indeed, able to form the mm anew, and give him 
inclinations and capaci^es altogether dMTerent from 
those he was bom with* A person who is addicted ti> 
play or gaming, iJiough he took but little delight in it at 
first, by degrees contracts so strong «i inclination to- 
wards it, and gives himself op so entirely to it, that it 
seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a man insen^bly, as he is 
conversant in the one or the other, till he is utterly un« 
qualified for relishing that to which he has been for some 
time disused. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take 
snuff, till be is unable to pass away his time without it ; 
not to mention how our delight in any particular study, 
art, or science, rises and improves, in proportion to the 
application which we bestow upon it. Thus, what was 
at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertain* 
ment.— Our employments are changed into diversions. 
The mi^d grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to, and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths in 
which it has been used to walk* 

If we consider, attentively ,thi8 property of human na- 
ture, it must instruct us in very fine moralities^ In the 
first place, i would hav^ no man discouraged with that 
kind of life, or series of action, in which the choice of 
others, or his own necessities may have engaged him » 
It may) perhaps, be disagreeable to him at first; but use 
and . application will certainly render it not only lesti 
painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one 
the admirable precept which Pithagoras is said to have 
given to his disciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation I have enlarged upon ; 
" Pitch upon that course of life which is th^ most ex- 
cellent^ and custom will render it the most delightful.** 
Men, whose circumstances will permit them -to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not 
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-^rsoe th^ which their judgment tcllB them is the most 
-laudable, -The voice of reason is more to be regarded 
than the bent of any present inclination, since, by the 
role above mentioned, incliiKition will, at length, come 
^▼er to reason, though v€ can never force reason to 
-complf with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hard- 
ships and difiBcuhies, which are apt to discourage him 
from the prosecution of a virtuous life. **The Gods," 
says Hesiod, « have placed labor before virtue ; the 
way to her is at first rough and difiicult,but grows more 
smooth and easy the farther you advance in it,*' The 
man who proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a 4itUe time find that << her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths arc peace.** 

To enforce this consideration, we may furtherobscrve 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended 
^vith that pleasure, which naturally accompanies those 
actions to which we are habituated ; but with those su- 
"pemuroerary joys of he^rt^ that rise from the conscious- 
ness of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting 
up to the dictateS"Of reason, and' from the prospect cf an 
happy immortality. 

in the fourth^lace, we may learn from this observa- 
tion, which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regular 
-course of life, how we too frequenilyindulge ourselves in 
any the moat innocent diversions and entertain men is ; 
since the mind may insensibly full off from the relish of 
•virtuous actions, and oy degrees, exchant^e thatpleasure 
which it takes in the performance of its duty, for de- 
•lights of a much more inferior and unpi-ofitable nature. 

The last use which 1 shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being dcUghied with those 
Actions'to which it is accustomed, is, to show how abso- 
lutely necessary it is. for us to gain habits of vii*tue in this 
life, -if we would enjoy the pleasures of the next, — 
'The state of bliss we call Heaven, will not be capable 
of afTecting those minds which are not thus qualified 
ibr it ; we must in this wor4d gain a relish oftruth and 
13 
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\irtue, if we would-be able to taste that knowledge aad 
perfection which arc to make us happy in the next.— 
The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures wkich are 
to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternitfjmust be 
planted in it during this its present state of probatia©.— 
[n short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the re* 
- ward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

XV.—- On Pedantry, — Mirror. 

'PEDANIRY, in the common sense of the word, 
means an absurd ostentation of learning) and stiffness of 
phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge 

' of books and a total ignorance of men* 

But 1 have often thought, that we might extend ite 
signification a good deal farther; and in general, ap- 
ply it to that failing, which disposes a person to obtrude^ 
upon others, subjects of conversation relating to hisown 
business, studies or amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we. should find pedants in 
every character and condition of life, instciitd of a black 
coat and a plain shirt, we should often see pedantry ap« 
pear in an embroidered suit and Brussels lace ; instead 
of being bedaubed with snufT, we should find it breath- 
ing perfumes ; and, in place of a book worm, crawling 
through the gloomy cloistefs of an university, we should 
mark it in the state of a gilded butterfly, buzzi^ 

..through the gay region of the drawing room- 

Robert Daisy, Esq. is a pedant of this last kind. -^ 
When he tells you that his ruffles cost twenty guineas a 
pair 5 that his buttons were the 'first of the kind, made 
by cne of the most eminent artists in Birmingham ; that 
his buckles were procured by meansof a friend at Parisi 
and arc the exact pattern of those worn by theCempte 
d'Aitois ; that the loop of his hat was Of his own con- 
trivance, and has set the fashion to half a dozen of the 
finest fellows in town :' When he descants on all these 
piirticulars, with that smiie of self complacency which 
siu forever on his cheek, he is as much a pedant as fab 
quondam tutor, who recites verses from Pindar, tclfa 
stories out Of Herodotus, and talks ifur an hour on the 

-energy of the Greek panicles^ * 
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' But Mr* Daisy is struck dumb by .the approach of 
his brt^thert bir Thomas, whose pedantry goes a pilch 
higher, and pours out ail the inteiligence of France and 
Italy, whence the young baronet is just.returned, after 
# tour of fifteen monthi over all the kingdoms of the 
contineot. Talk of music, he cuts you short with the 
history of the first singer in Naples ; of painting, he runs 
you down with the description of the gallery atFlorence; 
of architecture, he overwhelms you with the dimensions 
of^t. Peter's, or the great church at Antwerp, or, if 
you leave the province of art altogether, and introduce 
the name of a river or hill, he instantly deluges you 
vith the K bine, or makes you dizzy with the height of' 
^ina,or Mont Blanc. 

. Miss will have no difficulty of owning her great aunt 
to be a pedant, when she talks all Che time of dinner, on 
the composition of the pudding, or the seasoning of the 
snince pies; or enters into a disqmsition en the figure of 
the-damask Ublecloth, with a wordor two on the thrift 
^ making one's own linen ; but the young lady will be 
fturprised when 1 infisrm her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady D's 
Ssather, and the digression to the qualities of Mr. Friz'^ 
zie, the hairdresser, was also a piece of downright ped- 
antry. • 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when she 
recounts the numberless witticismsof her daughter Em- 
ma, describes the droll figure her little Bill mule yester- 
day at trying on his first pair of breeches, and informs 
us, that Bobby has got seven teeth, and is just cutting an 
eighth, though he will be but. nine months old next 
Wednesday, at six o'clock in* the evening. Nor is her 
pedantry4^s disgusting, when she proceeds to enume- 
sate the virtues and good qualities of her husband :— - 
though this last species is so uncommon, that it may, 
perhaps, be admitted into conversation, for the sake of 
Doyeliy. 

There is a pedantry in every disquisition, however 
masterly it may be, that stops the general conversation 
of the compai^y. When Syius delivers thatsort of lee- 
turjp heis apuo^fj iiUo,. Jthoiigh it Is supiported by the.. 
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most extensive information and the clearest disceinm^ntt 
it is still pedarury ; and while I adiriire the taftms of 
Siliu5, I cannot help being uneasy at his exhibition of 
thctn. LaU night, after supper, bilius began upon Prot- 
estuniism,procecded to the Irish niassacre>went through - 
the Revoluiion, drew the character of King WilHami 
repeated anecdotes of Schomberg, and ended, at a quar^^ 
tcr pest twelve, by delineating the course of the Boyne, 
in half a bumper of port, upon my best table ; which riv- 
er, happening to oveiflow its banks, did infinite damage 
to my cousin Sophy's wiiite satin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the word is pe- 
dantry, which tends to destroy that equality of convert 
S'diion, which is necessary to the perfect ease and gocd 
humor of the company. Every one would be struck 
writh the unpoliteneSs of that person's behavior, whe 
should help himself to a whole plateful of peas or straw* 
berries, which some friend had sent hifn for a rarity, in 
the beginning of the season* Now conversation is one 
of those good things, which our friends or cempatiiom 
are equally entitled to share, as ofany other cons\ituem 
part of the entertainment ; and it is as essential a want 
of puliteness to engross the one, as to monopolize the 

other. 

• 

XVI.—- 77i^ Journey rf a Day. ^^ A Picture of HujTMn 

i»ye._RAMBLEH, . 

OBiDAH, the sonof Abensina, left the caravans^era 
early in the morning, and pursued his journey through 
the plains of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with 
rest ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited hy 
desire ; he walked swiftly forward over the valliea, and 
saw the hills gradually rising before him« As he passed 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning aongof 
the bird o£paradise, he was fanned by the last jQutters 
of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew by^rovcs 
of spices; he sometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the bills ; and sonietimes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the prJ ildest 

daughter of the spring ; all his senses \ '' 1> 

and all care was banished from his h^art* 



Thus h« went on till the sun ap^oached his meiidtah, 

, and the iocreasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he 

\ then loolted round about him for some more commodi- 

, ous path. He saw,on his right hand^ grove that seemed. 

tar vrave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered itf 

and found (he coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant* 

Ho did not however forge.t whither ho was travelling, 

but found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which 

appeared to have the v same direction with the main 

: road, and was pleased, that, by this happy experiment, 

he had found means to unite pleasure with business, and 

to gain the reward of diligence without suflTering its 

fatigues. He, therefore, still continued to walk, for a 

time, without the least remissbn of his ardor, except 

that tie was sometimes tempted to stop by the music of 

the birds, whom the heat had assembled in the shade,and 

' sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers 

that covered the banks on either ude, or the fruits that 

hung upon the branches. At last, the ereen path began 

to decline from its first tendency, and to wind, among 

: hills and tbickets.cooled with (ounlains, and murmuring 

i with water falls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and 

I began to consider, whether it were longer safe to for-' 

sake the known and common track ; but remembering 

that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and that 

the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue 

the new path, which he supposed only to make a few 

n^andcrsjin compliance with the varieties of the ground, 

aod to end at last in the common road. 

Having, thuscalmed his solicituderlie renewed his 
paco, though he suspected he was not gaining ground. 
This uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on 
ewy new object, and give way to every sensation that 
might soothe or divert him. He listened to every echo, 
he mounted every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned 
a«de to every cascade, and pleased himself with tracing 
the course of a gentle river, that rolled among the trees, 
and watered a large region, with innumerable circum- 
volutions, in these amuseracnts,the houb passsed away 
unaccounted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, 
and he knew not towards what point to travel. He 
13* 
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stood pensive and confased« afraid to go forward, lest he 
should go wrong, yet conscious that the timeof lotterittg 
was now past^ While be wa6> thus ^tortured witb uncer- 
tain tyi the sky was overspread with ek>udSf the day van^ 
ished from before him, and a sudden tempest gathered 
round hb head. He was now roused by his danger^ te 
' a quick and painful remembruice of his folly ; he now 
saw how happiness was lost when ease is consulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly innpatience thatpcompted him to 
seek shelter in the grovcy and despised the petty curiosi- 
ty that led him on from trifle to ttifie. While he was 
thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thun- 
der broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground, which he had passed, 
and try to find some issue^ where the wood might open 
into the plain. Hd prostrated hknself upon the grounil, 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He rose 
withxonfidence and tranquillitf, toid pressed on with 
his sabre in his hand ; for the beasts of the desert were 
in motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ^ M 
thehorrorsof darkness and solitude surrounded him ;<^ 
the winds roared in the woodsiand the torrents tun^bled 
from the hills. 

Thus forlora and distressed,he wandered through the* 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or wheth* 
er be was every moment drawing ne&rer to safety or to 
destruction. At length, notfeisr but labor began tO" 
overcome him 4^ his breath grew short ; and his knees 
trembled, and he was on the point of lying downan resig- 
nation to his &te, when he beheld through the brambles, 
the glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards tlte lighV 
and, finding that it proceeded from a cottage of a her- 
mit, he called humbly at the door, and obtained admis* 
sion. The old man set before him such provisions asr 
lie hadxollected for himself, on which Obidah fed w i 
eagerness and gratitude. 

Wh^ the repast ww over, « Tell me, 1 

mit, by what chance thou hast been brou|^. .~ I 

have now been twenty years an inh'**^=*-~* '^^t' 
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dlernes9, in which I never saw a man before.** Obidah 
then related theoccuitences of his journey^ without anjr 
ooncealment or palliation. 

^ Son, said the hermit, let llie errors and follies, the 
dangers and escapes of this day,sink deep into thf heart. 
Remembery my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise In the morning of youth, full of vigor i 
and full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit and 
hc^t with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
while in the straight road of piety, towards the mansions 
of rest. In a short time we remit our fervor, and en- 
deavor to find some mitigation of our duty, and some 
more easy means of obtaining the same end. We then 
relax our vigor, and resolve no longer to be terrified 
with crimes at ^ distance, but rely upon our own con- 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve never 
to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and re- 
pose in the shades of security. Heflft the heart softens, 
and vigilance subsides ; we are^then willing to inquire 
whether another advanceeannot be made, and whether 
we may not, at leMt, tarn our eyes upon the gardens of 
pleasure. We approach them with scruple and hesita** 
tion ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
and always hope to pass through them without loosing 
. the road of virtue, which we, for a while, keep in our 
sight, and ta which we propose to return. But temp- 
tation succeeds temptation,and one compliance prepares 
MS for another ; we in time lose the happiness of inno- 
ipence, and solace ourdisquiet with sensual gratifications, 
liy degrees, we let fall the remembr&nce of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object' of rational 
desire. We entaoigle ourselves in business, immerge 
ourselves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of 
inconstancy, till the darkness of old age begins to in- 
vade us, and disease and an»ety obstruct our way. We 
then look back upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, 
with repentance ;.and wish, but too often vainly wish, 
tfasH we had not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happf 
are they, my son, who shall learn from thy example not 
to despair, but shall remember, that though the^ day is 
past, and their strength is wasted, there yet femtins one 
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effort to be made ; that reformation is never faopeleat^ 
nor sincere endeavorsever unassisted ; that the wander* 
cr may at length return, afier all hberrors ; and that he 
who implores strength and courage from abovei shall 
find danger and difficulty give way 4)efore him. Go 
ftow, my son, to thy repose, commit thyself to the care 
of Omnipotence f and when the morning calls again to 
ts&li K^gia »nev thy journey and thy life." 



SECTION IV. 



l^r^Descrifition of the Amjihitheatre of Ti/u«,— * 

GlBBOK.. 

Jl OSTERITY admires, ana will long aclmirc, the aw- 
ful remains of the Amphitheatre of Titus, which so 
well deserves the epithet of Colossal. It was a building 
of an elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty* four feet in 
length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in breadth ;— 
&anded on four score arches ; and rising with four suc- 
eessive orders of architecture,to the height of one hun- 
dred and forty feet. The outside of the ediEce was en-* 
erosted with marble, and decorated with statues. The 
slopes ofthe vast concave,which formed the insidc,were 
filled, and surrounded with sixty or eigh'.y rows of seats 
of maible covered with cushions, and capable of receiv* 
ing with ease above four score thousand spectators* 
Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the doors were 
very aptly distinguished) poured forth the immefise 
multitude : and the entrances, pussages, and staircases^ 
were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each per- 
son, whether of the senatorial, equcstrain or the. plebeian 
order, arrived at his destined place, without trouble or 
confusion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any respect, couH be 
siibservient to the convenience and pleasureof the spec- 
tators. They were protected from the sun and rain by 
an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads» 
The air was continually refreshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
scent of aromatlcs. Jn the centre of the edifice, the a- 
rena, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and suc- 
cessively ansumed the most difFemt forms. At one mo- 
ment, it seemed to rise out of the earth, like the garden 
of the Hespcrides ; at another, it exhibited the rugged 
took* and caverns of Thrace, The subterraneous pipes 
conveyed an inexhauniblc supply cf water ; and what 
bad just before appeared a levclplain, might bs suddenly 
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converted into a wide lake} covered with armed vesaelsy 
aod replenished with the monsters of the deep.-^^ 

In the decorations of these scenes, the Roman Empe- 
rors displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we ready 
that on various occasions, the whole furniture of the 
Amphitheatre consisted either of silver,or of gold} or of . 
amber. The poet who describes the games of Carinusi 
in thecharacter of a shepherd, attracted to the capital 
by the fame of their magnificence, af&rms that the nets, 
designed as a defence against the wild beasts, were ojf 
^Id wire ; that the porticos were gilded ; and that the 
belt or circle, which divided the several ranks of sp^eta-- 
tors from each other, was studded with a precious mo« > 
saic of beautiful stones. 

U.'-^Re/lee^tofiM on WeHtmrnter Mlfeyk^^SncTATOtL* , 

WHEN I am in a serious humor, I very often walk . 
by myself in Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess 
of the place, and the use to which it is applied, with the 
solemnity of the building, and the condition of the peo- 
ple who lie in it» are apt to fill the mind with a kind 
of melancholy, or rather thooghtfulness, that is not 
disagreeable. 1 yesterday passed a whole afternoon in 
the church yard, the cloisters and the church ; amusing 
myself with the tomb stones and inscriptions, wliich I 
met with in those several regions of the dead. Most oi 
them recorded nothing else of the buried person, but • 
that he was born upon one day, and died upon another ; 
two circumstances that are common to all mankind. 1 
could not but look upon those registers of existence, 
whetljer of brass or raarble, as a kind of satire upon the. 
departed persons, who had left no other memorial of 
themselves than that they were born, antl that they died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself^ 
with the digging of a grave ; and saw in every shovelful 
of it that was thrown up,the fragment of a boae or skull) 
intermixed with a kind of fresh mouldering earth, that, 
some time or other, had a place in the composition of 
an human body. Upon this I began to consider with 
myself, what innumerable multitudes of people lay con- 
fused together, under the pavement of that anoiant c3t^ 
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thedral ; how men and women, friends and enemiee, 
priests and soldiers, monks and prebendarieSf* were 
crumbietf itmongst one another, and blended together in 
the same common mass; how beauty, strength and 
yoitth, with old age, weakness and deformity, lay undis* 
'Anguished, in the same prombcuous heap of matter. 
After having thus surveyed this great magazine of 

, mortality, as it were, in the lump, I examined it more 
particularly, by the accounts which I found on several 

;- (^f the monuments, which are raised in every quarter 
of that ancient fabric. Some of ihem are covered with 
snch extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible for 
the dead person to be acquainted with them, he would 

i blnsh at the praise which his friends have bestowed up* 
on him. There are others so excessively modest, that 
,they deliver the character of the person departed in 
Greek or Hebrew ; and by that means, are not under- 
stood once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, 
i found there were poets who had no monuments, and 

-monuments which had no poets, i observed, indeed, 
that the present war had filled the. church with many of 

: those uninhabited monuments,whlchhad been erected to 

I the memoryof persons jWhose bodies were perhaps buried 

in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of the oceam 

1 could not but be very much delighted with several 

modeni.epitaphs,which are written with great elegance 

' of expression and justness of thought, and which there- 

k fore, do honor to the living as well as to the dead. As 

♦a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno- 
rance or politeness of a nation, from the turn of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they should be sub- 
mitted to the perusal of men of learning and genius be- 
fcre they are put into execution. Sir Cloudsly bhovel's 
monument has very often given me great cflcnce. In- 
stead of the brave, rough English admiral, which was 

. the distinguishing character ol that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb, by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long peTiwig,and reposing himself upon vel- 
vet cushions, under a canopyof state. The inscripuon is 
answerable to the monument ; for, instead of eelebrat- 

;4Dg the many remarkaWe actions he had performed in 
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the service of bU country, it acqueunts ut only yilih the ' 
manner of hi« death, in which it waft impossible for hkn 
to reap any honor. The Dutch whom we arc apt to 
despise for want of genius, show an^ infinitely greator 
taste in their buildings and works of this nature, than 
we meet with in those of our country. The. monu- 
ments of their admirals, which have been, erected at the 
public ex pen8e,rep resent them like themselves, and are 
adorned with rostral crowns and naval ornamenis, with 
t)eautiful festoons of seaweed, shells and coral. 

I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts m timorous minds and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though I 
am always serious, I do not know what it is to be melan- 
choly ; and can therefore, lake a view of nature in her 
deep and solemn scenes, with tlie same pleasure as in 
her most gay and delightful ones. By this means, I can 
improve myself «\ith objects which others consider witk 
terror. When 1 look upon the tonnbs of the great) 
every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out^ 
when 1 meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion ; when 1 see the tomb 
of the parents themselvesjl consider the vanity of griev- 
ing for those whom we must quickly follow. When 1 
see kings lying by those who deposed them; when I con- 
sider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes ; I re- 
flect with sorrow and astonishment, on the lit;le compc- 
tiiions, factions and debates of mankind. When 1 read 
the several dates of the tombsj of some thaf4ied yester- 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day,when we shall all of us be cotcmporarics, -aod 
make our appearance together, 

III .— 7^h€ Character of Mary^ Queen of ScoU^"^ 

KOBEHTSOK* ' 

TO all the charms of beauty»and the utmost elegance 
of external foimy Mary added those accoii^plishments 
which render their impression incsistibje. Polite, affa- 
ble, insinuating.spri^jlul)', and capable of speaking and of 
writing with equal ease and dignity, budden, ' Jfj 
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^and violent in all -her attachmenlSybccaase her heart wa^ 
warm and unsus^^icious. 1 mpaticnt ofconlradicttony be- 
^cauae she Had been accustomed, from ^er infaticf, to be 
treated as a queen. No stranger, on some occasions, to 
ifissimtilationt which,in that perfiduous court,where she 
received her education, was reckoned among the neces- 
sary arts of government. Not insensible to flattery, nor 
-unconscious of that pleasure \iiith which almost every 
woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. Form- 
ed with the qualities that we love, not with the talents 
-that we admire, she was an agreeable woman, rather 
than an illustrious queen. 

The vivacity of 4ier spiitt, not sufficiently tempered 
with sound judgment,- and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all times under the restraint of discre- 
tion, betrayed her both into errors and into crtaies. To 
say that she was always unfortunate, will not account 
for that long and almost uninterrupted succession of eii- 
Oamities which befell her ; we must likewise add, that 
she was elten imprudent. Her passion fot*^ Darnly was 
rash, youthful and excessive. And though the sudden 
transition to the opposite extreme, was the nittural effect 
of her ill requited love and of his ingratitude, insolence 
-and brutality ^— yet neither these, nor Bothweirs urt- 
-'ful address and important services, can justify her at- 
tachment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the 
age^ licentious as they were, are no apology^ for this un- 
happy passion ; nor can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous scene, which followed upon it, 
with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over 
this part of her character, which it cannot approve^ and 
-may, perhaps, prompt some to impute her actions tb her 
situation more than to her disposition ; and to lament 
the vnhappiiiess of the former rather than to accuse the 
I>enrersene^8^f the latter. Mary^s suHerings exeeed,both 
in degree and in duration,those tragical distresses whieh 
fancy haa feigned, to^ excite sorrow andconimlsemticm; 
•and while we survey them, we are apt aStotj;ether to for- 
get ^r frailties ; we think of her faults with less indig* 
nation, and approve of our tears,as if they were shed for 
a person who had attained much nearer to pure virtue. 
U 

\ 
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With regard to tlie queen's persQiii a circumn^nce 
not to be omitted in wriiting the history of a female 
reign, all coteniporary authors agree in a^cHbing to 
Mary the utmost beauty of countenance, and elegalice 
ofsliq>e, ofwhich the hvitoan form is capable. Htt 
hair was blacki though according to the fashion of thjit 
age, she frequently wore borrowed locks^ and of diCTef- 
ent colors. Her eyes were a dark gray, her complexion 
exquisitely iine^ and her hands and arras remarkably 
delicate^ both as to shape and color. Her stature wjis 
of an height that rose to the majestic. She daneed> she 
walked and rode with equal grace. Her tastfe for 
music was just ; uhd she both suog^and played upoli the 
lute, with imcominon skilK Towards the end of b^r 
life she began to grow fut ; and her long coniin-emedt, 
and the coldness of the houses in which she was impris* 
oned, brought on a rheumatism, which c^eprived her of 
tbe use of her limbs. No nian, says Brantome, cvtr 
beheld her person without admiration and love, or wiU 
read her history without sorrow. 

IV.— C/iflfcc/er of Queen Ellzabetfu^'^ll'CUA, 

YH ERE are few personagesin history,who have been ' 
more cK posed to the calumny of enemies, and tiie adu* 
Jation of fiiends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
scarce is any, whose reputation has been mere t:ertainiy 
deiermiBed,by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unusal length of her administration, and the strong 
features of her character, were able to overcome all 
prejudices ; and, obliging her detractors to abate much 
of their invectives, and her admirers somewhat of th^r 
^negyric, have, at last, in spite of political factions, 
and what is more, df religious animosities, produced an 
uniform judgment with regard tcfher conduct. H<?r 
vigor, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pcnetratioft, \ 
vigilance and addicss, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises ; and appear not to have been surpassed by aijy 
person, who ever tilled a throne ; a conduct less rigor- 
ous, leas impe^iouS3rooresinGere^more indulgent to her 
^epie, would have been requisiio to form a perfeOt 
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character. By the force of her mind, she comroUed all 
)Mr more active- and stronger quaUlics» and prevented 
them from running into excess. Her heroism was ex- 
empted from all temeriiy« her frugality from avarice^ 
Irer friendship from partialityv her entei prise from tur« 
Vttlency, and a vaiu ambition ; she guarded not herselfi 
^nth equal care or eqnal success, from lesser infirmities 
•w-the rivalship of beauty^ the desire of admiratiouy the 
jealousy of lovei and the bailies of anger. 

Her singular talents far government t\' ere founded 
equally Qij her temper and cii her capacity, iindowed 
wiiha great command over hcrsclf)Sh3 !>oon obtained an 
unconiroilcd ascendaot over ilie people ; aiu), while she 
ineiiied all their esteem by her real virtue, bhe aho eu- 
gay;ed their ^fifectioa by her preteiided ones. Few sov- 
ereigns of £ng|and succeededto thethrone ia more dif- 
^cult circumstances, and none ever conducted the gov- 
emmentwith such uniform success and felicity. Though - 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true 
secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
her people by her superior prudence, fi*om those confu- 
sions in which theological controversy had involved all 
the neighboring nations i and though her enemies were 
the most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, 
the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was 
able by her vigor, to make deep impressions on their 
state ; her own greatness, meanwhile, remaining un- 
touched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourished 
during her reign, share the praise of her success ; but 
Instead of lessoning the applause doe to her, ihey make 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their ad- 
vancement to her choice ; they were supported by her 
constancy ; and, with all their ability, they were never 
able to acquire an undue ascendant over her. In her 
family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained e- 
qually mistress. The force of her tender passions was 
great over her, but the force of her mind was still supe- 
rior ; and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, 
servcioalyto display the firmness of her resolutions, 
ai^d the loftiness of lier ^mbitipus aentiaients. 



• 
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V 

The fame of this pnncess, though it has 5uraipunte<F 
ti)c prejudices, both of faciioB and of bigotry^ fet lie» 
still exposed to another prejudice, which is more dura- 
ble, because more natural ; and which, according to tlifr 
different views in which M^e survey her, is cap&bleeither 
^f exalting beyond measfire^ or diminishing- the. lustre 
of her character. Tiiis prejudice is*founded on the con* 
sideration of Iter sex. When we contemplate her as ft: 
woman, we are apt to be struck with the highest admin 
ration of her qualities, and extensive capacity ; but we 
are also apt to require some more softness of disposition}, 
some.greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her spx is distingui!»hed. But the*, 
true method of estimating her meiit, is to lay aside all- 
these considerations, and to consider her merely as a ra- 
tional being, placed in authority, and trusted with the 
government of mankind. W« may find it difficult td- 
ixconcile our fancy to her, as a wife or a mistress ; bu* 
licr qualities as a sovereign, though with some considci^ 
able exceptions, arc the objects cf unOibputtd applausftv 
iM\(\ approbation. 

V,: — Charlen V'S JRtsrgnaiion tJluB Dcpiimon^.-^ 

KoBEKTSOir. 

CHARLIES resolve^ to resign his dominions- to hh 
iron, with a solemnity suitable to the importance of thc^ 
transaction ; and to perform^ihis last act of suvereignty. 
witb sucb formal pomp, as mighx leave an indelible im- 
pression on the minds, not only of his subjects, but of his 
succiissor. With this view, he called Philip out of £n-. 
gland, where the peevish temper of his queen, which in- 
creased with the despair of having, issue, rendered him 
extremely unhappy, and the jealousy of the English left 
him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their ^fiairsr 

Having assembled the states of the Low Countries at 
Btussels, on tbe^ twenty-fifth of October, one thousand 
five hundred. and fi-fty-five, Charles seated him scflf, for> 
the last time, in the chair of state, on one side of which 
was placed his son,and oa the other, his slater, the Queen 
of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands ; with a splendid 
retinue of the grai^ee^ of SpadQ> and princes of the em-* 
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pirp, staading' behind him. The president of the coun- 
cil of Flanders, by his command, explained) in a few 
words, his intention, in calling this extraordinary meet- 
ing of the states. He then read the instrument of re* 
signationi by wljiich Charles surrendered to his son Phil* 
ip all his territories, jurisdiction and authority in the 
Low Countries, absolving his subjects there, from their 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip, his lawful heir ; and to serve him, 
with the same loyalty and zeal which they had roaoifest- 
ed| during so lung a course of years, in support of his 
government, 

Charles then rose from his seat, and, leaning on the 
shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he wasona- 
blc to stand wiihoui support, he addressed the audi- 
ence ; aad from a paper which he held in his hand, 
in order to assist his memory, he recounted with digni* 
ty, but without ostentation, all the great things which 
he had undertaken and performed, since the commence- 
raent of his administration. He observed, that from the 
seventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving no 
portion ofhis time for the indulgence ofhis ease, and very 
little for the enjoyment of private pleasure^;; that either 
in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Germany 
nine times, Spain six timesi France four times, Ualy sev- 
ea times, the Low Countries ten limes, England twice, 
X Africa as often, and had mad;d eleven voyages by sea j, 
that, while his health permitted him to discharge hia 
duty, and the vigor of his constitution was equal, in any 
degree to the arduous oiRce of governing such extensive 
dominions, he had never shunned labor, nor repined un- 
der fatigue ; that now, when his health was broken and 
his vigor exhausted, by the rage of an incurable dis* 
temper, his growing infirmities admonished him to re- 
tire ; nor was he so fond of vei.^ning, as to retain the 
sceptre in ai> impotent hand^ whkh. was no longer able 
lo protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that, 
instead of a sovereign worn ou^ wiih(]iseasc,and scarce- 
ly hall aiivc^ he gave them one in the prime of life^ 
a£.ca^iott)ed dlixady to govern^ and who added to the 
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Yigor of .youth} all the attention and sagacity of inattir«» 
er years ; that Uj during the course of a long admiois- 
tratioRfJie bad committed any material error to gov- 
ernment, or if, under the pressure of so many^ and great 
afi^irsf and ?amidst the attention. which he had. been, 
obliged to give them, he had either neglected or injured 
any of his subjectSf he now implored their forgiveness ; 
that* for his part he should ever retain a grateful tense 
of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the place of his re'> 
treat, as the sweetest consolation, as well as the best re* 
ward for iall his services ; and, in his last prayers to AK^ 
mighty God, would pout forth his ardent wishes for. 
their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fcllupon his knees,, 
and kissed his father's hand, « If," said he. «« I had left 
. you, by my death, this rich inheritance, to which I 
^Have made such large additions, some regard would, 
have been justly due to my memory on that account ; but 
now, when I voluntarily resign to you-what I might have r 
still retained, I may well expectthe warmest eipressionax 
of thanks on your part. With these, however, 1 dis- 
pense $ and shall consider your concern for the welfare: 
of your subjects, and your'tdve of them, as the best and-; 
most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
ii| in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration,, 
to justify the extraordinary proof which 1 this day givei 
of my paternal afiPeciion, and to demonstrate that yot».. 
arc worthy of the confidence which 1 repose in you,^ 
Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain thOu 
ClkthoUc Jailh in its purity ^ let the lawa ofyour country 
b^^ sacred in your eyes ; encroach not on th& rights and 
privileges of your people ; and, if. the time shall ever 
come, yrhen you shall; wish to enjoy the tranqi|ility of a 
(private lifci may. you have a son endowed with such 
qualities, that you ca0 resign your sceptre to him, withj. 
as nvich satisfaction as Tgive mine^ to you.'* ' 

As soon . as Charleis had finished ' this long address ta 
his subjects, andto.tUelr new^sovereigDrhe sunkin^o. 
thec^ihalr, exhausted and ready.to faint with the; fatigue- 
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the whole audience meltfcd fnto tears ; somey from ad& 
miralion of his magnanimity ; others softened by the 
expressions of tendemess^owards hir 8on> and of ^lore 
to his people ; and alt were affseted with" the deepest 
sorrow, at losing a sovereigns who had distinguished the 
Netherlands) )iis native country, with particular roarke^ 
of his regard and Mtachment. 

A few weeks thereafter, Charles in an assembly n»'* 
l(?ss splendid, and with a ceremonial eqvaUy^pompoust 
resigned to his sdn^the crown of Spain, with alLthe ter^ 
ritories dependiiig onthem, both in the old, and in the 
new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
nothing for himsel^but an annual pension of an hundred : 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges -of his family^ 
and to afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. 

The place he had chosen, for hisretreat, was the moih* 
astery of St. Justus, in the province of Estremadura. 
it was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook; and surrounded by rising grounds,covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of ihe soil, as well as 
the .temperature of the climaiey it was esteemed the 
most healthful and delicious situation in Spain. Some 
months before his resignation^ he had sent an* architect 
thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for 
hi^ accommodation $ but he give strict orders, that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his present 
situalibn, rather than his former dignity. Itconsisted Oii«~ 
ty of si:^ rooms; four 6f then» in the form of friar's ceiUf. 
with nakedwalh; the other two,eaeh twenty feet square^; 
were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the most: 
simple manner. They were all on a level with the ground; , 
with a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles 
Mmself had given the plan,and which he- had &lled with^ 
various plsmts, intending to cultivate them with his own*, 
hands. On the other side, they communicated with the 
cliapel of the monastery,in which he wasto perform ht^ 
devotions. Into thi^ humiile reti*eat)bavdly;Sufikient f&r 
the comfortiible* accommodation of a private gentleman, , 
iS&i^ Charles cn^Jcr^wHh twelve domeflli<r« onilyy. He ben*. 



ambition^ together v^ith aU these vast projects, which 
4eriog half a centurj) had alarmed and agitated Eu- 
rope) fiUiDg every kiDgdom in it» by turn8» with the ter- 
ror oi hi% armS) mi the dread of being subjected to his- 
power. 

VIRTUE Is ofintrinAk valuet and good desert, and 
•f indispensable obUgation ; not the creature of will, but 
Skecessary and immumble i not local or temporary) but. 
^ equal extent and antiquity with the Divine mind; 
AOt a mode of sensation, but everlasting truth ; not de» 
jiendent on power, but the guide of all power. Virtue 
is the foundation of honor ^d esteem, and the source of 
sll beauty, order and happiness, in nature. It is what 
confers valiiie on all tlie other endowments and qualides^ 
of a reasonable beings to which they ought to be abso*' 
lutely subsurvient; and without which,th^ more eminent 
they are, the more hideous deformities, and the greater 
curses they become. 

The-^kseof it is not confined to any one stage of our 
existenqer or to any particular situation we can be in^ 
but reaches through all t}ie periods and cireumstance^ 
of our beings* Many of the endowments and talents, we^ 
now possess, and of which we are too apt to be proud, ■ 
wUl cease cHtirely with the present state ^ but this will 
be our ornament and dignity, in every future state, xa 
Which we niay be removed. Beauty and wit will die, 
learning will vanish away,aod all the arts of life be soon 
&rgot ; but virtue will remain forever. 1 his unites us^ 
to the wh<4e rational creation ; and fits us for convera- 
ing with any order of superior natures, and for a placr 
in any part of God ^s works. It procures us the appro^ 
batien and love of all wise and good beings, and reDdera 
thesi our allies and friends. But what is of unspeakd^ 
biy greater consequence, is, that it makes God our . 
IKendf assimilates a^d unites our minds to his, apd en- 
gages his- Almighty power in our deienee» Supreiior 
beings of aU ranks are bound by it no ]ess,than ourseIves« 
It has the sa^ve authority in all worltis that it has in 
this. Ihe further any being b advanced m excellcfice 
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and perfection, the greater is his^aitachmcnt to it, and 
Ifare-more he is under its inflfienGe. Tasay no more, it • 
is the law of the whole universe^ it staxxis first in the e»»- 
timation of the Deity ; its origtnai is hb nature, and it 
ia the very object that makes him lovely^ 

Such is the importance orvirtue.—-Of what coote-- 
^uence, therefore, is it that we practise it ? There is n#^ 
argument or motive, in any respect fitted to influence a- 
reasonable mind, which does not call us to this. One 
virtuous disposition of 8oul,>is p)*eferable to the greatest 
iiatural accomplishments and abilities, and of more val- 
ue than all the treasures of the world.— If you are wisei • 
tisen study^ virtue, and contemn every thing that can. 
oonie in competition with it. Remember that nothing: 
' else deserves one anxious thought or wish. Remember- 
that this alone is honor, glory, wealth and liappiness. 
Secure this and you secure every thing*. Lose this, aad^* 
alt is ios^^ , 

Vll^^^MdresM u .ir/.— Harris* 

' O ART 1 Thou distinguishing attribute and honor of 
h-uman kind I Who art not oiily able to imitate nature 
in ber graces, but even to adorn her with graces of thine . 
own 1 Possessed of thee, the meanest genius grows de« 
serving, and has a just demand for a portion of our es- 
teem ; devoid of thee, the brightest of our kind lie lost 
af)d useless, and are but poorly distinguished from the. 
most despicable and base. ^ Wiien we inhabited forest^, 
m common with l>ruie8,not btherwise known from themr 
than by the figure of our species, thou taughtest us to 
assert the sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that 
cfnplre. fbr which Providence intended us. Thousands of 
utilities owetheir birth to thee; thousands of elegancies*, 
pleasures and' joys, without which HiCe itself would be 
but an insipid possession. 

Wide and extensive is the reach of thy dominion. No. 
element is there, either so violent or so subtle, so yield- 
ing or so sluggish, as by the powers of its nature to be 
superior to thy direction. Thou dreadestnot the fierce 
impetuosity of fiire, butcompellesiiis violence lobeboilv 
ot>ediept andjiisefuU By it theu softenest the stubborn 
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tvibo of minerals) so «» to be furined and moulded into 
sluipes innumerable. Hence weapon^ armor, coin a 
aodj previous to these and thy other works ondcoergie^ 
hfnee aU thos^ Yarious tools and iuitrunienu, which 
empower thee to proceed to farther ends more exceUenu 
Nor 14 the 9ul>tile air less obcdient^o thy power^^hether 
tteu wiUfest it to be a miuister to our plc4sure or atili- 
i%0 At thy command) it giveth birth to souodsi which 
ch^rm tb« 9QuI wiih all the powers or harmony. Uudpr 
thy ia&tructioQ i( moves the ship over seas-; while that 
yielding element} where otherwise we sink) even water 
il^lfii^by tiiee taught to bear us; the vast occaot to 
pyrofn^te. th^t intercourbe of nati<^nsi whl<:h i^nQraa9e 
VPQ^UI iovagitieU wai» destined to intercept. To say how 
tby i»Ii^&i» U t^eeq on earth, would be to teach th& 
moftnonit whit he knows already.^ Suf&ce it but to meO'* 
liMb fieUs Qf firabl^ and pasture ; bwnsi and groTe«> 
and gardens, and plantations ; cottages, villages^ ga$tle>f 
towns ; palaces^ teo^ples ^nd spacious cities. > 

Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus inaniroatte. 
lis power also extends through the various race of ani- 
maUi who either patiently submit to become thy Blaves^ 
or are sure to find thep an irresistible (bo. The faithful 
dog, the patient ox, the generous horse, and the mighty 
elephant, are content all to receive their instructions 
from thee, and readily do lend their natural instincts of 
strength, to perform those offices which thy occasions 
oall for. If there be found any species which are sex* 
viceable when dead, thou suggestest the means to inres- 
tigate and take them ; if any be so savage as to refuse 
heing tamed, or of natures fierce enough to venture aa 
attack, thou teachest us to scorn their brutal rage; ta. 
meet, repel, pursue and conquer. >^^ 

Such, O Art, is tbj amazing influence, when thou 
art employed only qr these inferior subjects, on natures, 
inanimate, or at best irrational. But whenever thou' 
ahoosest a subject more noble»and settest to the cultiva* 
tion of mind it8elf,then it is thou becomest trely amiable 
and divine— -the overflowing source of those subUmer 
lieauties, of which no subject but mind alone isi capable'. 
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Then it i^ thoa art enabled to exhibit tomankind the dtl*- 
mired tribes of poets ind orators ; the sacred tttiitt of 
patriots and heroes; the godtike list of philosophers and 
legislators ; the forms of virtoons and eqnal politics ; 
where private welfare is tiiade the saftie with pi)bl1c<^ 
trhere crowds themselves prove disinterested, and vli** 
tue is tnade a national and popular characteristic. 

Hail, sacr«d source of all these wonder* ! Thyself, tti- 
artruct me to praise thve worthily; through whomiWhat** 
evet* we do, is done with elegance and beauty ; Wiihoiit 
Whom, what wt do is ever graceless and deformed.--^ 
Venerable power ! By what name shall I address thee ? 
Shall I call thee ornament of mind, or art thoU morb 
truly Mind itself? It k Mind thou art) most perfects 
Mind i not rude, Ojntaiiglit ; but fair and polished. In 
such thou dwellest ;-^f such thoU art the form ; nor i* 
it a thing more possible to separate thee from Eilch,thah 
ft would be to separate thee from thy own existence. 

Vril.— K'arrfrjf.— TuRofttkAStt/s. 

FLATTERY is a manner of conversation xttf 
i^ameful In itself, but beneficial to the flatterer. 

If a flatterer is upon a public walk with you, « Do bat 
mind," says he " how every one*s eye is upon you, 
Sure,there is not a man in Athens that is taken so mucll 
notice of. You had justice done you yesterday, in the 
portico. There were above thirty of ns together ; and, 
the question being started, whowaa the most considerftw 
ble person in the common weal^-^the whole company 
was of the same. side. In short. Sir, eveiy one mail^ 
familiar with your name.** He follows this whisper 
wiih a thousand other flatteries of the same nature. 

Whenever the person to whom be would make his 
court, begins to apeak, the sycophant begs the company 
to be silent, mo$t impudently praises him to his fa^c, is 
in raptures all the while he talksy and as soon as he has 
done, cries out, " That ia perfectly right V\ When his 
piatron aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to 
burst at thesmarihosa of his raillery .and stops his mouth 
With his handkerchief, that he may not laugh out* If he 
calls bis children about him, the flatterer has ^ pocket 
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' fuH of apples for theni,wbich he distributes among them 
vrith a great deal of fondness ; wonders to see so maof 

'fine boys; and turning about to the fdther,telfs him they 
are all as like him as they can stare. 

When he is invited to a-^feast he is the first man that 

««alls for a glass of wine^ and is wonderfully pleased with 
the deliciousness of tbe»jlavor ; gets as. near as possible 
IQ the man of the house, and tells him, wiih much con- 
eem that be eats nothing himself* He singles but some 

^paniculardish and recommends it to the rest of the com- 
pany for a rarity. He desires the master of the feast to 
ftit in a warmer part of the room,b^shim to take more 
«are of his health, and advises him to. put on a super- 
nuroerary garment In this cold weather. He is in a 

-close whisper with him d uring the whole entertainmenti 
and has neither eyes nor ears for apy one else in the 

•company. 

If a man shows him his house'^he extols the arehitectf 
admires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
If the owner is grossly Battered in a picturoi he outflat- 
tors the painter; and though he discovers a great like- 
ness in it> can by no means allow that it does justice to 
the original. Id short, his whole business is to ingra* 
tiate himself with those who bear himt and to wheedle 
them out o^their senses. 

IX.— Tlftr Absent Jl^<m.— Spectator. 

MENACLES comes down in the morning; opens his 
door to go out ; but shuts it again,because he perceives 
4ie has his night cap on; and examining himself further, 

^flnds that he is but half shaved, that he has stuck his 
fiword on Ills right side, that his stockings are about his 
heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 

When he is dres«ed,he goes to court ; comes into the 
drawing room j and, walking upright under a branch of 
catKllesticks, his wig is caught up by one of them, and 
hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a laugh- 
ing ; but Menaeles laughs louder than any of them/ 
and looks about for the person that is the jest of the 

' company. Coming down to the court gate, he finds 
a^ coach ; which taking for hisowiH he whips into iu» 
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«iud the coachman drives off, not doubting but he caiv 
•ries.his master. As soon as he siops^ Menacles throws 
himself out of the coachi crosses the court, ascends the 
staircase, and runs through all the chambers «iih the 
greatest familiarit)r, reposes himself on a couch, and fan- 
cies himself at home* The master of the house at last 
comes in. Menacles rises to receive him and desired 
bim to sit down. He talks, muses, and then talks again. 
The gentleman of the bouse is tired and amazed. Me- 
• naclea is no less so ; but is every moment in hopes that 
bis impertinent gueat will at last end' bis tedious visit. 
Night comes on, when Menacles is hardly convinced. 

When he is playing at backgammon, he calls for a full 
^lass of wine and water, it is his turo to throw. He 
hafi the box it) one hand, and his^la^s in the other ; and) 
being extremely d.t-y,and unwilling to lose time, he swal« 
lows down both the dice, and at the same time throws 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and fiings 
the sand into the inkbottle. He writes a second, and 
jhistakes the superscription. . A nobleman receives one 
of them, and upon opening it, reads as follows :—^* i 
-vvauld have yout honest Jack, immediately upon the re* 
, ceipt of this, take in hay enough to serve the winter." 
His farmer receives the other, and is amazed to see in 
it, ** My l-ord, I receive your Grace's commands." 

If he is at an entertainment, you may see the pieces 
of bread continually multiplying round his plate ; 'tis 
-true, the company want it, as well as their knives and 
Jbrks, which Menacles does not lot them keep long. 
Sometimes, in a morning, he puts his whole family io a 
Jiurry, and at last goes out without being ab,le to stay 
-for his coach or breakfast ; and for that day you may 
see him in every part of the town, except in the very 
.place where ha had appointed to be upon business of 
itnpo nance. 

You would often take him for every tiling that he is 
not— ^fora fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing i 
-for a fool, for he talks to himsclCaad has ^ hundred 
giimaces and motions with his head, wliich are alio- 
,^ther involuntary ; for a proud man, for he looks full 
^Mxpon you^and takesno notice of your saluting him. The 
IS 
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truth of it is, his eyes are open, but he makes no use of 
ihem, and neither sees you, nor any man, net any thing 
else. He came once from his country house, and his 
own footmen undertook, to rob him and succeeded. 
They held a fiambeaiitohis throat, and bade him deliver 
his purse. He did so; and coming home, told his frends 
he had been robbed. They desired to know the partic- 
ulars,— .<« Ask my servants," said Menacles ; " for they 
were with me." ^ 

X,— 7%ff Jf0?7A:,-^STEllNB. 

A POOR Monk ofthe order of St. Francis, came in- 
to the room, to beg something for his convent. The 
moment 1 cast my eyes upon liim,! was determined not 
to give him a single sous; and accordingly I put my purse 
into my pocket — buttoned it up— set myself a little more 
upon ray centre, and advanced up gravely to him ; there 
was something, I fear, forbidding in my look : 1 have 
\n% picture this moment before my eyes, and think 
there was that in it, which deserved better. 

The Monk, as 1 judged from the break of his tonsxire, 
a few .scattered white hairs upon his temples being all 
that remained of it might be about seventy—but from 
his eyes, and that sort cf fire which was in them, w hich 
eeenied mote tempered by courtesy than yearsy.cpuid 
be no more than sixty.— Truth might lie between. He 
was certainly sixty five i and jthe general air of his coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding something seemed to have 
been planting wrinkles in it before their timey agreed to 
the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often * 
painted — mildj^pale, penetrating; free from all common 
place ideas of fat contented ignorance, looking down- 
wards upon the earth. It looked forward ; but looked 
as if it looked at something beyond this world. How 
one of his order came by it heaven above, who let it 
fall upon a Monk's shoulders, best knows ; but it would 
have suited a Bramln ; and bad 1 met it upon the plains 
of Indostan, 1 had reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes; 
one mi^lit put it into the hands of any one to design ; 
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for it was neither elegant nor othcrwiie, but as charac- 
ter and expression made it so. It was a thin, spare 
form, something above the common size, if it lost not 
the distinction by a bend forward in the figure — but 
it was the attitude of entreaty ; and as it now stands 
present to my imagination, it gained more than it lost 
by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
•till ; and laying his left hand upon his breast (a slender 
white staff with which he journeyed being in his right) 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced himself 
with a little story of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his order— and did it with so bimple a grace, 
and such an air of deprecation was there in the whole 
cast of his look and figure— 1 was bewitched not to have 
been struck with it. 

A better reason was, I had predetermined not to 

^ive bin a single sous. 

*Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with 
his eyes, with which he had coAduded his address— it is 
very true-— and heaven be their resource, who have no 
other but the charity of the world ; the stock of which, 
I fear, is no way sufficient for the many great claims 
which are hourly made upon it* 

As I pronounced thd wo^ds Great claims^ he gave a 
slight glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve of 
his tunic— I felt the full force of the appeal— i acknowl- 
edge it, said I— a coarse habit, and that but once in 
three years, with a meager diet— are no great matters ; 
but the true point of pity is, as they can be earned in 
the world with so little industry, that your order shoyld 
wish to procure them by pressing upon a fund, which is 
the property of the lame, the blind, the aged and the 
infirm ;•— the captive, who lies down counting over and 
over again the days of his afEiction, languishes also 
for his share of it; and had you been of the order of mer- 
cy, instead of the order of St. Francis, poor as 1 am, 
cominucd I,pointingat my portmanteau, full cheerfully 
should it have been opened to you for the ransom of the 
unfortunate. The Monk made me a bow. But, re« 
^unicd I, the i^nfortuuattt af our own country, surely 
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have Ihc first rights ; and I have left thousands in dis» 
ircss upon the English shore. The Monk gave a cor- 
dial wave with his head— as much as to say, No doubt j 
there is misiery enough in every corner of the world, as 
well as within our convent. But we distinguish, said T, 
laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunic, in return 
for his appeal — we distinguish, my good father, belwixt 
those who wish only to eat the bread of their own labot 
—and those who eat the bread of other people*s,and have 
no other plan in life, but to get through it in sloth and 
ignorance,/or t/ie tqve of God. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply ; a hectic of a 
moment passed across his check, but could not tarry — 

p Nature seemed lo have done with her resentments inhim. 
lie shewed none — bttt letting his staff fall within his-^ 
arms, he pressed both his hands viih resignation on his 
breast, and reiircd. * 

. My heart smote me the moment he shut the doop. 
Pfchaw ! Said I, with an air of carelessness, three several 
tiipes. But it would not do ; every ungracious syllable 
I had utJtereiO, crowded back in my imaginauon. I re- 
flected 1 Ijad no right over the poor Franciscan, but to 
deny him ; and that the punishment of that was enough 
to the tUsappoinled, without the addition of unkind lan- 
guage— I considered his grey hairs, his courteous figure 
seemed to recntcr,and gently ask me what injury h« had 
done m^j and w by I could use him thus?— 1 would have 
given t\Yenty livrcs for an advocate— i have behaved 
very ill) said 1, within myself,but i Jiaye only just set 
out upon my travels, and shall learn better manners as I 
gipt»along. 
XI. — On the IIeaddr€S9 of the Ladies. — Spectator. 

THERE is not so variable. a thing in nature, as a. 
lady's headdress; within my own memory, 1 have known 

, it rise and fall above tlUrty degrees. About ten years 
ago, it shot up to a very great height^ insomuch that lh« 
female part of our species were much taller than the 
men. The women were of such an enormous stature, 
that *^ we appeared as grasshoppers before them.'* At 
present,the whole sex is in amunner dwarfed,iind shrunk 
iilto a race of beauties, that seem almcst another specie*. . 
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I remember several ladies who were once very near ser* 
en feet high, that art present want sonj^e inches of five : 
How they came to be thus curtailed, I cannot learn ; 
whether the whole sex be at present under any penance 
which we know nothing of, or whether they have cast 
their headdresses,in order to surprize us with something; 
in that kind which shall be entirely new ; or whether 
some of the tallest of the sex, being too cunning for the 
rest, have contrived this method to make themselvesap* 
pear sizeable, is still a secret ; though I find most are of 
opinion, they are at present like trees new lopped and 
pruned,^ that will certainly sprout out, and flourish with 
greater heads than before. For my own part, as I do 
not love to be insulted by women who are Caller than 
myself, I admire the sex much more in their present « 
humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions, than when they had extended their persons, 
and lengthened themselves out into formidable and gi- 
gantic Rgures. i am not for adding to the beautiful edi« 
Bees of nature,nor for raising any whimsical superstruc- 
ture upon her plans ; I must therefore repeat it, that I 
am highly pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, and 
think it shows the good sense which at present very 
inuch reigns among the valuable part of the sex. One 
Xpay observe, that women in all ages have taken more 
pains than men to adorn the outside of their heads ; and 
indeed 1 very much admire, that those architects who 
raise such powerful structures out of ribbands, lacc and 
wire, have not been recorded for their respeciiveitivcn* 
tions. It is certain there have been as many orders in * 
this kind of buildings, as in those which have been ' 
made of marble ; sometimes they rise in th'e shape of a 
pyramid, sometimes like a tower, and sometimes likea 
steeple. In Juvehal's time, the building grew by sev- 
eral orders and stories, as he has very humorously de- 
scribed it : — 

With carls on curls iVy build her head before. 
And mount it with a formidable tower ; 
A giantess she seems ; but look Ijehind.. 
Aiid iheu she dwindles to the pi^ni v kind. 
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But 1 do not remctnbir, in any part of my reading, tbat^ 
the headdress aspired to so great an extravagance^ as in . 
the fourteenth century; when it was built up in a qouple 
of cones or spires, which stood so excessively high on 
each side of the head, that a woman who was but a pig- 
my without her headdress, appeared like a colossus up-, 
on putting it on. Monsieur Paradin says^ '< That thesis 
old fashioned fontanges rose an ell above the head, that 
they were pointed like steeples, and had long loose 
pieces of crape fastened to the tops of them, which 
were curiously fringed, and hung down their backs like . 
streamers." 

I'he women might possibly ha'«e carried this Gothic^- 
building much higher,had not a famous Monk, Thomas 
' Connecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and reso- 
Intion. This holy man travelled from place to place, to. 
preach down this monstrous commode ; and succeedetT 
so well in it,that, as the magicians sacrificed their books 
to the flames upon the preaching oran apostie, xnany of* 
the women threw down their headdresses in the middle' 
ef his sermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight 
of the pulpit. He was so renowned,as well ibr the sane- . 
tily of his life, as his manner of preaching, that he had" 
often a congregation of twenty thousand people; the meavt 
placed themselves on the one side of his pulpit; and'j 
the women on the other — they appeared to use ther 
similitude of an ingenious writer, like a forest of cedar s, . 
with their "heads reaching to the clouds. He so warmed 
and animated the (people against this monstrous orna- 
' ment, that it lay under a kind of persecuiioas and 
whenever it appeared in public? was pelted down by the • 
rable, who dung stones at the person wha wor^ it;. 
But, notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the- 
preacher was among them, it began to appear agaia 
some months after his departure} or to tell it >n Mon- 
sieur Paradin's own words, « The women, that V 
snails in a fright, had drawnJnaheir horns,, she 
outagaifl^assoonas the danger was over.*' T-._- 
tpavagance of the women's headdresses in that age,is 
ken notice of by Monsieur d* Argentre^ in the histc 
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of Bretag;ne, and by other historians, as well as the per* 
sun I have here quoted 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only 
proper time for the makings of laws against the exorbi^ 
tance of power ; in the same manner an excessive head- 
dress may be attacked the most effectually >fhen the 
fxshion is against it. I do therefore recommend this 
paper toemy female readers, by way of prevention. 

I vrould desire the fair sex to consider how impossible 
it is for them to add any thing that can be ornamcntali 
to wha^i» already the masterpiece of nature. The head 
hds the most beautiful appearance, as well as the highest 
station in the human figure. Nature has laid out all her 
art in beautifying the face : ^he has touched it with 
▼ermillion ; planted in it a double row of ivory ; made ^t 
the seat of smiles and blushes ; lighted it up and enliv* 
ened it with the brightness of the eyes ; hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense; given it airs and gra^ 
ces that cannot bedescribed; and surrounded it with such 
a flowing shade of hair, as setsall its beauties in the most 
aigrceable light ; in short, she seems to have designed 
the head as the cupola ^> the most glorious of herworksc 
and when we load it with such a pile of supernumerary 
ornaments ; we destroy the symetry of the human fig^- 
urc, and foolishly contiive to call off the eye from great 
and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribands and , 
bone lace. 

\[l..-»On the fire$ent and a fuCure State. '^Ib* 

A^LEWD young fellow seeing an apjcd hermit go by - 
him barefoot, " Father," says he, « you are in a very 
miserable condition, if there is not another world/* 
"True, son," said the hermit ; •* but what is thy condr* 
tion if there b?'*— Munis a creature designed for two 
different states of being, or rather for two different lives. 
,Hia firstUfe is short and transient, his second permanent 
and lasting,' The question \ve> are all concerned in , is 
this— -tn whioh of these two lives i»it our chief interest 
to make ourselves happy ? Or/ in other worda^- ■» . 
Wiiether we shoukl endeavor to secure to ourselves the 
p]eA5urcs>andgratiik;itioos of a life which is uncertiieu 
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and precarious, and at its utmost length, of a very incon- 
siderable duration ; or to secure to ourj^clves the pleas>- 
uresofa life which is fixed and setUed, and will never 
end ? Every man upon the first hearing of this question, 
knows very well which side of it he ought to close with . 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain, that ia 
practice we adhere to the wrong side of the question. 
We make provisions for this life as though it were nev^r 
to have an end ; and for the other life, as though it were 
never to have a beginning. 

• Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
take a survey of its inhabitants— What would his no* 
tiops of us be ? Would he not think that we arc a spe- 
cies of beings made for quite different ends and purposes 
from what we really are ? Must he not imagine that wc 
were placed in this world to get riches and honors ? 
Would he not think, that it was our duty to toil after 
wealth, and station, and title? Nay, would he not be- 
lieve we were forbidden poverty, by threats of eternal 
punishment,anA enjoined to pursue our pleasuTcs^uj^er 
pain of damnation ? He would certainly imagine that wo 
were influenced by a scheme of duties qfaite opposite 
to those which are indeed prescribed to us. And, truly, 
according to sueh an imagination, he must conclude that 
we are a species of the most obedient creatures in the 
universe;— that we are constant to our duty 5 — and that 
we keep a steady eye on the end for which we were sent 
hither. 

/ But how great would he his astonishment, when he 
learnt that we were beings not designed to exist in this 
world above three score and ten years ; and that the 
greatest part of this btfty species, fall short even of that 
age i How would He be lost in horror and admiration, 
when he should know that this set of creatures, who lay 
put alHheir endeavors for this life, which scarce de; 
serves the name of existence, when, 1 say, he should 
,knq«r"ihat this set of creatures are t£> exist to all eternity 
jsk inother life, for which they make no preparations ? 
Tothi^i^ can^be a greater disgrace to reason, than that 
"^ whoare persuaded of these two different str ' of 
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being, should be perpetually employed in providing M 
a life of three score and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provission for that, which, after many myriads of 
years, will be still new and siHl beginning ; especially 
when we consider, that our endeavors for making vur- 
selves great, or rich^ op honorable, or whatever else w« 
place our happiness in, may, after all, prove onsuccess* 
i^\ ; whereas, if we constantly and sincerely endeavor to 
make oui*sclves happy in the oiher life, we are sure that 
our endeavors will succeed, and that we shall not b« 
disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started byoneof our school* 
men. Supposing the whole body of the earth were a 
g^reat ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single 

. grain or panicle of this sand should be annihilated every 
thousand years ?— Supposing then, that you had it in 
your choice to be happy all the while ihis prodigiousmass 

f* e{ sand was tensunr^ifigrby this slow method, until ther^. 
waa not a grain left, on condition that you were to be 

[ miserable forever after ? Or, supposing that you might 
be happy forever after, on condition you would be mis- 
er<tble until the whole massof sand were thus annihilat- 
ed» at the rate of one sand in a thousand years ;— *>whiclr 
of these two cases would you make your choice ? 

It must be confessed, in this case, so n>any thousands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 

L though, in reality, they do not bear so great a proportion 

** tor that duration which is to follow them, as an unit does 
to ihe greatest number which you can put together in 
figures, or as one of those sands to the supposed heap. 
Reason thcrfore tells us, without any ^«nanncr of hesi- 
tation, which would be the better part in this choice* 

' However, as 1 have before intimated, our reason might, 

- in Such a case, be so overset by imagination, as to dis- 
pose some persons to sinkunderthe consideration of the 
great length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of that second duration whicj^^ is to suc- 
ceed it ; — the mindf I say, might ^ive its^ir^up K>*thdt 
happiness which is at handicunsidcrin^jthat it is sd^%eiy 
near, and that it would lasit so very long.*- 8«t wh 
the choice we have actually before us is this^^^W** *" 
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'^his world is surely wide enough J^iold both thee 
A tne. *^^ 

This lesson of universal good will, taught by my un« 
^ Toby, may serve instead of\ whole volume upon the 

^ject. 

V.-^Scory of (he SieffeoJ Calais. '^'Toois of quAUTt 

EDWARD III, after the battle of Cressy, laid siege 
Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnable 
.iianner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffect* 
.1 to raise the siege, or throw succors into the city.—* 
.aC citizens, under count Vienne, their gallant gover* 
;> made an admirable defence.*— France had now 
.t the sickle into her second harvest, since Ed ward f 
lib his victorious army^ sat down before the town. 
he eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue. At 
ngth {amine did more for Edward than arms.— After 
:fiering unheard of calamities, they resolred to at* 
-mpt the enemy's camp. — They boldly sallied forth i 
le English joined battle ; and, after a long and desper- 
:e engagement, count Vienne was takea prisoner, and 
:ie citizens who survived the slaughter, retired with- 
* n their gates. The command devolving upon Eustace 
U. Pierre, a man of mean birth, butof exalted virtue, 
le offered to capitulate with Edward, provided he per- 
.Tiitted him to depart with life and liberty. Edward, to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented to spare the 
bulk of the plebeians, provided they delivered up to him 
six of their principal citizens, with halters about their 
necks, as victims of due atonement for that spirit of re- 
bellion, with which they had inflamed the vulgar. When 
bis messenger, Sir Walter ftlaony, delivered the terms, 
consternaiion and pale dismay were impressed on every 
countenance. — ^To a lofag and dead silence, deep sighs 
and groans succeeded, till Eusuce St: Pierre, getting up 

^ "ttle eminence, thus addressed the assembly : 

'* ^ 'ends, we are brought to great st^s this day* 

: either yield to the terms of ourViel and en- 
conqueror, or give up ourtender infants, our 
xnd daughters to the bloody and brutal lusts of 
-I..: — soldiers; Is there any expedient kft, 
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whereby we mMavoid the guilt, and infani]^ of deliver- 
ing up those %^ have suffered every misery with u«, 
on the one hand ;— or the desolaiian and. horror of- a 
sacked city, on the othet# There is, my f^end& ; there 
is one expedient left ; a gracious, an exce|iem,a godlike 
expedient ! is there any here to whom wlue is dearer 
fhan life ?— ^I^et him offer himself an oblation for the 
safety of his people ! He shall not fail of a blessed ap« 
probation from that Power, who offercdup his only Sofi| 
for the salvation of mankind/* He spoke — but an um- i 
Tersal silence ensued. Each man looked around for the ! 
example of that virtue and magnanimity ^which all wish- ! 
ed to approve in themselves, though they wanted the I 
resolution. At length 6t' Pierre resumed,^' 1 doubt not 
but there' arc mary here as teady,nMy,more^ealousof ' 
this martyrdom, than i can be; though the station, to 
which 1 am raised by the captivity of lordLJ^ennef , 
imparts a right to be the first in giiring myUfe for yoqr ] 
Bakes. J give it freely;—; give it cheerfully. Who t 
comes next ?'* " Yottr «on," exclaimed a youth« not yet J 
cometo roaiurity. — ** Ah, my child," cried St. Picrrei 
•* I am then twice sacrificed. — But no ;— 1 have rather 
begotten »bee a second iime. Thy years arc' few, bcrt 
full, my son. The victim of virtue has reached the ut- 
most purpose and goal of moitality. Who next, my 
friends I "^1 his h the hour oilieroes." "Your kins- 
man,** cied John^de Aire. "Your kinsman/* cried ^ 
James Wiisant "Vour kinsman," cried Peter Wissan|. 
— *♦ Ah !** exclaimed bir Walter Mauny, bursting into 
tears, « Why was not I a citizen of Calais 1'* The sixth 
victim was still wanting, but was quickly supplied by 
lot, front numbers who were now emulous of so cnno* 
btingan example. The keysof the city were then de- 
livered to ISir Walter. He took the six prisoners into 
his custody ; then ordered the gates to be opened^ and 
gave charge to his attendants to conduct the remaining 
citizens, w^ their families, through the camp of tke 
English. Cefore they departed, however, they desired 
permission to take their last adieu of their deliverers— 
What a parting I What a ncene I They crowded, with 
45^elr wives and children, about 'St. Pierre and hisfgl- \ 
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low prisoners. They embracecU-they clung around--^ 
they fell prostrate before them. They groaned— -they 
wept aloud-^-and the joint cianior of their mourning 
passed the gates of the city, and was heard througfaodt 
the English camp. The English by this time, were» 
apprised of what psissed within Calais. They heard the 
voice of lamentation, and their souls were touched with 
compassion. Each of the soldiers, prepared a portion of 
his own victuals, to welcome and entertain the half fam- 
ished inhabitants ; and they loaded them with as *mucb 
as their prese^ weakness was able to bear, in order to 
supply them "(nth sustenance by the way. At length 
St. Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under the 
conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents of 
the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers pour- 
ed from all parts^and arranged themselves on each side, 
to behold, to contemplate, to admire this little band 
of patriots, as they passed. They bowed'down to them 
on all sides. They murmured their a'pp4iuse of that 
virtue, which they could not but reverfu c^en in ene« 
sales ; and they regarded those ropes which they had 
voluntarily assumed about- their . necks, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the"^ British garter. As soon 
as they had reached the presence,<(Mauny,*' says the mon- 
arch, ^^ are these the piincipal inhabitants of Calais V* 
— " lliey are/' says Mauny : « They are not only the 
principal men of Calais— -they are the^rincipal men of 
France, my Lord, if virtue has any share ih (he act of 
ennobling/' " Were they delivered peaceably V* says 
Edward. <^ Was there no resistance, no commotion 
among the people I** << Not in the least,my Lord ; the 
people would all have perished, rather than have deliv- 
ered the least of these to your majesty. They are self 
delivered, self devoted ; and come to of!er up their in- 
estimable heads, as an ample equivalent for the ransom 
of thottsands/' Edward waa secretly piqued at this re- 
ply of Sir Walter ; But he knew tlie privilege of a Brit- 
ish subject; and suppressed his resentment. ^ Experi- 
ence,** says he, ^^ has ever shown,that lenity only serves 
to invite people ^o new crimes.** Severity^ at times, is 
iii4ispen^ly necessary to compel subjects to submia- 
16 
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sioh« by punishment and exainplo. *^ Go,** he crie4 to 
an officer, « lead these men to execution," 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heard through^ 
out the camp. The queen had just arrived with a pow- 
erful reinforcement of gallant troops. iSir Walter,Mauaf 
flew to receive Her majesty, and hiiefijr informed her of 
the particulars respecting the six victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and 
his court) she desired a private avidience. " My Lord," 
said she» <^the question I am to enter upon^is not 
touching the lives of a few mechanics— -it respects the 
honor of the English nation; it respects the glory of 
my Edward, my husband, my king. You think you 
have sentenced six of your enemies to death. No, my 
Lord, they have sentenced themselves ; and their exe» 
cQtion would be the execution of their own orders, not 
the orders of Edward. The stagp on which they would 
suffer, would be to them a stage of honor, but a stage 
of shame to Edward ; a reproach on his conquest ; an 
indelible disgrace to his name. Let us rather disappoint 
these haughty burghers, who wish to invest themselves 
with glory at our expense. We cannot wholly depiive 
them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended,biit we 
may cut them short of their desires ; in the place of 
that death by which iheir glory would be consummate} 
let us bury ihem under gifts ; let us put them to confu- 
sion with applauses. We shall thereby defeat them of 
that popular opinion, which never fails to attend those 
who suffer in the cause of virtue.'* <' I am convinced ; 
you have prevailed. Be it so," replied Edward : "Pre- 
vent the execution ; have them instantly before U6.*'-^ 
They came ; whenthe queen, with an aspect and ac- 
cents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them ;— ~<<Na- 
tives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, you have put 
us to a vast expense of blood and treasure in the recovery 
of our just and natural inheritance ; but you have acted 
up to the nest ofan erroneous judgment ; and we ad- 
mire and honor in you that valor and virtue, by which 
we are so long kept out of our rightful jiossessions. Yoa 
noble burghers i You excellent citizens ! Though you 
were tenfold the enemies of our person and our thronci 
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-vre can feel nothing on our part Bave respect ahd aflec- 
lion for 70U. You hare been Kufikiently tested. We 
loose your chains ; .we snatch you from the scaffold; and 
we thank you for tbatlessonofhumil^iatton which you 
teach us, when you show us, that excellence is not of 
bloofi) of title or station ;— that virtue gives a dignity 
superior to that of kings ; and that those whom the Al* 
'mighty informs with sentiments like yoursi are justly 
and eminently raised above all human didtlnciions. You 
are now free to depai*c to your kinsfulk, your countiy- 
men, to all those whose lives and liberties you have so 
aobly redeemed) provided you refuse not the tokens of 
our esteem. Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves 
by every endearing obligation ; and for this purpose^ we , 
offer to you your choice of the gifts and honors that Ed- 
ward has to bestow. Rivals for iaraC) but always friends 
to virtue, we wish that England were entitled to coll you 
her sons."-.-.^^ Ah, my country !*' exclaimed St* Pierre; 
«« it is now that I tremble for you. £dward only winft 
our cities^ but PhilUppa conquers hearts.*^ 
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I.— 0« Grace zn Prri/m^.— Fitzosbohne's XjExxBtt^ 

X WILL not undertake to mark out, inithany sort of 
precision, that idea which 1 would express by the 
word Grace j and perhaps it can no mere be clearly de- 
scribed, than justly defined. To give you, howeversa 
general intimation of what! mean, wbeni apply that 
term to compositions of genius, I would resemble it to 
that easy air, which so remarkably distinguishes certain 
persons of a genteel and liberal cast. It consists not on- 
ly in the particular beauty of single parts,but arises from 
the general symmetry and construction of the whole,— 
An author may be just in his sentiments, lively in his 
figures, and clear in his expression ; yet may hare no 
claim to be admitted into the rank of finished writers; 
The ieveral members must be so agreeably united, as 
nnntuallyto reflecibeauty upon each other; tlieir arrange* 
Tiicr.t must be so happy disposed, as not to admit of the 
Joasi trari&posiiion witiiout manifest prejudice to the en- 
lire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions 
and ihe diction, should appear easy and natural, and seem 
to arise like so many spontaneous^ productions) rather 
tlian as the effects of art or labor. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affected in the sen- 
timents ;— whatever is pompous or pedantic in the ex- 
. pression> is the very, reverse of Grace. Her mein is nei- 
ihej- that of a prude nor a coquette ; she is regular with* 
out formality, and sprightly without teing fantasticaK 
Grace, in short, is to good writing, what a proper light 
is to a fine picture : It not only shows all the figures In 
their several proportions and relations, but shows them 
ia the most advantageous manner. 

As gentility (to resume my former illustration) ap- 
pears in the minutest action, and improves the most in- 
considerable gesture; so grace is discovered iri the plac- 
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ing even* a single wordi or the turn of a mere exple- 
tive. . Neither is this inexpressible quality confined to 
onespeciesofcompositiononljr, but extends to all the 
various kinds ; — to the humble pastoral) as well as to 
nhe lof^yepic ; — from the slightest letter, to the most 
solemn discourse. - 

1 know not whether Sir William Temple may not be 
considered as the first of our prose authors, who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our language. At least 
that quality does not seem to hare appeared early, or 
spread far amongst us. But wheresoever we may look 
lor its origin, it is certainly to be found in its highest 
perfection, in the essays of a gentleman, whose writings 
will be distinguished so long as politeness and good 
sense have any admirers. That becoming air, which 
uTuUy esteemed the criterion of fine composition, and 
f which every reader, he says, imagines so easy to be im» 
itated,yet will find so difficult to attain, is the prevailing 
characteristic of all that excellent author's most elegant 
' performances. In a word, one may justly apply to him 
. what Plato, in his allegorical ladguage, says of Aristo- 
phanes, that the graces, having searched all the world 
round for a templo, wherein they might forever dwell, 
settled at last in the bieast of Mr. Addison* 

11.^071 the Structure 9/ ./lAima/«.— xSpbctatob. 

THOSE who were skilful in anatomy among the an- 
cients, concluded from the outward and inward mako^o^ 
a human body, that it was the work of a being trans- 
cendantiy wise and powerful. As the world grew more 
enlightened in this art, their discoveries gavcvthem 
fresh opportunities of adminng the conduct of Provi* 
deoce, in the formation of a human body. Galen was 

^ converted by his dissections, and could not but own a 
bapreme Being,upon a survey of his handy work.There 
werer indeed, many parts of which the old anatomists 
did not know the<;ertain use ; but as they saw,ihat most 

' of tliose which they examined,were adapted withadmi* 

, rable art, to their several fuhetiohs, tl^f dkl net q«es- 
tion but those, whose uses they could not determine| 

' were contrived with the same wisdoma for respective 
. 16» 
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^ds and purposes. Since the circulation of the blood 
has been found out) and many other great discoveries 
have been made by our modern anatomistSy we see new 
wonders in the human frame^ and discern several im- 
portant uses for those parts, which u^es the ancients- 
knew nothing of. In short> the body of man is such a 
sabject,as stands the utmost test of examination. Though 
it appears formed with the nicest wisdom^ upon the 
most superficial survey of it) it still mends upon the 
search,and producesour surprise and amazem^nt^n pro- 
portion as we pry into it. What i have here said of a hu* 
man body^ may be applied to the body of every »iimal 
which has been the subject of anatomical observations* 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
senses. It is a particular system of Providence, that lies . 
in a n^irrow compass. The eye is able to command it ; 
and, by successive inquiries, can search into ^11 its parts* 
^ Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
universe, be thus submitted to the examination of pur 
senses, were it not too big and disproportioned for our 
inquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the eye 
and hand, there is no question but it would appear to^us^ 
as curious and well contrived a frame as that oifa humaa 
body. We should see the same concatenation and sub« 
serviency) the same necessity and usefulness, the same 
beauty and harmony, in all and every of its parts, ai 
what we discover in the body of every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more i^le 
to grapple with immense objects, the greater still are 
those^discovcrics which it makes of wisdom and prov* 
idence, in the worksof creatioQ. A Sir Isaac Newton, 
who stands up as the miracle of the present age, can 
look through a whole planetary system ; consider it ia * 
its weight, number and measure ; and draw from it as 
many demenstratiens of infinite power and wisdom, asa 
more confined understanding is able to deduce from the 
^stem of a human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy^ I shall 
here consider the fabric and texture of the bodies of an- 
unals in one particular view, which, in my opinion, 
^ows the hand of a thinkbg and all wise Being la their 
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formation, with the evidcDce of a thousand demoostni* 
UoQs* t think we mxy lay this down as an incontested 
principle, tliat chance never acts in a perpetual uniform- 
ity and consistence with itsel£ If one should always 
ffing the same number with ten thousand dice, or see 
every throw just five times less, or five times more, in 
numbePi than the throw which immediately preceded it, 
who would notimagine there was some invisible power 
which directed the cast ? This is the proceeding which 
we find in the operations of nature. Every kind of an- 
imal is diversified by difierent magnitude s,each of which 
gives rise to different species. Let a man trace the 
dog or lion kind, and he will observe how many 'Of the 
works of nature are published, if I may use the exprea* 
sion, in a variety of editions. If we look into the rep* 
tile world, or into those different kinds of animals that 
filltheeiementofwater, we meet with the same repe* 
litiona among several species, that differ very little from 
one another, but in size and bulk. You find the same 
creature that is drawn at large, copied out in several 
propordons, and ending in miniature. It would be te- 
dious to produce instances of this regular conduct in 
Providence, as it would be superfluous to those who are 
versed in the natural history of anin\als. The magnifi- 
cent harmony of the universe is such, that we may ob- 
serve innumerable divisions running upon the same 
ground, i might also extend this speculation to the dead 
parts of nature, which we may find matter disposed 
into many simularsystemsjaswcll in our survey of stars 
and plannetS} as of atones, vegetables, and other subluna* 
ry parts of the creaiion. In a word, Providence has 
ahown the richness of its goodness and wisdom,not only 
tn the produciion of many original species, but in the 
multiplicity of descants which it has made on every or- 
iginal species in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still farther.— Every liv- 
ing creature, considered in itself, has many very com- 
plicated parts, that are exact copies of some other parts 
vrhich it possesses, which are complicated in the same 
manner. One eye would have becnsufiicienifor the sub- 
^stence and preservation of an animal jbut in order to 
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better his coDdition,we see another placed^with amaih- 
ematical exactnesS)in the same most advantageous situ- 
atioQy and in eyerjr particular, of the same size and tex* 
ture« It is impossible for chance to be thus delicate and 
uniform in her operations* Should a million of dice 
turn up twice together in the same number^the wonder 
vould be nothing in comparison with this. But when 
we see ibis similitude and resemblance in the arm, the 
hand» the fingers ; when we see one half of the body en- 
tirely correspond with the other, in all those minute 
stri^esywithottt which a man might have very well sub- 
aisted ; nay, when we often see a single part repeated an 
hundred times in the samebody,notwithstanding it con- 
aists of the most intricate weaving of numberless fibres, 
and these parts differing still In magnitude, as the con* 
venience of their particular situation requires ; sure a 
man must have a strange cast of understanding, who does 
not discover the finger of God, in so wonderful a work. 
These daplicates, in those parts of the body, without 
which a man might have very well 8ubsi8ted,though not 
so well as with them, are a plain demonstration of en 
all wise Contriver ; aa those more numerous copyings, 
which are found among the vessels of the same body, 
are evident demonstrations that they could not be the 
work of chance. This argument receives additional 
strength if we apply it to every animal and insect with- 
10 our knowledge, as well as to those numberless living 
creatures, that are objects too minute for a human eye : 
And if we cmisider how the several species in this whole 
world of life resemble one another, in very many par- 
ticulars,so far as is convenient for their respective states 
of existence, it is much more probable that an hundred 
million of dice should be casually thrown an hundred 
million of times in the same number, than that the body 
of any single animal should be produced by the for^"*-* 
totts concourse of matter. And that the like cha i 
should arise in innumerable instances, requires a de^ > 
of credulity that is not under the direction of comr ^ 
sense. . 
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III.— 0« Natural and Fantastical Pieaaures.^^ 

^ OUARDIAW. 

IT IS Of great iree to consider the Pleasures which 
constitute human happiness, as they are distinguished 
into Natural and Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call 
those which, not depending on the fashion and caprice 
of any particular age or nation, are suited to human na« 
ture in general, and were intended, by Providence, as 
rewards for using our facilities agreeably to the ends for 
vfaich, !hey are given us. Fantastical Pleasures are 
those which, having no natural fitness to delight our 
tninds, presuppose some particular whim or tastCi acci- 
dentally prevailing in a set of people, to which it » 
owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
with which I have passed my rife,are the effects of bav« 
ing, ever since I came to years of discretion, continued 
SDf inclinations to the former sort of pleasures. But 
as my experience can be a rule only to my own actions^ 
it may probably be a stronger motive to induce othera 
lo the same scheme of life, if they would consider that 
we are prompted to natural pleasures» by an instinct im- 
pressed on our minds by the Author of our nature, who 
best understands our frames, and consequently best 
knovrs what those pleasures are,which will give us the 
least uneasiness in the pursuit,and the greatest satisfac- 
tion in the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows,tbat the 
object of our natural desires are cheap, and easy to be 
obtained ; it being a maxim that holds throughout the 
^hole system of ereated beings, << that nothing is made 
in vain,** much less the instincts and appetites of ^ni^* 
malsy which the benevolence, as well as the wisdom o^^ 
the Deity is concerned to provide for. Nor is the frui-^.. 
; tion of those objects less pleasing, than the acquisition^ ^ 
is easy ; and the pleasure is heightened by the sense of 
having answered some natural end, and the conscious- 
ness of acting in concert with the Supreme Governor of 
the universe. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the rational as the sen- 
saal part of our nature. And of the gUasurc^ which af- 
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feet our senses, those only are to be esteemed natural, 
that are contained within the rules of reason, which is 
allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of human na- 
ture, as sense. And indeed, excesses of any kind are 
hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much less natural 
jpleasurea. 

It is evident that a desire termihated in money is fan- 
tasdcal ; so is the desire of outward disiinctions, which 
bring no delight ofsense, nor recommend us as useful to 
mankind ; and the desireof things, merely because they 
are new or foreign. Men who are indisposed to a due 
(exertion of their higher parts, are driven to such pur- 
suits as these, from the restlessness of the mind, and the 
sensitive appetites being easily sads&ed. It is, in some 
sort, owing to the bounty o£» i?rovidence, that, disdadn* 
ing acheap and vulgar happiness, they frame to them- 
selves imaginary goods, in which there is nothing caa ' 
raise desire, but the difficulty oi obtaining them* Thus 
men become the contrivers of their own misery, as i 
punishment to themsel ves,fordeparting from tbie meas- 
ures of nature. Having by an habitual reJBection on these 
truths, made Uiem &miiiar, the effect is,that i, among a 
number of persons who have debauched their natural 
ta8te,8ee things in a peculiar light, which I have arrived 
at not by any uncommon force of genius, or acquired 
knowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions in- 
stilled by custom and education*. 

The various objects that compose the worlds were,by 
nature, formed to delight our senses ; and as it is tbi» 
alone that makes them desirable toan uncorrupted state 
a man may be said naturally to possess them» when he - 
possesses those enjoyments which they are fitted by na- 
ture to yield. Hence it is usual with mc to consider my- 
self as having natural property in every object that ad- 
ministers pleasure to me* When I am in the country, 
all the fine seats near the place of my residence, and to 
which i have access, I regard as mine. The same 1 
think of the groves and fields where 1 walkiand muse on ; 
the folly of the civil landlord in l^ondon, who has the 
fantastical pleasure of draining dry rent into his coffers, 
but is a stranger te the fresh air and rural enjoy* 
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stiehts. By these prinqlplestlatn possessed of half a doz- 
en of the finest seats in England, which in the eye of 
the law belong to certain of my acquaintance, who, be- 
ing men of business, choose to live near the court. 

Jn some great fainilies, where I choose to pass my 
txme, a ^tranger would be apt to rank me with the other 
domc^ics ; but, in my own thoughts and natural judg- 
mentt I am master of the house, and he who goes by 
that name is my steward, who eases me of the care c^ 
providing for myself the conveniences and pleasures bf 
life. 

When T walk the streets, I use the foregoing natural 
maxim,Ti2. That he is the true possessor of a thing,who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
. of ity to convince myself that I have a property in the 
gay part of all the gilt chariots that 1 meet, which I 
regard as amusements designed to delight my eyes» 
andthe imagination of those kind peoplewho sit in themi 
gaily attired, only to please me ; 1 have a real, they only 
an imaginary pleasure, from their exterior embellish- 
ments. Upon the same principle, i have discovered that 
1 dLttt the natural proprietor ofall the diamond necklacesi 
the crosses, stars, brocades and embroidered clotbesi 
which I see at a play or birth night,as giving more natu- 
ral delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. 
And 1 look on the beausand ladies as so many paroquets 
hi an aviary, or tulips in a garden, designed purely for 
my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet or li- 
brary, that I have free access to, I think my own. In 
a word, all that i desire is the use of things, let whp will 
have the keeping of them ; by which maxim I am 
grown one of the richest men in Great liiiiain ; with 
this difference—that 1 am not a pr^ to my own cares, 
or the envy of others. ^* ' ^ ". 

The same principles 1 find of great use in my private 
economy. As 1 cannot go to the price of history paint- 
ing, i have purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully, 
designed pieces of landscape and persjiective, which arc 
much more pleasing to a natural taste, than unknown 
£ices of Dutch gambols, though done by ti>e best mas- 
ters; my couchcs,bcds and window curtains are of iiish 
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stuff, which those of that nation work very fine^smdwitk 
a delightful mixture of colors. There is not a piece of 
chma in my house i but I have glasses of all sorts* and 
some tinged with the finest colors ; which are not the 
less pleasing l>ecause they are domestic, and cheaper 
than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and cleasi 
and iitted to the taste of one who would rather be hap- 
py, than be thought rich. 

Every day numberless innocent and natural gratifica* 
tions occur to me, while 1 behold my fellow creatures 
laboring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit of tri£«s; one, 
that he may be called by a particular appellation ; an* 
other, that he may wear a particular ornament, which I 
regard as a piece of riband, that has ap agreeable effect 
on my sight, but is so far from supplying the place of 
merit, where it is not, that it serves only to make the 
' want of at more conspicuous. Fair weather is the joy of 
my soul^ about noon, I behold a blue sky with rapture, 
and receive great consolation from the rosy, dashes o{ 
light, which adorn the clouds both morning and even- 
ing. When I am lost among the green trees,! do not eti- 
yy ft great man, with a great crowd at his levee. And I 
often lay aside thoughts of going to an opera, that I m^y 
enjoy the silent pleasure of walking by moonlight, or 
viewing the stars sparkle in their azure ground , which 
I look upon as a part of my possessions, not without a 
secret indignation at the tastelesshesa of mortal men 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real enjoy- 
ments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the most livesly and transporting touches, I 
take to be the sense thatwe act in the eye of infinite wis- 
dom, power and goodness, that will crown our virtuous 
endeavors here, with a happteess hereafter, large as our 
desires, and lasting as our immortal souls. This is a 
perpetual spring of gladness in the mind. This lessens 
our calamitea, and doubles our joys. Without this, 
the highest state of hfe^is insipid ; and with it, the iow« 
estls ft paradise. 
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XV'^^The Folly and Madness ofjtmbition illustrated.'-^ 

World* 
AMONG the variety of subjects with which you have 
' entertained and instructed the pubiicjidonot remember 
that you have any where tbuched upon the foUy and 
madness of ambition ; which, for the .benefit of those 
who are dissatisfied with their present situations, I beg 
leave to illustrate, by giving the history of my own life, 
I am the son of a younger brother, of a good family, 
whot at his decease, left me a little fortun<; of a hundred 
pounds a year. 1 was put early to Eton school, where 
I leanit Latin and Greek ; from which I went to the uni- 
versity, where 1 learnt— -not totally to forget them. 
I came to my fortune while I was at college ; and hav- 
*ing no inclination to follow any profession, I removed 
myself to town, and lived for some time as most young 
gentlemen do, by spendins^ four times my iiicome. But 
it was my happiness, before it was too late, to fali in 
iove, and to marry a very amiable youn.q: creature, 
whose fortune was just suHkient to repair the breach 
made in my own. VVilh this a^jrecuble companion I re- 
treated to the country, and endeavored, as well as I was 
able to square my wishes to my circumstances. In 
this endeavor 1 succeeded so well, that, except a few 
private hankerings ai'xr a Utile more tlian 1 poisessed, 
and now and then a sigh, when a coach and six happen- 
ed to drive by me in my walks, 1 was a very happy 
man. 

I can truly assure you, Mr. Fitz Adum, that though 
our family economy W4s not much to be boasted of, and 
in consequence ol it, we were frequently driven to great 
" straits and difficu lues, 1 experienced more real satis* 
facUon in this humble situation» than i have ever done 
since; in more enviable circumstances. We were somo- 
times a little in debt, but v/bcn monty came irt, thfj 
pleasure of discharging what we owed, was more than 
equivalent for the pain it put us to; and, though the nar- 
rowness of our circumstances subjecied us to many cares 
and anxieties, it serves to keep the l;ody in action, as 
weilasthemind ; for,asour garden vas somewhat large, * 
and required more hands to keep it in order, than we 
17 
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could afford to hire, we labored daily in it ourselres, 
«Qd drew health from our necessities. 

1 had a little boy who was the delight of my hearty 
and who probably might have been spoilt by nursings if 
the attention of his parents bad not been otherwise em- 
ployed. His mother was naturally of a sickly constitu* 
lion ; but the affairs of her family,-as they engrossed all 
her thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The or- 
dinary troubles of life, which, to those who have noth- 
ing else to think of, are almost insupportable, were 
less terrible to us, than to persons in easier circumstan- 
ces ; for it is a certain truth, however your readers may 
please to receive i^t, that where the mind is divided be- 
tween many cares, the anxiety is lighter than wheve 
there is only one to contend v^ith. And even in the hap- 
piest situation, in the n^iddle of ease, health and afflu- 
ence, the mind is generally ingenious at tormenting it- 
self; losing the immediate enjoyment of those invaluable 
blessings, by the painful suggestion that they are to gieat 
for continuance. 

These are the reflections that 1 have had since ; for I 
do not attempt to deny, that 1 sighed frequently for an 
addition to my fortune. The death of a distant rela- 
lioni which iiappened five years after our marriage^ 
gave me this addition, and m^deme fora time the hap- 

. piest man living* My income was now increased to six 
hundred a year ; and 1 hoped; with a little economyt 
to be able to make a figure with it. But the ill health 
of my wife, which in less easy circumstances had not 
touched me so nearly, wasnow constantly in my thoughts), 
and soured all. my enjoyments. The consciousness, too^ 
of having auch an estate to leave my boy,made me soanx- 
ious to preserve him, that, instead of suffering him to 
run at pleasure, whet'e he pleased, and grow hardy by 
exercise, I almost destroyed him by confinement. 
We n:>w did nothing in our garden, because we were 
incircumatUncestahave it keptby others; but as air 
end exercise were necessary ior our healths, we resolved 
to abridge ourselves in some unnecessary articles, and 
to set up an equipage. This, in time, brought with it . 

.a train of expenaesi which we had neither prudence .u> 
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fioresee, nor courage to prevent. For as h enabled us^ 
to extend the circuit of our visits, it greatly increased 
our acquaintance) and subjected us to the necessity ol 
making continual entertainments at home, in return for 
all those which we were invited to abroad. '1 he char- 
ges that attended this new manner of living, were much * 
loo great for the income we possessed ; insomuch that we 
' found ourselves, in a very short time, more necessitous 
than ever. Pride would not suffer us to lay down our 
equipage ; and to live in a manner unsuitable to it, was 
what we could not bear to think of. To pay the debts 
vre had ca()tracted, 1 was soon forced to mortgage, and 
at last to sell the best part of my estate ; and ab it was 
utterly impossible to keep up the parade any longer, we 
thought it adviseable to remove on a sudden, to sell 6ur 
coach in town, and to look out for a new situation, at a 
greater distance from our acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace, i carried the habit of 
expense along with me, and was very near being reduc- 
ed to absolute want, when, by the unexpected death of 
an uncle and his two sons, who died within a few weeks 
of each other, 1 succeeded to an estate of seven thous* 
and pounds a year. 

And now, Mr. Fits Adam, both you and your readers 
will undoubtedly call me a' very happy man ; and so in- 
deed I was. 1 set about the regulationof my family 
with the most pleasing satisfaction* The splendor of my 
equipages, the magnificence of my plate, the crowd of 
servants that attended me,the elegance of my house and 
farniture,the grandeur of my park and gardens,the lux- 
ury of mytable, and the court that was every where paid 
me, gave me inexpressible delight, so long as they were 
novelties ; but no sooner were tliey become habitual to 
ine^ than 1 lost all manner of relish for them; and 1 dis- 
covered, in a very little time, that, by havbg nothing to 
wish for, I had nothing to enjoy. My appetite grew 
palled by satiety, a perpetual crowd of visitors robbed 
me of all my domestic enjoymentn^my servants plagued 
me, and my steward cheated me. ' 

But the curse of greatness did not end here. Daily ex- 
perience convinced me that I was compelled: to live mor^-^ 
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for others tlian myself. Mf imclc had been a ^reat par- 
ty man, and a zealous opposer of all ministerial meas- . 
urcs ; and as his estate was the largest of any gentle- 
man's in the country, he supported an interest in i*., be- 
yond any of his competitors* My father had been 
greatly obliired by the court party, which determined 
me in graiitudt to declare myself on that side ; but the 
difficulties 1 had to encounter, were too many and too 
great for me ; insomuch that 1 have been baffled and de« ^ 
feated in almost every thiwg I have undertaken. To 
liiesertthe cause 1 have embarked in, would disg;race 
me, and to go p^reater lengths in it, would undo me. I 
am engaged irra perpetual state of warfare with the prin- 
cipal gentry of the country, and am cursed by my tenants 
and dependents, for compcling them, at every election, 
to vote (as they are pleased to tell me) contrary to their 
conscience. 

IVTy wife and I had once pleased ourselves with the 
thought of being useful to the neighborhood, by deaK 
ing out our charity to the poor rjul industrious ; but the 
perpetual hurry in which wc live, renders us incapable 
of looking out f^r ohjects ourselves ; and the agents we 
intrust are either pocketing our bounty, or bestowing it . 
on the undeserving. At night, when we retire to rest, 
we are venting cur complaints on the miseries of the 
day,* and praying heartily for the return of that peace, 
which was th^only companion of our humblest situation* 

This, sir, is rr,y*hislory ; and if you give it a place in 
your paper, it may serve to inculcate this important 
truth-*that where pain, sickness and absolute want arc 
out of the question, no external change of circumstances 
can make a man more lastingly happy than he was be- 
fore. It is to the ignorance of this truth, that the uni* 
versa] dcssatisfaction of mankind is principally to be as- 
cribed. Care is the lot of life ; and he that aspires to 
greatness in hopes to get rid of it,is like one who throws 
himself into a furnace to avoid the shivering of the ague. 

The only satisfaction 1 can enjoy in my present situ- 
ation is, that it has not pleased heaven, in its wrath, to 
snake me a kiag. 
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V^-^Batile o/Phanalia^ and Death of Pomfiey.^^ 

Goldsmith. 

AS the armies approacfhed, the two generals went ^ 
from rank to rank encouraging their troops. Pompey 
represented to his men, that the glorious occasion which 
they had long besought him to grahtt was now before 
them ; *« and indeed," cried he, « What advaniages 
could you wish over an enemy, that you arc not now 
possessed of? Your numbers, your vigor, a late victory, 
all ensure a speedy und an easy conquest over those har- 
ra^ised and broken troops,composcd of men worn outwiih 
ag^, and impressed with the terrors of a recent defeat : 
Bat there is a still stronger bulwark for pur protection, 
than the superiority of our strength— the justice of our 
cause. You are engaged in the defence of liberty, and 
of our country You are suppprted by its laws, and 
followed by its magistrates. You liave the world spec- 
tators of your conduct,artd wishing you success.— -On the 
contPary,he whom you oppose is a robber and oppressor 
of his country, and almost already sunk vith the con* 
'ftciousness of his crimes, as well as the bad success of 
his arms. Show then, on this occasion, all that ardor 
and detestation of tyranny^ that should animate Romans, 
and do justice to mankind." Cesar, on his side^ went 
among his men w^fa that steady serenity, far which he 
was so much admired in the midst of danger. He in- 
sisted on nothing so strongly, to his soldiers, as his fre- 
quent and unsuccessful endeavors for peace. He talk- 
ed, with terror on the blood he was goinc^ to shed, and 
pleaded only the necessiiy that urged him to it. He de- 
plored the many brave men that were to fall on botli . 
sides, and the wounds of his country, whoever slidukl' 
be victorious. His soldiers answered his speech wild . 
looks of ardor and impatience; which obscrving,he gave 
the signal to begin. The word on Pomgcy's side, was , 
Hercules theHnvlncible ; that on Cesar's, Feznts thevicfo- 
rioua. There was only so much space between both av- 
mies,aslogive room for fighting; wherefore, Pou.;>e>' or 
dered his men to receive the first shock, without nioviiifr 
out of their places, expecting the enemy's ranks to bt 
Bg^t into. disorder by their motion. Cesar'ti aoiJicj^ - 

ir* 
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were now rushing c^ with their usual inipetuosity^when 
perceivings the enemy motionless, they all stopt short,as 
' if by general consent, and halted in the midst of their 
career. A terrible pause ensued, in which both armies 
continued to gaze upon each other with mutual terror^ 
At length, Cesar'$ men, having taken breath, ran furi- 
ously upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins^ . 
and tlien drawing their swords* The same method was 
observed by Pompey's troops, who as vigorously oppos* 
ed the attack. His cavalry, also, were ordered to charge 
at the very onset, which, with the multitude of arches 
and slingers, soon obliged Cesar's men to give ground ; 
whereupon,Cesar immediately ordered the six cohorts^ 
that were placed as a reinforcement, to advance, with 
orders to strike at the enemy's faces. This had its de- 
sired effect. The cavalry, that were but just now sure 
of victory, received an immediate check : tlie unusual 
method of fighting pursued by the cohorts, their aiming 
entirely at the vissagesof the assailams,and the horrible 
' disfiguring wounds they made, all contributed to intim- 
idate them so much, that, instead of defending their 
persons, their only endeavor was to save their faces, 
A total rout ensued of their whole body, which fled in 
great disorder to the neighboring mountains, while the 
archers and slingers, who were thus abandoned, were 
cut to pieces. ^Cesarnow commanded the cohorts to 
pursue their success, and ad vancing,charged Pompey*3 
troops upon the fiank> This charge the enemy with- 
stood for sometime with great bravery, till he brought 
up Ivs third line, which had notyet engaged, Pompey's 
infantry, being thus doubly attacked in front by fresh 
troops, and in rear by the victorious cohorts, could no 
longer resist, but fled to their camp. The right wing, 
however, stilF valiantly maintained their ground. But 
Cesar being now convinced that the victory was cer- 
tain, with his usual clemency, cried out, to pursue the 
strangers, and to spare the Romans ; tipon which they 
all lay down their arms, and received quarters. The 
greatest slaughter was among the auxiliaries, who fled 
©n all quarters, but principally went for safety to the 
^tamp* The batile had now lasted from the break* of day 
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till nooH) although the weather was extremely hot ; the 
conquerors, howci^er, did not remit their ardor, being 
encouraged by the example of their gcueral,\vho thought 
his victory not complete till he became master of the en- 
emy's camp. Accordingly, marching on foot, at their 
head, he called upon them to foHow, and strike, the de« 
cisive b'ow- The cohorts which were left to defend the 
camp, for some tinae made a formidable. resistance, par- 
ticularly a great number of ThracianjB, and other barba* 
' rians, who were appointed for its defence ; but nothing 
could revst the ardor of Cesar's victorious army ; they 
were at last driven from their trenches, and all fled to 
the mountain^, not far oH*. Cesar seeing the field and 
camp strewed with bis fallen countrymen, was strongly 
affected at so melancholy a prospect, and could not help 
crying out, to one that stood near, him, " They would 
have it so." Upon entering the enemy's camp, every 
object presented fresh instances of the blind presumption 
and madness of his adversaries. On all sides were to be 
seen tents adorned with ivy, and branches of myrtles, 
eouches covered with purple,and sideboards loaded with 
plate. Every thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, 
and seemed r'athcr the prcpuraiives for a banquet, the 
rejoicings for a victory, than the dispositions for a battle. 
AsforPumpey, who had formerly shown such in- 
stances of courage and conduct, when he a®\v his caval- 
ry routed, on which he had placed his sole dependence, 
jie absolutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy this disorder, by rallying such troops as fled, op 
by opposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the con- 
querors, Ijeing totally amazed by this unexpected blow^ . 
he returned to the camp, and, in his tent, waited the is- 
sue of an event, which it was his duty to direct, not to 
follow. There he remained for some moments, without 
speaking ; till, being told that the camp was attacked, 
•» What,** says he, " are wc pursued to our very en- 
trenchments I'* And immediately quitting his armor, 
for a habit more suitable to his circumstancesjhe fled on 
horseback ; giving way to all the agonizing reflections 
trhich his deplorable situation must naturally suggest.— 
In this melancholy manner he passed along the vale of 
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Tenipei and pursuing the course of the river Peneua, at 
last ariived ai a fi&herman's hut^in which be passed the 
night. From thence he went on board a>lttle bark,\knd 
keeping along the seashorey he debcrled a ship of some 
bUrcieni i^hich seemed prc^piring to sail, in nhich he 
embarked^ the master of the vessel still pa)ing him the 
homage which wiis due to his former station. From 
the mouth of the i ivei- Pent us he sailed to the Amphipo* 
lis; where, findiMg his afifctirs desperate, he siecied to 
Lesbos,iotdke inhi^wifeCornelia,whom he had iefithere) 
at a distance fiom the dangers and hurry of war. bhe, 
,who had long fluttered herj^elt with the hopes of victory, 
felt the reverse of her fortune, in an agony of distress. 
She was desired by the mtssenger (whose tears, more 
than wordsjproclaimed the greatness of hermisforiunes) 
to hasten, if she expected to see Pompcy, with but one 
ship, and even that not his own. Her grief, which be*. 
fore was violeOtbecame now ins uppoi table ; she fainted 
away, and lay a considerable time wiihout any signs of 
life. At length, recovering herself, and reflcccii^g that 
It was now no time for vain lamentations, she ran. qi»he 
through the city to the seaside. Ponipey embraced her 
without speaking a woixl, and for some lime supported 
her in his arms, in silent des»pair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued hif 
course, steering to the southeast, and sloping no longer 
than was necessary to take in pro visions,at the ports that 
OGCured in his passage. He was at last previiiled upon 
to apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father 
Pumpey had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, 
who was as yet a minor^ had not the government in his 
own hands, but he and his kingdom were under th.e di- 
rection of Pholinus, an eunuch, and Thcodotus,a master 
of the artof sTpeaking, These advised, that Ponipey 
(should be invited on shore, and there slain ;.and accord- 
ingly, Achilles, the commander of the forces, and bep- 
tinaus, by birth a Homan, and who had formerly been 
a centurion in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry, 
their opinion into execution, iieing attended by three 
or four more, they went into a little bark, and towed 
«dff fxom land lowaiids Pompey's ship, that lay about fe 
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mile from the shore. Pompey, after takinf^ leave of 
Cornelia, who wepl at his departure, and having repeat- 
ed two verses of Sophocles^, sii^nifying, that he >?ha 
trusts his freedom to a tyrant, from that moment be- 
comes a slave, gave his hand to. Achilles, and stept into 
the bark, with. only two attendants of his own. They 
had novv rowed from the ship a good way, and as, dar- 
ing that lime, they all kept a profound silence, Pompey, 
willing to begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose 

face he recollected «« Metbinlis, friend," cried he, 

" you and I were once fellowsoldiers together." Sep- 
timius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering, 
a word, or instancing the least civility. Pompey, thore- 
fore took out a paper, on which he had minuted a 
speech he intended to make to the king, and began 
reading it. In this manner they approached the shore; 
and Cornelia, whose concern h:\(\ never suiTered her to 
lose sight ofher hiisbancl, began to conceivei»hopc,wheii 
she perceived the people on the strand, crowding dow n 
along the coast, as if willing to receive him ; but her 
hopes were soon destroyed ; fbr that instant, as Pompey 
rose, supporting himself upon his freedman's arm, Sep' 
timius stabbed him in the back, and was instantly sec- 
onded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiving his death in- 
evitable, only disposed himself to meet it wiih decency 
—and eovered his face with his robe, without speaking 
a word, with a sigh, resigned himself to his fate. At 
ihis horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as tobe heard 
to the shore ; but the danger she her^jclf wai in, did not 
allow the mariners time to look on ; they immediately 
set sail, and, the wind proving favorable, fortunately 
they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys. In 
<he mean time, Pompey*B murderers having cut off his 
head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
its features, designing it for a present to Cesar. The 
body wasi thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to 
the view of all those whose curiosity led them that way. 
However,his faithful freedman,Philip,slill kept near it ; 
and when the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the 
sea ; and looking round for materials to burn it with, he 
perceived the wreckof a fishing bo.^t j of .which he com- 
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posed a pile. While he was thus piousty employed) he 
was accostec! by an old Roman soldiery who had served 
under Pompey in his youth. " Who art thou," said hei 
" that art hiaking these humble preparations for Pom* 
pey's funeral I Philip having^ answered that he was 
one of his freedmen. '< Alas !*' replied the solc^er, 
<< permit me to share in this honor also ; among all the 
miseries of my exile, it will be my last sad comfort,that 
I have been able to assist at the funeral of my old com* 
mander, and touch the body of the bravest general that 
ever Rome produced.** After this they both joined in 
giving the corps the last rites ; and collecting his ashes, 
buried thejn under a little rising earth» scraped together 
with their.hands : over which was aftifrwards placed the 
following inscription: "He whose meiits deserve a 
tiemple, can scarce find a tomb.'* ^ 

VL'^Characier of King ^(Tred.— Humb. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and public 
life, may> with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which the annals of any na* 
tion or any age can present to us. He seems, indeed) 
to be the complete model of that perfect character,which 
under the denomination of a sage or wise man, the phi- 
losophers nave been fond of delineating, rather as a fic- 
tion of their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing 
h* reduced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, so justly were they blended, and so 
powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding 
lis proper bounds! He knew haw to conciliate the boldest 
enterprize with the coolest moderation ; the most obsti- 
iiiAte perseverance, with the easiest flexibility ; the most 
severe justice with the greatest lenity; the most vigorous 
command with the greatest affability of deportment; the 
highest capacityand inclination for science,with themost 
shining talents for action. His civil and military virtues 
are almost equally the objects of our admiration; except- 
ing, only, that the former being more rare among prin- 
ces,a8 well as more usefy, seem chiefly to challenge our 
applause. Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a 
jicpduciion of her skill should he set in the fairest lights 4 
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fiad bestowed on hintBll bodily accomplishmonts; vigor 
of limbs, dignity of shape and air, and a pleasant, engag* 
ing and open countenance. Fortune alone^ by throw* 
ing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of biato* 
lians worthy to transmit his fame to pustef ity ; and we 
wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and 
with more particular strokes, that we may at least per- 
ceive some of those smdll specks and blemishes, from^ 
which, as a man» it ia impossible he could be entirely 
exempted. \ 

V II. '^^fvkvfardness in Com/tanj/:— ChsstskfisitD. 

WHEN an awkward fellow first comes into a room> 
he attempts to bow, and his sword if he wears one, gets 
between his legs, and nearly throws him down. Con* 
fused and ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the 
room, and seats himself in the very place where he 
should not He there begins playing with his hat, which 
he presently drops; and recovering his hatt he lets fall 
his cane ; and in picking up his cane, down goes his hat 
again. Thus, 'tis a considerable time before he is ad- 
justed. 

When his tea.or coffee is handed to him, bespreads 
his handkerchief upon his knees,scalds his moutb^drops 
either the cup or saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in 
his lap« At dinner, he seats himself upon the edge of 
the chair, at so great a distance from the table that he 
frequently drops the meat 'between his plate and his 
mouth ; be holds his knife, fork and spoon differently 
from otheY people } eats with his knife to the manifesrt 
danger of his mouth ; and picks his teeth with his fork* 

If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint ; but in labor- 
ing to cut through the bone, ^plabhes the sauce over 
every body's clothes. He generally daubs ))imself all 
over ; his elbows are in the next person's plate ; and he 
is up to the knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinksj 
'tis with his mouth full, interrupting the whole conapa* 
ny with— '< To your good health, sir," and ** My ser- 
vice to you :" Perhaps coughs 40 his glass and besprin- 
kles the whole table. 
- He addresses the con^pany by improper titles, as,5i>, 
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for My Lord ; mistakes one name /or another 5 and tells 
• you of Mr. Whaid'ye call biyri) or You know \\'ho; Mis, 
Thingum, What's her name, or Howd'yc call her. He 
begins a story ; but not being able to finish it, breaHs of 
ia the midijle, vith—" I've forgot the rest." 

VUh'^^Firiue Man^a highest Jnlerest.'^W^^Viis, 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot surround- 
ed every way by an immense unknown expansioiih*— « 
Where am I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it 
exactly accommodated, in every instance, to my cim- 
venience ? Is there no excess of cold, none of heat, to of- 
fend me ? Am 1 never annoyed by animals, either of toy 
own kind or a different ? is every I'hing subservient to 
me, as though I had ordered all myself? No, nothing 
like it-— the farthest from it possible. The world appears 
not, then,originaHy made for the private convenience of 
me alone ? It does not. But is it not possible so to ac- 
commodate it, by my own particular industry I If to ac- 
t:ommodate man and beast, heaven and earth,, if this be 
beyond me, it is not possible. What consequence, then, 
follows ? Or can there be any other than this ? If I 
seek an interest of my own, detached from that of oth- 
ers, I seek an intcresiwluch is chimerical, and can nev^ \ 
er have existence. * ' | 

How then must I determine ? Have t no interest at '< 
all? If I have not, I am a fool for staying here : *Tis 9 
smoaky house, and the sooner out of it the better. Bat 
why no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one 
separate and detached ? is a social interest, joined with 
others such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The , 
bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are 
enow to convince me that the thing is, somewhere, at 
least,possible. How then,am I assured that 'tis not equal- 
ly true of man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then 
honor and justice are ray interest ; then the whole train 
of moral virtues are my interest ^without some portiea 
of which, not even thieves can maintain society. 

But farther still' — t st(^ not here— i persue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations, f 
ipassfromroy own stock, my own neighborhood, my. 
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. own nation) to the whole race of mankindi as dispersed 
throughout the earth. Am 1 not related to them all, 
by the mutual aids of commerce, by the general inter- 
course of arta and letters, by that common nature of 
which we all participate ? 

Again— -I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the rcTy earth itself ? To the dis- 
tant 8un,from whose beams I derive vigor? To that stu- 
pendous course and order of the infinite host of heaven, 
by which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on I 
Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
sarvive a raonient ; so absolutely do I depend on this 
common, general welfare. What then have I to da 
but to enlarge virtue into piety I Not only honor and 
justice, and what I oWe tGjj^an, arc my interest : But 
gratitude also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and 
all I owe to this great poliiy, and its great Governor, 
our common Parent. 
IX.— 0/* t/ie Pleasure arising from Objects of Sight. 

—Spectator. 
THOSE pleasures of the imaj^inaiion which arise 
from the actual view and survey of outward objects, all 

. . proceed from the sight of what is greats uncommon or 

* beautifuL 

By greatnessj I do not only mean the bulk of any sin- 
gle object, but the largeness of the whole view, consid- 

• ered as one entire piece, bucharethe prospects of an 
open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert, gf 
huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or 

• a wide expanse of vyatcrs ; where we are not struck witli 
the novelty or beauty of the sight, but with that rode 
kind of magnificence, which appeai-s in -many of these 
stupendous works of nature. Our imagination loves to 

* be filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing that ii> 
too big for its capacity. We are flung into a pleasing 

. astonishment at such unboimded views, atKl feet ade- 
Rghtful stillness and amazement in the soul, at the ap- 
prehensions of them. The mind of man naturally hates^ 
eyery thing thai looks like restraint upon it, aud is j^p^ 

, to fancy iteclf under « sort of con&uenient, when t* 
19 
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sight is pent up in a narrow compass> and shortened} on ' 
every side^by the neighborhood of walls and mcuntains. 
On the contrary, a spacious horizon is an image of lib- 
erty) where the eye has room to range abroad, to expa- 
tiate at large on the immensity of its views, and to lose 
iisclf amidst the variety of objects that ofier them- 
selves to its observation. Such wide and undetermined 
prospects are pleasing to the fancy, as the speculations 
of eternity or infinitude are to the understaouing. But 
if there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
^tars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out Into 
rivers, woods, rocks and meadows, the pleasure still 
grows upon us, as it rises from more than a single prin- 
ciple. 

Every thing that xsncw or uncommon raises a pleasure 
in the imaginaiion, because it fills the soul with an a* 
^;rccab)e surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it ao 
idea of which it was not before possessed* We are, in* 
deed)SO often conversant with one setof objects^and tired 
out with so many repeated shous of the same thingSf 
that whatever is new or uncommon contributes alittleio 
vary human life, and to divert our minds, for a while, 
with the strangeness of its appearance; it serves vs f(*r a 
kind of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we 
are apt to complain of. In our usual and ordinary enter- 
tainments. It is this that bestows charms on a monster, 
and makes even the imperfections of nature please us. 
Itls this that recommends variety, where the mind Is 
every instant called off to something new, and the at- 
tention not suffered to dwell too long, and waste UseK 
on any particular object : It is this, likewise, that im- 
proves what i? great or beautiful, 9nd makes it afford 
the mind a double tntertainmeut, (rroves, fields and 
meadows are, at any season of the year, pleasant to look 
vpon; but uever so much as in the opening of the spring 
when they are all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
upon them, and not yet too much accustomed and fa- 
miliar to the eye. For Uiis reason, there is notliiof; that 
more enlivens a prospect, than rivers,jetteaus, or falls of 
wati^r, wbe^e the scene i« perpetually shifting, and en- 
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tertaining tbe sight every moment yihh sometliing that 
is new. We are quickly tired with looking upon hills 
and vallies, where every thing continues fixed and set- 
tled in the same place and posttire, butfind our thoughts 
a little agitated and releaved^ at the sight of such objects 
as ans ever in motion and sliding away from beneath 
the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more directly 
to the soulj than beauty ^ which immediately diffuses a 
secret satisfaction and complacency ihrou^^h the imag* 
ination, and gives a fiiiishinj; to any thing that is^ great 
or uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes ihc 
' mind with an inward joy,and bpt eads a cheerfuhiess and 
delight through all its faculties. There is not, perhaps, 
any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of ni ul- 
ster than another; because we mij^ht have been made S0| 
that whatsoever no;w appears Ibath so me to us,might have 
shown itself agreeable ; but we find by experience, that 
there are several modifications of matter, which the 
mind) without any previous consideration, pronounces 
at the first sight, beautiful or deformed. Thus we sec 
Shat every different species of sensible creatures has its 
different notions of beauty, and that each of them is 
most affected with the beauties of its own kind. This 
is no where more remarkable than in birds of the same 
shape and proportion, where we often see the male de* 
terminedin hiscourtship by the single grain or tincture 
0f a feather, and nevei* di^.tovering any charms but in 
the color of its species. 

There is asecond kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several products ^of art SM»d natuie, which does not work 
in the imagination with that warmth and vioience,as the 
beauty that appears in our own proper species, but is apt 
lioweyer, to raise in us a secret delight, and a kind u'f 
fondness for the places, or objects, in which we discover 
it. This consists either in the gaiety or variety of col- 
ors^in the symmetry and propoi*tion of parts, in the 
arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a ^ust mix- 
lure and concurrence of all together. Among tliese sev- 
eral kinds of beauty, the eye takes most delight in col^ 
oi-s. We no where meet with a more glorious or pleas'. 
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ing^ show in nature* than what appears m the beayens ivt ' 

the rising anct setting of the sun^ which is wholly made 
up of those different stains of] ight«that show themselves 
in clouds of a different situation. For this rea&oa we 
find the poets, who are always addressing thcnosclves to 
the imagination, borrowing more pf their epithets froiii 
colors, than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is greai^ 
strartffe or beautiful^ and is still more pleased, the more 
it finds of these perfections in the same object ; so it is 
capable of receiving a new satisfaction, by the assistance 
^f another sense. Thus any continued sounds as the 
music of birds, or a fall of water, awakens, every mo- 
ment, the mind of the beholder, and makes him moiv 
attentive to the several beauties of the place that lie be* 
fore him. Tiius, if there arise a fragrancy of smeils^ or 
/irr/^2<m<r«,they heighten the pleasures of the imagination, 
and make even the colors and verdure of the landscape 
sippear more agreeable ; for the ideas of both senses re- 
commend each other, and are pleasant er together, th^a 
when they enter the mind sepai'ately ; as the diFerent 
colors of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off 
one another, and receive an additional beauty from the 
advantage .of their siluaiion. 

'^.'^ Liberty and ^/flvfrt/.-^STxaWE. 

DISGUISE ihyself as thou V'iltj still, slavery! still 
thou ait a biiter draught ; and though thousands, ia all 
atjcs, have been made to drink of thee, thoii art no less 
letter on that account. It is thou, liberty ! ihrice sweet 
and gracious Goddess, whom all, in public or in private 
worship ; whose taste Is grateful, and ever will be so till 
nature herself shall change. No tint of words can stop 
thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre 
into iron. With thee, to smile upon him as he cats his 
crust,the swain is happier than his monarch,from whose 
court thou art exiled. G racious heaven l Grant me 
but health, thou great bestower of it ! And give me buti^ 
this fair goddess as my companion ; and shower down 
thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine Providence^ 
upon those heads which are aching fpr theni^ 
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Pot«aiigthc«idca8,li«dowttcloi« to my table ^, 
w»d leaned my head upon mj hand, I began to tigure 
to myself the miseriet of confinement, I was m a ngUt 
£rame for it, and so I gave full 8cq>e to my imaginatioa. 
I was going to be^ with the millioos of my fellow^ 
cs-eaturea, born to no inheritance but slavery j but find- 
li^howevcraffectingthepietttrewas, that IcouWnot 
bring it near me, and that the muUitude of sad groups 
in it did bat dUtract me, I took a single captive ; and 
having first shut him up in his dungeon, 1 then looked 
through the twUight of his gmted door, to uke his pic- 
ture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away, with tong expec- 
tation and confinement $ and felt what kind of sickness 
af Che heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Up* . 
on looking nearer, 1 saw him pale and feverish. In 
thirty years tlie western breeae had not once fanned his 
blood— he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time-* 
nor had the voic% of friend or kinsman breathed through 
his lattice, if is children—but here my heart begap to 
bleed— und 1 was forced to goon with another part ot 
the portrait. 

He was setting upon the ground, upon a little straw, 
in the farthest corner of his dungeon, which was alter- 
fialely his chair and bed. "A little calendar of smaU sticks 
was laid at the head,^ notched ail over with the dismal 
days and nights he had pasted there* He had one of 
these little sticks in his hand ; and, with a rusty null, he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the heap. 
As i darkened the little light he had,be lifted up a hope- 
less eye towards the door— -then cast it down— shook his 
kead— *and went on with bis work of afiltction. I heard 
his chains upon his legs,as he turned his body to lay his 
little stick upon the bundle. Ue gave a deep sigh*— I 
aaw the iron enter into his soul. ' 1 burst into tear*?, i 
could not sustain the picture of confinement which nty 
fancy had drawn. ,, . 

, XL— r/i<r Cawfo/CriViVwm.— Sterwe. 

AND how did Garrick speak the at)iikquy Ira^ 
night?— Ufh, against all rule, my Lord ; mobt ung am- 
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Teinpei and pursuing the course of the river Peneus,at 
kst ariived ai a fi&hermun's hut^ in wiiich be passed the 
night. From thence he went on board a>tttle bark^^nd 
keeping along the seashorey he descried a ship of bome 
burden^ i^hich seemed prep iring to sail, in v^hich he 
embarked) the master of the vebf^el still paying him tlic 
homage >vhich Wcis due to his former station. From 
the mouth of the river Pciu us he sailed to the Amphipo- 
lis; where, finding his affdirs desperate, he steeied to 
Lesbos,to take inhi^wifeCornelia. whom he had left there) 
at a distance fiom the clangers and hurry of ^ar. bhe, 
.who had long fluttered hei^eli with the hppea of victory, 
felt the reverse of lier fortune, io an agony of distress. 
She was desired by the mtssersger (whose tears, more 
than wordsjproclaimed the greainessof hermisfortunes) 
to hasten, if she expected to see Pompcy, with but one 
ship, and even that not his own. Her grief, which be- 
fore was violent-became now insupportable ; she fainted 
away, and lay a considerable time wiihout any signs of 
life. At length, recovering herself, and leifltcdn^ tihat 
il was now no time for vain lamentations, she rag quite 
through the city to the seaside. Pompey embraced her 
without speaking a word, and for some time supported 
her in his arms, in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his 
course, steering to the southeast, and stopin^ no longer 
than was necessary to take in provisions,at the ports that \ 
occured in hi« passage. He was at last previAiled tipon 
to apply to Ptoremy, king of Egypt, to whose father 
Pompey had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, 
who was as yet a minor, had not the government in his 
own hands, but he and his kingdoin were under the di- ' 
rection of Pholinus, an eunuch, and Theodotus.a maatcr 
of the artof s'peaking. These advised, that Ponipey 
should be invited on shore, and there slain ; and accord- 
ingly, Achilles, the commander of the forces, and bep* 
tinaus, bybirtha Koraan, and who had formerly been 
a centurion in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry 
their opinion into execution, iieing attended by three 
or four more, they went into a little bark, and lowed ' 
ftff from land towards Pompey's ship, that lay about fc- 
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mile from the shore. Pompey, after takinj^ leave of 
Cornelia, who wept at bis departure, and having repeat- 
ed two verses of Sophocles^- si.q;nifving, that he who 
trusts his freedoni to a tyrant, from that moment be- 
•xomes a slave, gave his hand to. Achilles, and stept into 
the bark, with only two attendants of his own. They 
had no\v rowed from the ship a good way, and as, dur- 
ing that time, they all kept a profound silence, Pompey, 
'^ilUngtobegin the discourse, accosted Scptimius, whose 

fece he recollected ^< MethinV^, friend,'* cried he, 

" you and I were once fellowsoldiers together/' Sep- 
timius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering, 
a word, or instancing the least civility. Pompey, there- 
fore took out a paper, on which he had minuted a 
speech he intended to make to the king, and began 
reading it. In this manner they approached the shore; 
and Cornelia, whose concern h:\(\ never suffered her to 
lose sight bfher hiisbancl, be£2:an to conceive^hopc.whea 
she peixeivcd the people on the strand, crowding dow n 
along the coast, as if willing to receive him ; but her 
hopes were soen destroyed ; for that instant, as Pompey 
rose, supporting himself upon his freedman's arm, Sep- 
' tiraius stabbed him in the back, and was instantly sec- 
onded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiving hia death in- 
evitable, only disposed himself to meet it wiih decency 
—and covered his face with his robe, without speaking 
a word, with a sigh, resigned himself to his fate. At 
this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard 
to the shore ; but the danger she herself wai in, did not 
allow the mariners time to look on ; they immediately 
set sail, and, the wind proving favorable, fortunately 
they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys, la 
the mean time, Pompcy's murderers having cut off his 
head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
its features, designing it for a present to Cesar. The 
body was thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to 
the view of all those whose curiosity led them that way. 
Howevefjhis faithful freedraan,Philip,slill kept near it ; 
and when tho crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the 
sea ; and looking round for materials to burn it with, he 
perceived the wreckof a fishing bo.^t j of which he com- 
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Teinpej and pursuing the course of the river Peneus^at 
last anived at a fi&hermun's hut> in M^liich he passed the 
night. From thence he went on board a^iktle bark, and 
keeping along the seashore^ he descried a ship of t>ome 
barden, which seenied prtjpiring to sail, in which he 
cmbarked> the master of the vehs^el still paying him the 
homage >vhich wi<s due to his former station. From 
the mouth of the rivet- Pent us he sailed to the Amphipo- 
lis; where, finding his affairs desperate, he siecied to 
Lesbos,totdke inhi^wifeCornelia.vvhom he had leitthere) 
flt a distance from ihc dangers and hurry of ^ar. bhe, 
."who had long flattered her.veli with the hopes of victory, 
felt the reverse of her fortune, io an agony -t»f distress. 
She was desired by tlie mtsseiiger (whose tears., more 
than wordbjproclaimed the greatness of hermisfortunes) 
to hasten, if she expected to see Pompcy, with but one 
ship, and even that not his own. Her grief, which be- 
fore was violentbecame now insupportable ; she fainted 
away, and lay a considerable time wiihout any signs of 
life. At length, recoverhig herself, and lefltcdng that 
il was now no time for vain lamentations, she rm quite 
through the city to the seaside. Pornpey embraced her 
without speaking a word, and for some lime supported 
her in his arms, in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued iiis 
course, steering to the southeast, and stoping no longer 
than was necessary to take in provisions,at the ports that 
occured in his passage. He was at last pie veiled upon 
to apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father 
Pumpey had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, 
who was as yet a minor, had not the government in bis 
own hands, but he and his kingdom were under the di- 
rection of Photinus, an eunuch, and Theodotus^a master 
of the artof s^peaking. These advised, that Pompey 
should be invited on shore, and there slain ;. and accord- ■ 
ingly, Achilles, the comminder of the forces, and Sep* 
timus, by birth a Koman, aiid who had formerly been 
9 centurion in Pompey's army, wer^ appointed to carry. 
thx;ir opinion into execution. i3eing attended by three 
or four more, they went into a iittle bark, and rowed 
<iff fcom land towards Pompey's ship, that 4ay about fe * 
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mile from the shore. Pompey, after takinfj leave of 
Cornelia, who wept al bis departure, and having repeat- 
ed two verses of Sophocles^. si.q;nifying, that he who 
trusts his freedoni to a tyrant, from that moment be- 
comes a slave, gave his hand to Achilles, and stept into 
the bark, with-only two attendants of his own. They 
had no\v rowed from the ship a good way, and as, dar- 
in£> that time, they all kept a profound silence, Pompey, 
"^ ilUng to begin the discourse, accosted Scptimius, whose 

face he recollected «« Methinks, friend,'* cried he, 

•« you and I were once fellowsoldiers together.*' Sep- 
limius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering, 
a word, or instancing the least civility. Pompey, there- 
fore took out a paper, on which he had minuted a 
speech he intended to make to the king, and began 
reading it. In this manner they approached the shore; 
and Cornelia, whoso concern h:id never sufTered her to 
lose sight t>f "her h 11 sbancl, becfanto conceive^hcpCjwhea 
she perceived the people on the strand, crowding down 
along the coast, as if willing to receive him ; but her 
hopes were soon destroyed ; ibr that instant, as Pompey 
rose, supporting himself upon his freedman's arm, Sep- 
' timius stabbed him in the back, and was instantly sec- 
onded by Achilles, Pompey, perceiving his death in- 
evitable, only disposed himself to meet it wiih decency 
"—and covered his face with his robe, without speaking 
a word, with a sigh, resigned himself to his fate. At 
this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard 
to the ghore ; but the danger she herself wai in, did not 
allow the mariners time to look on ; they immediately 
set sail, and, the wind proving favorable, fortunately 
they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys, la 
the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut off his 
head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
its features, designing it for a present to Cesar. The 
body was thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to 
the view of all those whose curiosity led them that way. 
However,hi8 faithful freedraan,Philip,slill kept near it ; 
and when the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the 
sea ; and looking round for materials to burn it with, he 
perceived the wreck of a fishing bo.it j of which he com- 
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by— ^r that I had known more of it ^^How shall we 
manage it I Leave it, an*t ple96e your honbr, to mei 
quoth the corporal ;— *i*ll take my hat and stick, and go 
to the house) and reconnoitre, and act atcordingl)^ ; mad 
I will bring your honor a full accoant in an hour* Thou 
shalt goi Trim, said my uncle Toby, and berets a shil* 
ling for thee to drink wiih his servant. 1 shall get it aM 
out of him, said the corporal, shutting the door. 

It was not till my uncie Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from 
Ihe inn, and gave him the following account : 

I dispaired at first, said the corporal, of being a^le to 
bring b;tck your honor any kind of intelligence concern- 
ing the poor sick lieutenant*— la he of the army, then f 
said my uncle Toby.— He is, said the corporal— And in 
what regiment ? said my uncle Toby — ^I Ml tell your hon- 
or replied the corporal, every thing straight forward, as 
1 learnt it.— Then, Trim) 1*11 fill another pipe, said ncif 
Imcle.Toby, and not interrupt thee ; so sit down at thf 
ease, Trim, in the window seat, and'begln thy story 
egain. The corporal made his old bow, which general^ 
epoke as plain as a bow could speak it, «< Your honor ia 
good i** and having done that, he sat down as he was or* 
dered— and began the story to my uncle Tohy over a* 
l^aln, in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to. 
tiring back any intelligence to your .honor, about the 
lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked where the ser- 
vant was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing er- 
ery thing that was proper to be asked— That's a right 
distinction. Trim, said my uncle Toby— I was answered^ 
an't please your honor, that he bad no servant with him^ 
w-That he had come to the inn with hired horses ;— 
which, upon finding himself unable to pt ceed (to join,. 
^ suppose, the regiment) he had dismit * < 

ing after he came. If I get bettor, my dear, .«. i 

he gave his purse to his son to pay the man- t 

hire horses from hence. But alas I Th< . 

man will never get from hence, said the li ^ , 

ft>»' 1 1- — J .^^ deathwatch ^ night long ;-»—-• -' a 
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'he dies, the youth, his son will certainly die with him ^ 
for he is broken hearted already. ^ 

I was hearing this account, continued the corporal, 
When the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
toast the landlord spoke of ; but 1 will do it for my fa- 
ther myself, said the youth. Prey let me save you the 
trouble, ycung gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for 
the purpose, and offering him my chair to sit down up- 
on by the fire, whilst 1 did it. i believe, Sir, said hei 
▼cry modestly, T can please him best myself— I am 
sure, said I, his honor will not like the toast the worse 
lor being toasted by an old soldier. The youth took 
holdofmy hand, and Instantly burst into tears. Poor 
youth ! said my uncle Toby— he has been bred up 
from an infant in the army, and the name of a soldiert 
Trim, sounded in his ears, like the name of a friend, i 
wish I had him here. 

«•- 1 never, in the longest march, said the corpora^ 
had so gre;it a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with 
him for company :— What could be the matter with 
me, an'^t please your honor ? Nothing in the world, 
Trim, said my*uncle Toby, blowing his nose-— but that 
thou art a goodnatured fellow. 

When l^ave him the toast, continued the corporal— 
I thoughtit was proper to tell him 1 was captain Shandy's 
servant, and that your honor (though a stranger) was 
extremely concerned for his father ; and that If there 
was any thing in your bouse or cellar — (and thou might- 
est have added my purse too^ said my uncle Toby) — he 
was heartily welcome to it : He made a very low bow 
(which was meant to your honor) — but no answer — for 
his heart was full — so he went up stairs vipith the toast ; 
1 warrant you, my dear, said t, as 1 opened the kitchen 
door, your father will be well again. Mr. Yorick'a cu- 
rate was smoking a pipe by the kitchen firei but said 
cot a word, good or bad, to comfort the youth. 1 thought 
it wrong, added the corporal— 1 think so too, said my 
uncle Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken bis glass of sack and 

toast, he felt hiaistlf a little revived, and sen' * " '*^^o 

the kitchen, to let me kno^f, that in about f 
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he should be glad if I would step up siairfr— I JbelieTef 
said the landlord, he is going to say bis .prayers* ■ ■ for 
there was a book laid upon the chairyby his bed sideband 
ks I shut the door, I saw his son take up ft cushion. ■ 

i thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all. I beard 
the poor gentleman say his prayers last nighty said the 
landlady ,very devoutly, and with my own ear8,or I could 
not have believed it. Are you sure of it i replied the 
curate. A soldier, an*t please your reverence, said I, 
prays as often (of his own accord) as a parson ;•— and 
when he is fighting for his king, and for his own lilei 
ahd for his honor too, he has the most reason to praj 
to God of any one in the whole -world* Twas well 
said of thee. Trim, said mj uncle Toby. But when m 
soldier, said I,an't please your reverence,haa been stand* 
ing for twelve hours together, in the trenches, up to his 
knees in cold water— «or engaged, said I, for months to- 
gether,in long and dangerous marches ; harrassed, per- 
haps, in bis rear today ^ harrassing others to-morrow ; 
— detached here — countermanded there — resting this 
It out upon his arms — beat up' in bis shirt the next 
mumbed in his joints — perhaps without straw in 
:ert to kneel on— he must say his prayers how and 
'w/ie?i he can. I believe, said I~forI was piquedi 
quoth the corporal, for the reputation of the army— JL 
believe, an't please your reverence, said I^ that when a 
soldier gets time to pray— he prays as heartily as a par** 
son — though not with all his fuss and hypocrisy.-*- 
Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim, said my uncle 
Toby — for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and 
who is not. At the great and general review of us all^ 
corporal, at the day of judgment (and not till then)--^ 
it will be seen who have done their duties in this world^ 
and who have not ; and we shall be advanced '^ ' $ 
accordingly, i hope we shall, said Trim— it ' t 

scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and 1 will sho^ i» 

to-morrow :— In the mean time, we may dep< S 

it. Trim, for our cpmfort, said niy uncle Tuuj,i> t 
*^ * * t> is so good and just a govexnc- e 
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^irorldy that if we have b\it 4one our dudes in it«-«-it will 
never be enquired intoy whether we have done them in 
m red coat, or a black one : — I hope not) said the corpo- 
ral.— But go OD) Trim, flaid my uncle Toby, with the 
story. 

When I went up, continued the corpora]. Into the 
Ideutenant's room, which I did not do till the expirih 
ti<Miofthe ten minutes, he was laybgin his bed, with 
his head raised upon his hand, his elbows upon the pit* 
low, and a clean white cambric handkerchief beside its 
The youth was just stooping down to take up the cushion 
upon which,I supposed,he had been knee]ing-*-the book 
was laid upon the bed*-<-aod as he rose, in Uking up the 
eashion with one hand, he reached out his other to tal|e 
the book away at the same time. Let it renudn there, 
sny dear, said the Lieutenant. 

He did not offer to apeak to me, tiU I had walked up 
-close to his bed side : if you are Captain Shandy's ser«- 
^ant, said he, you must present my thanks to your mas- 
ter, with my tittle boy^s thanks along with them, for 
bis courtesy to me i*^ If he was of Leven*s-«— >»-iaidthe 
Lieutenant, itold him your honor was then, said 
lie, I served three campaigns with him in Fianders, and 
sremember him ; but 'tis most likely, as I had 4iot the 
honor of any acquaintance with him, that he knoiys 
nothing of me. You will tell him, however, that the 
person his good nature has Itdd under obligations to 
•bim, is Le Fever, a Lieutenant in Angus*si»M».but Ite 
1(nows me not— i3aid he a second tlme,musing ;-— possi* 
bly he may my story^i^-added hc-^pray tell the Cap- 
tain, I was the Ensign at Breda, whose wife was most 
mfortonately killed with a musket shot, as sl>e is^ in 
my arms in my tent.<-«^I remember the story, an't please 
your honor, said I, very well. Do you so l said he, 
wiping ti&s eyes with his handkerchief— 4hen well may 
1. M < u ln saying this, be drew a Utile ring out of his 
%o8om) which seemed tied with a black riband about 
bis neck^ and kissed it twice.*-^HeRe,Billy, s»id he— the 
boy flew across the room Co the bed side, and falling 
4ewB upon bis knee, took the ring in his hand, and 
19 
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-kissed it too, then kissed his fatheri and sat down upon 
ithe bed and wept. 

I wish, said mj uncle Toby wiih a deep ^igh— I wish 
STrlm, 1» was asleep. 

Your honor, replied the corporal, is to much coa» 
cemcd ; ^all I pour your honor out a glass <^ sack to 
your pipe I Do, I'ritn, said my uncle Toby. 

1 remember, said my vncle Toby, sighing again, Uie 
story of the £nsi^ and his wife^and particularly well, 
that he as well as she, upon some account orother, (I 
forget what) was universally pitied by the whole regi- 
ment ; but finish the story. *Tis finished already, said 
the corporal, for I could stay no longer, so wished his 
liooor a good night ; young Lc Fever rose from off the 
4>ed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; and as we 
went down together, told me they had come from ire* 
Jand, and were on their rout to join the regiment -ia 
Flanders. But alas i said the corporal, the Lieuten- 
•hint's last day's march is over. Then what is to become 
of his poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby 
to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed, and I 
will tell thee in what, Trim. In the first place, when 
ihou mad'st an offer of mjr services to Le Fever, as sicl&- 
rtiess and tra%xlUng are both expensive, and thou newest 
he was but a poor J^ieutenant, with a son to subsist as 
well as himself out of his^iay, that thou didst not make 
.an offer to him of my.purse^ because, had he stood ia 
need^ thou knowest, Trim, he had been as welcome to it 
as myself. Your honor knows, said the corporal, I 
Jiad no orders : True, q\ioth my unde Toby, thou didst 
\ery right, Trim> as a aoldisr^ but certainly, yeify wrong 
asafnan. 

In the second place, for which,, bdeed, thou hast the 
same excuse, continued my uncle Toby, when thou of- 
feredest him whatever was in my house, thou should 
have offered him my h&uae too / A sick brother oi&cer 
should have the best quarters, Trim, and if we hadbtm 
with US; we could tend and look to him ^ thou art aa 
excellent nurse thyself, Trim ; and what with thy 
care o! him^ and the old woman^^ and his boy's, and 
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mine together, we might recruit him again at once^and 
set hiiti upon his leg«* 

In a fortnight 01* three weeks, added mjr ODcle Tobyy 
smiling, he might marchi He will never march, an*t 
please your honor, in this woild, said the corporal. He 
will march said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side 
of the bed, with one shoe off. An*t please your lK>nor| 
said the corporal, he will never march but to his grave^i^ 
He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the 
fi)ot which had a shoe on, though without advancing t'.ir 
incb> he shall marct> to his regiment. He cannot stand 
it, said the' oorporsL He shall be supported, said my 
uncle Toby. He'll drop at last, said the corporMi And 
IV bat will beci>me of his boy f He shall not drop, said 
my uncle Toby^ iirmly. A wclloMay, do what we can 
for him, said Trim, maintainiug his point, the poor soul 

will die,. He shall not die, by H n, cried my uncle 

"fobfi 

—The Accusivo Swbit, which flew up te Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and 
iheREcoRDixo AiioBL,ashe wrote it down, dropped 
a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever. 

-«My uncle Toby went to his bureau; and put his 
purse into his pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go early in the morning for a physiciani he went to 
bed and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning afler, to ererf 
eye iii the village but Le Fever's and his afflicted son's} 
the hand of death passed heavy upon his eyelids, snd^ 
ftardly could the wheel at the cistern turn round its cir» 
cle> when my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour be* 
fbre hjis wonted time^ entered the Lieutenant's roomi 
and without preface or apology, sat himself down upon 
Ihe chair by the bed side, and independently of all 
modes and cu3toms,opened the curtain,in the manner an 
old friend and brother ofiScer would have done it, and 
asked him how he did-<^how he had rested in the night 
-^what was his com plaint--^ here was his pain — and 
what he could do to help him ^ And without giving 
him time to answer any one ofthese enquiricsi weni oq. 
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andtoli^himofthe little pl«ii which he had been 
ccrtiog with the corporal the night before for him. 

«-Yoa shall go home directly* JLe Feveri said my on* 
ele Tobyi to my bociae-— and we'll send for a doctor to 
see what's the matter— and we'll have an apothecaiy*-^ 
and the corporal shall be your nwse—- and I'll be your 
servant}. Le Fever. 

There was^a frankness m my^ uncle Toby-*4iot the 
ejg^eet of fatntliarity, but the cau9e of it-<vwhich let ytm 
at once into his soulianfl 'Showed you the goodness of 
his nature i^ to this there was something in his lookSf 
and voicCf and manneri superadded, which eterftal^ 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him ^so that bi^fore ray uncle Tbby had half fia* 
ished the kind ofiQers he was making to the father, had 
the son insensibly pressed sp^ ch>se to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling it 
towards him. The blood and spirit of Le Fever, whkb 
were waxing <;old and slow within him, and were re«^ 
treated to their last citadel, the hearty rallied b a ck «- t he 
ilm forsook his eyes for a moment^ he looked up vFlsh» 
fully in my uncle Toby's &ce-^hen cast a look vpoe^ 
his boy,, 

Nature instant^r ebb'd again-— the Mm returned to ka^ 
pface^ the pulseButtered, stopped-*^ went on-*- throbbed 
^i^stopp^d 8^^r^inoved--»8topped— "Shall 1 go on ?-«m 



SECTION VI. 

t-^The Shepherd and the FkHoiOfiher. 

K EMOTE from cities, livM a twaio, 
i Unvex'd with aU the cares of ffkt. 
liishead was ffllyer'd o'er with age. 
And long experience made him sagfe ; 
In summer's heat and winters cold. 
He fed his flock and penn'd the UM y 
His hoars in cheerful labov iew» 
Nor envy nor ambitioQ knew ; 
Hb wisdom and his honest £amef 
Through all the oountrVr rais'd bb name* - > 

A ^teep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral fife were drawn from schools) 
The sh^herd's homely cottage sought i^ 
And thus explor'd his reach of thoaghr*. 
Whence is thy learning t Hath thy toil 
O^er books consumM th&mklnight <»1 ^ 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd, 
Aad the rast sensox^ Plato weigh'd t 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd f " 

' And hast theu fathom'd Tully *s mind I 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown. 
By various fates, on rtalms unknown ; 
Hast thou through many cities-stray'dr 
Their customs, laws and manners weigh'd ^ 

The Siiepherd modestly reph'd, 
I ne'er the path of learning trV'd ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read manltind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practisM ki disguise- ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes ; 
Who by that search shall wiser grow. 
When we ourselves can never know ^. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd». 
Was all from Mm^He nature drsuu'd ? ~ 
H^ce my life's maxims took their rtse> 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

The daily labors of the bee, 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 

\ AAd not provide for foture want f 

\ My dog (the truest ofhis krod J 
With gratitude inflftmes my mirid ; 
I mark his true, his faithftil way. 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
Ikara my duty from the dovti^ 



With i»ioi]8 wing protects her care>. 
And eveiyfckvl that flie»at large* 
lostmcta me in a parent's chaii;e». 

From natiice, loo,.I uke my nila: 
Toshon oonteoopt auad ridiciile* 
1 never with important iar» 
In conversation overbear : 
Can grave^md formal pass §ar wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise ¥ 
M]r tongae Within my UpsI rdh. 
For wha talks much, must talk in vain i 
We from the worldly torrent fly : 
Who listoistothe chatterinfi pie f 
Nor wooldi wiUi fetoniotts flight. 
By stealth hivade my neighbor's right ; 
RapacioQs animals- we hate ; 
Kites, hawks and wolves demrve thdr &t€^ 
JDo not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kjiid ? 
But envy, calumny and abite. 
Bear stronger venom in their bite ; 
Thus every object of creation 
Can famish hints for contemplatioii/ 
And from the most minute and meaiv 
A virtnooamind can morals glean. 

Thy fiEune is just, the sage replies ; 
Thy virtue provesrthee truly wise. 
Pride often glides the author's pen ; . 
Boolu as afife'cted are as men : 
But he who studiesnature's laws. 
From certun truth his maxims draws ;~ 
And those,, without our schools, suffice 
To make men. moral good and wise. 

U,f^Qde to Leven fkateri 

OlfLevm^sbanks while free to rov^. 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trod the Arcadian pUun.^ 
' Fure stream ! in whose transpar***** wave. 
My youthfiil limbs^ I wont to la^ 
No torrents stain thy limpid sou& 
Nw rocks impede tiiy dimpUng coursi 
That sweetly warbles o'*r its bed, 
Whh white, rounds polish'd pebbles spr""* ' 
While, li^tly pois'a, the scaay brood, 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flbod ; 
The; springing trottt»m speckled prides 
Thr^ salmon, monarcb»of the tide ;■ 
Yhet ruthless pike, intent on war ;; 
"She: ailyer aed amtmottledlpac;^ 
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Be voItIiu; £roiii thy parent lake, 
. A charming maze thy waters make* 
By bowers of bircbt and groves of pine» 
And hedges flower'd with eglantine. 
Stolon thy hanks so gaily green» 
^y numerous herd$ and flocks be seen ; 
.toalasses, chanting o'er thepidl ; 
And shepherds, piping In the dale ; 
And ancient &ith, that knows no guile ; 
Andinduatry, embrown*d with ton ; 
Aikl hearts resdv'd and hands prepared. 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 

' THE spacious firmament on high. 
With aU the blue etherial sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining Crame^ 



Th* unweariedsun from da^ to day, . 
Does his Creator^ power display ; 
And publishes to eViy land. 
The work of an Almighty h{md. 

Soon^ as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tal^ 
And nightly,: to the list*ning earthy 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Wnpst all the stars that rovmd her bam». 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to poloT 

What thou^, in solemn silence, «n 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball P 
What though no real v<nce nor souad 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ?' 
In reason*aear they sdl rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice» 
, Torever nn^^g, as they shine,* 
^ The hand that made us is 'divme."^ 

ik^RurtU Chamti. 

SWEET Auburn! loveliest vitlage of the plamr^ 
Where health and plenty cheer*d the laboring swain ;. 
Where smiUog H>ringits earliest visits paid. 
And parting summer's ling*ring blooms delay'd : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youths when every sport could please V- 
How often have I loiter*d o*cr thy green, 
t^here humUe happiness end^ar'a each scene, ff 
How often have I paused on every charm ^ 
The. i^elta:'d;cot,.the oultiyated iaim.^ 
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The nerer fiuling hrookt. the basv mil]. 

The decent church that ti^p'd the neighhorii^, hiil r 

The hawthorn bush* with seats beneath the shade» 

For taUung age and whispering lovers made. 

Hevr oftJbn have I blest the coming day; 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to pUy, ^ 

And all the village train ftom labor free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! ' 

While many a pastime circled ki the shade. 

The yoimg contendlnig; as.the old surveyed : 

And many a i^mbd frolick'd o*er the ground. 

And slights ofart and feats of strength went rouad ; 

And stifi, as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 

Socceedine^portsthemirthiul banduispir'd : 

The dancmg pau-, that simply sought renown^ 

By holQin|g out to tire each other down ; . 

The swam, mistrustless o£ his smutted £Eice, 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 

The bashful virgm's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's gTance^that would those looks rq;>rav^ 

Sweet was the ^ound, w&en oit at evening's dose^ 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
Tnere as 1 pass'd with careless steps and slow. 
The min{^ling notes came soften'd from belowr 
The swmxk respon^ve as the milkmaid sung ; 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their youo$. ; . 
The noisy geese that ^bbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children just let loose from scfaodl ; 
^ The watch dog's voice, that bay'd the whispVing wind f. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant teind ; 
These aU, tn soft confusion, sought the shade. 
And fiU'd each pause the nightin^le had. made. 

y^^The Fainter whofiUased Mbody and jBvernbat^'^ 

LEST men suspect your tale untrue» . 
Keep probability in view. 
The travTcr leaping o'er those bounds,. 
The credit of his book confounds, 
Who witn his tongue hath armies routed; 
Makes e'en his real courage doubted. 
But flatt'ry never seems absurd s 
' ITie flattered always take your Word ; 
Impossibilities seem just ; 
They take the strongest praise on trusty 
Hyperboles, though e'ep so great, 
WilL still come short of seliconceit 
So very Kke a painter drew. 
That every eye the picture knew i^ 
He hit complexion, feature* air 
So Just, tltat life itself was there.;. 
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No JBatt'ry, with \m colon UJd« 
To bloom restored th« filled maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its itreng^ ; 
The mouth, the chin, the nose's length* 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth, 
And mark'd the date of ag» and voath» 
He lost his friends ; his practice mil'd^ 
TnHh should not always be revealed ; 
In dusty piles his pictures lay; 
For no one sent the second pay. * 

Two busto's» fraught with every graces 
A Venus' and Apollo's €sce» 
He plae'd in view, resolv'd to p]ease» 
Whoever sat, he drew from these ; 
From these corrected every feature. 
And spirited each awkward creature. 

An things were set ; the hour was come^ 
Ris palette ready o'er lus thumb : 
My Lord appeared, and seated right. 
In proper attitude and light, 
Xbe painter loolt'd, he sJLetch'd the piece ; 
Then dipt his pencO; talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tmts, of Guido's w, 
** Those eyes, my Lord, the spirit there. 
Might wdl a Raphael's hand require. 
To give them all the natinre fire ; 
The features, fraught with sense and wit,^ 
YoqII* grant, are very hard to hit : 
But yet, with [Mtience, you shall view 
As much as punt or art can do : 
Observe' the work."— My Lord replied, 
** Till now I thought my mouth was wide ; 
Be^es, my nose IS somewhat long ; 
Bear sir, for me 'tis fiu* too young." 
** O pardon me," the artist cried, 
" In this we piunters must decide. 
The piece e'en common eyes must strike ; 
ril warrant It extremely like." 
My Lordexamin'd it anew, 
2^0 lookingri^ass seem'd half so true. 

A lady came. With borrowed grace,. 
H^ from his Venus fbrm'd her face. 
Her lover jwaia'd the pauter'iB art» 
So like the picture in his heart! 
Toevery age some charm he lent ; 
S.'en beai^es were almost content. 
Throiic^ all the town his art they prais'd. 
Hb custom grew, his price was raised. 
Had he the real likeness shown. 
Would any man the picture own ^ 
But when thus happily he wrought. 
Each fimnd the likeness in his thought- 
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VI^^DiversUy €fthe Human Char<tcter» 

VIRTUOUS and vicious erery man must be. 
Few in th' extreme, bot all in the degree ; 
The rog^e and fool by fits are fair and wise,^ 
And e'en the best bv fits what they despise. 
'Tis but by part we follow good or ill, j 

For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it still; ^ 
£ach individual seeks a aev^ral goal ; 

But heaven's great view is one, and that the whok.^ j 

That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints th' effect ot every vice ; j 

That happv frailties to all ranks appli'd— 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride. 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, . ' 

To kings presumption, and to crowds belief. | 

That virtue's end from vanity can raise, • j 

Which seeks no int*rest« no reward but praise y \ 

' And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankiud. 

Heaven, forming each on other to depend» 
A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Bids each on other for assistance caH, { 

Till one man's weakness grows the strength of allw { 

.Wants, frailties, pasuons, closer still ally i 

The common interest or endear the tie. I 

To those we owe true friendship, love smeere^ \ 

Each liommlt joy that life inherits here'; 1 

Yet from the same, we learn in its decline, 
Thoee joys, those loves, those interests to resigQ» < 

Taught* half by reason, half by mere decay. 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. \ 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame or pe^- 
Not one would change his neighbor with himself. ^ 

The learn'd is happy, nature to explore, ^ 

The fod b happy that he knows no moce ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, i 

The poor contents him with the care of heaven y 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ^ng^ 
The sot a hero» lunatic a king ; 
The starving chyroist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort ev'ry state attend^ 
And pride, bestow'd on all, a common friend ; . j 

See som^ fit passion ev*ry age supply, 
Hope traveU through, nor quits us when we die.^* 
. Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight^ 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
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"Scarfii, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage* 

And cards and counters are the xoyn of age ; 

PleasM with this bauble still, as that before ; 

TUI tir'd he slee]^, and life's poor play is o'er. 
Mean while opinion gilds, with varying rays, 

^ose p^ted cloods that beautify our days; 

£iu:h want of happiness by hope supplyM, 

And each vacuity of serise by pride. 

Theae build as »8t as knowledge can destroy: ^ 

* lit foUy^s cup still laughs the bubble, joy : « 

One prospect lost, another still we gain. 

And nota vanitv is giv'nin vain ; 
I Wen mean self-love oecomes, by force diilne. 

The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 

^See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 

^^ns this : Though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 

AKD now, unveilN), the toilet stands diqilay'd, 
-Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
' First rob*d in white, the nymph intent adores, . 
With head-uncoverM, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears ; 
I'o that she bends, to that her eye she rears. 
Th' inferior priestess, at the altar*s side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 
'Unnamber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls, with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with glittering spoil. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here, and elephant -unite, 
' Ttansform'd to combs, the speckled and the white ; 
. 'Here files ef Pins extend their shining rows, 
VuW^ powders^ patches* bibl«s, billetdoux. 
Kow awful beauty^ pats on all its arms; 
The fair, each moment, rises in her charms, 
^Repairs her smiles awakens e\*cy grace, 
, And calls forth all the wonders of her face. 
VIII^7%^ HermU. 

FAR m « wild, unknown to public \iew, 
, From youth to age, a rev'read hermit grew. 
The moss hissed, thecave his humble celU 
His food the fruits^ his drink ihe chrystial well : 
-^^Remote from man, with God he passed the days. 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure prwse. 

A life 80 sacred; such serene repose, 
:Secm'd heaven itself, till one suggestion rose.; 
That vice should triumpht virtue vice obe^Ui 
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Thus sprung some doubt of Providence'^ swa9:; i 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast. 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost^ 

So, when a smooth expanse receives, imprest. 

Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breast, i 

Down bend the banlLS, the trees, depending, grow ; ' 

And skies beneath, with answ 'ring coiofs, ^tow ; 

But if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl oa ev*ry side ; 

And glimmering fragments of a broken sun. 

Banks, trees and skies in tluck disorder r<ni. 

To clear this doubt ; to know the world by ogbt ; ^ \ 

To find if books^or swains report it right ; 
(For yet by swdns alone the world he knew. 
Whose feet come wand'rin^ o*er the night^ dewj) 
He quits his cell ; the ^ii^m staff he bore, ; 

And fix*d the scallop in bis hat before ; i 

Then» with the sun, a rising journey went, 
&dale to think, and watchu^ each eveift • 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and loatbseo^ was the wild to pass : 
But when the southern suniiad warm*d we day, 
A youth came posting o*er the crossing way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion £air, 
And soft, in , graceful ringlets wav*d his hai]^ 
Then, nes^r approachiog» Father, haU 1 be cri'd ; 
And hail ! my son, the rev'raid ^e reply'd : 
Words followed words ; from question answer fiow*d ; 
^nd talk of variotis kind deceived the road ; 
Till, each with other pleased, and loth to part. 
While in their age they differ, jdo in hesau 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound ; 
Thus youthful ivy clas|)s an elm around. 
Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Come onward, manded o*er with sober gray ; 
Nature, in silence, bid the world repose ; 
When, near the road, a stately palace rose : 
There, by the mooa through ranks of trees they pas^ 
Whose verdure crowi^d the sloping sides ot^rass. 
It chanc'd the nobk master df the dome 
Still made his house the wandMnng stranger's home : 
Yet still, the kindness.fnim a thirst c^ praise, ' 
Prov*d the vain flourish of expensive ease. 
The pair arrive ; the liv*ry *d servants wait. 
Their lord receives them at the pompus gate ; 
A table jgroans with costly piles of f(^ ; 
And all is more than hospitably good. ,. 

Then, led to rest, the day's long toil they drown, ' 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps ot down* 

At length 'tis morn ; and at the dawn of day. 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
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Fresh o'er the gay parterres, the breezes creep. 
And shake the neighboring wood, to banish sleep^ 
Up rise the guests obedient to the caU ; 
An early banquet deck'd the splendid hall ; 
Rich luscious wine a golden goblet grac'd. 
Which the kind master forcM the guests to taste. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go ; 
Andt but the landlord, none had cause of woe ; 
His cup was vantshM ; for in secret guise. 
The younger guest purloin'd the glittVing prize. 

As one who sees a serpent in his way, 
GUst'ning and basking in the summer ray, 
Disorder'd stops, to shun the danger near. 
Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear ; 
So seem'd the sire, when, far upon the road. 
The shining spoil his wily partner show'd. 
He stopt with silence, walk'd with trembling heart. 
And much he wisb'd, but durst not ask to part : 
Morm'ring he li{t« his eyes, and thinks it hard. 
That |;en'rous actions meet a base reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his ^lory Crouds ; 
The changing skies hang out their sable doads ; 
A sound in air presag'd approaching rain. 
And beasts to covert scua across the plait. 
Warn'd by the signs, the wand'ring pair retreat. 
To seek fof shelier in a neighb*ring seat. •♦ 

Twas bujK With turrtts on a rising ground ; 
And strong and large, and unimprov'd around ; 
lis owner's temper, tim'rous and severe, • 

Unkind and gripiiig, caus'd a desart there. 
As near the miser's heavy doors they drew. 
Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 
The nimble lightning, mix'd with showers bega^. 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. j 

Here long they knock ; but knock or call in vain, 
Driven by the wind» and batter'd by the raip. 
At length, some pity warmM the master's breast : 
C'Twas then his threshold first received a guest ;) 
Slow creaking turns the door, with Jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in the shiv'ring pair. 
One frugal faggot lights the naked waMs, 
Afad nature^s fervor through their linabs recalls ; 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) servM thero both to dine ; 
And when the tensest first appear'd to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With still remark, the pond 'ring hermit view'd, 
Tn one so rich, a life slo noor and rude : 
And why should such (within himself he cry'd) 
Lock the lost wealth, a thousand want beside ? 
20 
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*■ But, what new inarks of wonder soon took place. 
In every settling feature of his face, 
•* When» from his vest, -the young companion bore 
That cup, the gen'rous landlord ownxi before. 
And paid profusely with the pi ecious bowl, 
The«tinted kindness of his churhsh soul J 
But, now the clouds in airy tumult fiy : 
The sun, emerging,^ opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 
And glitt*nng as they tremble, cheer the day * 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat ; 
And the glad master bolts the wary ^ate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom wrooi^ 
* With all the travail of uncertain thought. 
His partner's acts without their cause appear-— 
'Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here- 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost and<:onfoundea with the various shows. 

Now night's dim shades again involve the sky— '^ 
Again the wanderers want a.place to lie— v 

Again they search, and find a lodging nigh—. 3 
The soil improv'd around — ^the mansion neat— 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind- 
Content, and not for praise; but virtue, kind. 
■^ Hither tiie weary walkers turn with weary feet ; 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet ; 
Their greeting fair, bestow 'd with modest ^ise, ^ 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies. 

Without a vain, without a grudging heart. 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part : 
From him you come, from him accept it here— 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer. 
,< He spoke ; and bade the welcome table spread ; 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed ; 
"When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Wam'd by the bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length, the world, renew 'd by calm repose. 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant slept,^ ,^ 
And writh'd bis neck ; the landlord's little pride-rr 
• O strange return !— grew black, and gasp'a and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son f 
How.look'd our hermit when the deed was done ! 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue lire, could more assault his heacu 

Confus'd, and struck with silence at the deed, ^ 
He files; but trembling, fiuls to fly with speed. 
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His rteps the youth pursues. *The country lay 
Perplex'd with roads ; a servant show'd the way, 
A nver crosi»'d the paUi. The passage o'er 
Was nice to find ; tue servanviirod before ; 
k Long arms of oak ain open bridge supply'd. 
And the deep waves, beneath the bending, glide. 
The youth who seem'J to watch a time to sin, 
Approach'd the earless ^uide, and thrust him in : 
Piunging/he falls ; and risings lif .s his head ; 
Then flashing, turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes ; 
He bursts the bands ot fear, and madly cries. 
Detested wretch !— But scarce 1ms speech began, 
When the strange partner &eem*d no longer man ; 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet, 
Hts robe turn 'd whiie, and ilow*d upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant p^iniKinvesi his hair. 
Celestial odors breath through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colors glitter d on x\ie day. 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes display z 
The form etherial bursts upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Thougb loud, at first, the pilgrim's passion grew, 
Sodden he ga^'d, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise; in ^secret chains, his woi^ suspends. 
And, in a calm, his settled temper ends 
But silence here, the beauteous angel broke : 
The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke. 

Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life, to vice unknown, . 
In sweet memorial rise before the throne : 
These charms success in our bright region find. 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind, 
' For this .commissioned I forsook the sky ; 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow servant I. 

Then know the truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

-The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 
In this the right d Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty, through all, depends ^ 
On using second means to work his ends.- 
*Ti* thus, withdrawn in state from human eye. 
The p<:>wer exerts his attributes on hi§h ; 
Your actions uses, nor controls your wd). 
And bids the doubting sons of men be stilL 

What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wond'ring eyes f 
Yet taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great, vain man, who farM on costly food. 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
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Who made hw ivory stand with goblets sbine^ 
And forc'd his guests to morning draughts of wiae-; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomi**, out with less of cost. 
The mean suspicous wretch, whose bolted door 
Ke'er raov'd in pity to the wand'ring poor ; 
With him 1 left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That heaven can blej=s, if mortals will be kind. 
Conscious of wanting wonh, he viei^s the bowl | 

And feels compassion touch his grateful souL . 
Thus artist's melt the sullen oie of lead. 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head : 
Id the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
Ard loose from dross, the silver runs below. j 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, ^ i 

But now the child half wean'd his heart from God ; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, j 

And measur'd back his steps to earth again. 
To what excesses had his dotage run ; i 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 
To all, but thee, in fits, he sem'd to go, 
And *twas my ministry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, . i 

Now owns, in tears, the punishment was j^8t.. 

But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, | 

Had that false servant sped in safety back! 
This night his tresur^d heaps he meant to steal ; 
And what a jund of charity would fail ! , 

Thus heaven instructs thy mind. This trial p er , ! 

Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more. , \ 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew. 
The sage stood wond*ring as the seraph flew. 
Thus look'd Elisha. when to mount on high, ! 

His master took the chariot of the sky ; ' 

The fiery pomp» ascending* left the view ; I 

The prophet gaz'd, and wish'd to follow too. j 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun : ^^ 
•*'Lord, as in heaven, on earth thy will be done. 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place. 
And pass*d a life of piety and peace, ^ | 

IKr-Ontht death o/MrsV Mason. ^Masois. | 

TAKE, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 

Take that best gift, which heaven so lately gave ; 
To Bristol^s fount I bore, with trembling care. 

Her faded form. She bow*d to taste the wave. 
And died. Dees youth, does beauty read tiie line i 

Does sympathetic fear the breast alarm f 
Speak, dead Maiia 'breathe a strain divine ; 

JE'en from the grave thoOiSh^Uhftve power to ctoarffl. 
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Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thfec ;^ 

Bid them in duty's sphere, ^meekly aiwrc . 
And if as fair, from vanity as free. 

As firm in friendship, and as fond m love , 
Tell them, though *tis an awful thine ^o die^;.^ . , 

(*Twa8 een-to thee) yet the dread p^th once troa. 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high. ^^ 

And bids the ** pure in heart behold their uod. 

H^Extractfrom the Tcm/ile of /Vime.— Pope. 
AROUND these wonders as I cast a look. 

The trumpetsounded and the temple shook ; 

And all the nations summoned at the call. 

From difierent quarters fill the spaciousHall. 

Of various tongues the mingled sounds-were ncartr; 

In various garbs- promiscuous throngs appeara : 

MiUions of suppliant crowds the shrme attend. 

And all degrees before the goddess bend ; 

The poor, the rich, the valiant and the sage> 

AAd boasting youth, and narrative old age. 
First, at the shrine, the learned world appear, 

And to the goddess thus prefer their prayer : 
" Long have we sought t*instruct and plcaie mankmc. 

With studies paje, and midnight vigil* blind : 

But thank'd by few. rewarded yet by none, 

We here appeal to thy superior throne ; 

On wit and learning the just prize bestow. 

For Fame is all we mustexpea below. 

The goddess heard, and bid the rouses raise 

The golden trumpet of eternal pra?^. 

From pole to pole the winds diffuse the settnd,*-. 

And fill the circuit of the world around : 

Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud, \^ 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud :• 
By just degrees they every moment rise, 
Spread round the earth, and gain, upon theflkie* 
Next these, the good and justr, an awfui.tr^n, 
Thus, on their knees, address, the sacred fane : 
•• Since living .virtue is with envy curs'd. 
And the besi men are treated as the worst. 
Do thou,. just g'>ddess, call our merits forth, 
AniJ give each deed th* exact Jntiuisic worth." 
•* j^ot with bare justice.shall your acts be crown'd ' 
(Said Fa,m<&) but high above desert reKOwn*d 
Let fuller notes th* apjjlaudiog. world amaze, 
Aod^he loud clarion tabour in your praise.*' 

A troop came next, who crowns and armor worer-, 
AndptTjoud defiance in their look&they hore.^- 
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" For thee (they cry'd) amidst alarms' and strife, 
We sail'd in tempest down the stream of life ; 
For the^» whole nations fiil'd with fire and blood. 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
Those Dls we dard, thy inspiration own ; 
What virtue seem'd was done for thee alone." 
" Ambitious fools ! (the queen reply *d and frown'd) 
Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd ;. 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone. 
Your statures moulder*d, and your names unknown." 
A sudden cloud straight snatched them from my sight. 
And each majestic phantom sunk in nighn 

Then came the smallest tribe 1 yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress, and mcdest was their mein : 
** Great idol of mankind, we never claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ; 
But, safe in deserts from the applause of mex^i 
Would die unheard of» as we liv 'd unseen. 
^is all we beg thee, to conceal from sight. 
Those acts of goodness which themselves requite;, 
O ! let us still the sacred joy partake, 
To follow virtue, e'en for virtue's sake." 
** And live their men who slight immortal fame } 
Who, then, with incense shall adore our name ? 
But. mortals know, *tis still our greatest pridev 
ToDlaze those virtues which the good would hid£. 
Rise, muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath, 
IThese must not sleep in darkness and in death." 
She said. In w the trembling music floats. 
And, on the winds triumphant swell the notes 
So sof^, though high ; so loud; and yet so clear. 
E'en listening angels lean from heaven to hear ; ' 
To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies. 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

Xl.'^Panegyricon Great -Bri/nw.^THOMSON, 

HEAVENS ! what a godly prospect spreads arcund; 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spites. 
And glit'rin^ towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays ! 
HappY Britannia ! where the Queen of Arts, 
Inspiring vigor. Liberty, abroad 
Walks, unconfin'd, even to thy farthest cots*. 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 
Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams unfailing in the summer's drought. 
Unmatched thy guardian oaks ; thy vallies float 
With golden wa^es ; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless ; while, roving round their side§, 
Bellow the blackening herds inlusty droves. 
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Beneath, thy meadows glow, and rise unequall'd 
' Against the mower's scythe. On every hand 
TRy viUa» shme. Thy country teems with wealth 
And property assures it to the s^vain, 
Pleased and unwearied in his guarded tr>i]. 
Full are thy cities with the sons of art— > 
. And trade and joy, in every busy street, 
Minglmgare heard ! even drudgery himself. 
As at the car he sweats, or, dusty, hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. The crowded ports, 
Where rising masts an endless prospect yield. 
With labor burn, and echo tp the shoots 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last adieu, and loosening every sheet. 
Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind. 
Bold, firm and graceful are thy gen*rous youth. 
By hardship sinewed, and by danger fir'd. 
Scattering the nationa where they go ; and first 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas* 
Mild are thy glories too, as o'er the plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside ; 
In genius and substantial learnings high ; 
For every virtue, every worth renown'd ! 
Sincere, plain hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Yet, like the mutt'ring thunder, when provok*d» 
The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 

Thy sons of Glory many ! Alfred tliine. 
In whom the splendor of heroic war. 
And more heroic peace, when govem*d welU 
Combine ! whose hallowed name the virtues saintj. 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings f 
With him thy Edward* and thy Henrys shine. 
Names dear to fame ; the first who deep impress'd 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms. 
That awes her genius still. In statesmen thou, 
And patriots fertile* Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generous, though mistaken zeal,. 
Withstood a brutal tyrant's useful rage ; 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just. 
Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
' A dauntless soul erect, who smil'd on death. 
A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land ! 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmitting soul ; 
Who stemm'd ihe toiTent of a downward ftge^ 
To slavery prone, and bade thee rise agam, 
In all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 
Tbine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choice 
Unfit to scand the civil storm ^state. 
And through the smooth harbarity of cour<p> 
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With firm but pliant virtue, forward still 

To urge his course ; him f(M! the studious shade 

Kind nature form*d, deep, comprehensive, clear* 

Exact and elegant ; in one rich soul, 

Plato, the Stegyritc, and Tully jmn*d. 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom Grod 

To mortals tent to trace his boundless works 

From laws sublimely ample, speak thy fame 

In all philosophy. For lofty sense. 

Creative fancy and inspection keen, 

Thfcnigh the deep wmdings of the human heart 

Is not wild Shakespear thine and natures boast ^ ^ 

Is not each great, each amiable Muse 

Of classic a^ in thy A/Ulton met I 

A g^iius universal as his theme : 

Astonishing as chaos, as the bloom 

Of blowing Eden fair, as heaven sublime. 

May my song soften, as thy Daughters I, 
Britannia hail ! for beauty is their own, 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life. 
And elegance, and taste ; the faultless form, 
Shap'd by the hand of harmonv ; the cheek. 
Where the live crimson through the native white,. ;^ 
S(^t shooting, o^er the face diffuses bloom. 
And every nameless grace ; the parted lip. 
Like the red rosebud moist with morning dew. 
Breathing delight ; and« underfiowbig jet, 
Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown» 
The neck slight shaded, and the swelling breast ; -^ 
The look resistless, piercing to jLhe soul. 
And by the soul inform *di when drest in love 
She sits high smiUin^ in the conscious eye. « 

Island of bliss ^ amid the subject seas. 
That thunder round thy rocky ceasts set up^ ; 
At once the wonder, terror and delight 
Of distant nations, whose remotest shores 
CaQ soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; 
Kot to be shuok thyself, but all assaults 
Baffling, as thy hoar diffa the loud sea wiave. - 

O thou ! by whose Almighty nod the scale 
Of empire rises, or aUernate ialls, 
Send forth thy saving virtues roimd the' land, 
In« bright patrol ; white Peiace, and Sii<^l Love ;:. 
The tender Ittoking -Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears thro* smiles ;. - 
Uy daunted Truth and dignity of mind ; 
Courage composed and keen— <<«und TeuiperanceKii^ . 
HeRl'hft^l inbeari and look— clear Chastity, 
With blushes reddening .a« she moves along, . . 
a&onSeF'^at,the d41fep regard sh^drawsr?-- 
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RoQgh Iixlu8tiy---«Activit7 onUr'dt 
With copkMis life informal, aiKl aU awake*- 
While in the radiant fn>nt, superior shines 
That first paternal virtue. Public Zeal— • 

. Who throws o'er aU an equal wide survey, 

; And, ever musing on the common wea|« 
StiU labors glorious with some great desiso. 

XII^ — Hymn to the Deity ^ on the Seasons of ihe Tear^mr 

THES£, as they change* Almsghtv Father, these 
Are but the vartdd God. The rolling year 
I» full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks,\by tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the field&^the softening air is l»kii<-« 
Echo the mountains ronhd — ^the forest smiles. 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sua 
Shoots tuU perfection tli rough the swelling year. 
And oft thy vc»ce in dreadfm thunder si^cahs^ 
And oft at dawn, deep noon or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves* and hoUow whispering gales^ 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin d, 
Ana spreads a comnion feast for all thajt live., 
In winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown — ^tempest o'er tem|>est rollM : 
Majestic darkness I on the whirlwind's wing 
Riding sublime, thou bid'st the world adore, - 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 
* ^ysterfous round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt in these appear ! a simpte tram- 
Yet^ so delightful mix'd, with suph kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence c#nbind-— 
Shade, unperceiv'd, sosofteniil^ into shade—- 
And all so forming an harmonious whole— ^ 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering eft with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man Marks not thee, marks not the mighty ha&d^ 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres- 
Works in secret deep— shoots, streaming, thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the spring— « 
FUnes from the sun direct the flaming day : 
Feeds every creature— hurls the tempest forth : 
And as on earth this grateful change revolver, 
With transport touches all the springs of life- 

Nature, attend ? join every living soul, y 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, /' 

In adoration join— and ardent, raise <' ~ 

One general song ! To him, ye vocal gales. 
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Breathe soft« whose Spirit in your freshness breathes : 
O ta!k of him in solitary glooms ! ' 
Where, o*er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade- with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 
Who shake th' astonish'd world, lift bight to heaven 
Th* impetuous song, and say from whom you rage 
His praise, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills — 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound—-- 
Ye softer ficft)ds, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale— and thou majestic main, 
A secret world of wonders in thyself— 
Sounds his stupendous praise* whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 
Soft roil your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 
In mingled clouds to him, whose sun exalts. 
Whose bi*ea<h perfumes you, and whose pencil paihls. 
Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave to hi0i— 
Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart. 
As home he goes beneath the joyous tQoon. 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep ^ 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams 
Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 
Amid the spangled sky/ the sliver lyre. 
Great source of day ! blest image here below,- 
Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide. 
: From world to world, the vital ocean round. 
On Nature write with every beam his praise. 
Ye thunders roll ; be hush'd the prostrate world. 
While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. . 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks- 
Retain the sound ; thft broad responsive low. 
Ye vallies raise ; for t^ great Shepherd reigns, . 
And his umtdferin^ kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all^ awake ; a boundless song 
Burst from the groves ; and when the restless day, 
Eicpiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 
Sweetest of ^irds, sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night his praise. 
Ye chief, tor whom the whole creation smiles : 
At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all ; 
Crown the great hymn ! In swarming cities vast, 
Assembled men to the deep organ jom 
The bng resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling bas^— - 
And, as each mingling name increases each, 
In one united ardor rise to heaven— 
Or if you rather choose the rural shade. 
And iihd, ,a fane in every sacred grove-- 
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Thei'e kt the shepherd's flute* the viri^'s lay» 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre. 
Still smg the God of seasons as they roU. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows, the sommer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 
Or winter rises in the blackening east- 
Be my tongue mute my fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should ftLtt command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
lUvers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me— > 
Since God is ever present, ever fek. 
In the void waste as in the city fiill— i 
And where He vital spreads, there musit be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds. 
i Cheerful will obey-^there with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing-^I cannot go^ 
Where ImivER s al Love smiles not around. 
Sastaining all yon orbs, and all their sun»^ 
From seeming n/tf still educing good^ 
And better thence again, and better stflU 
In infinite progression— but I lose 
Myself in Him, IN lichv Ineffable ! 
.'Come then, expressiveSilence, muse His praise^ 
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OPT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
Returnbg from bis finished tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before ; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will stop— 
•• Sir, if my judgment you'll allow — 
I've seen — and sure I ought to know."— 
So begs you'd pay a dtle submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast» 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd; 
And on their vr&y in friendly chat. 
Now talk'd of this and then of |hat— 
Biscours'd a while 'moi^st other matter* 
Of the camelion's form and nature. 
•• A stranger animal," cries one, 
*• Sure never Kv'd beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body» lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its tooth with tripple claw disjoin'd— 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and theq its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ^" 
" Hdd there," the other quick replies, 
•' 'Tis green — I saw it with these eyes. 
As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray : 
Stretch'd at its ease the beast I view'd. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 
•• I've seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue. 
At leisure I the beast survey'd, 
• Extended in the cooling shade." 
•• Tis greed, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye,'* 
*• Green J" cries the other in a fury— • 
•• Why sir, d'ye think I've lost my eyes ?** 
" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies— 
•• For if they always serve you thus. 
You'll find them but c^Iitde use/* 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almest came to blows—* 
When luckily, came by a third ; 
To him the question they reierr'd, 
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And bcgg'd he<d tdl them if he knew. 
Whether the tiling was green or blue. 
•• Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your pother, 
iTbe creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last eight. 
And view'd It o*er by candle light : 
*I roarkM it well— 'twas black as jet— 
You stare— but sirs, I've got it yet. 
And can produce it,"— Pray sir do : 
rn lay my Ufe the thing is blue. 
" And I'll be sworn that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce it green." 
" Well then, at once to end the doubt," 
Replies the man, "I'll turn him out : 
And when before your eyes I've set him. 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He said — then full before their si^t 
Produce'd the beast—- and lo, 'twas white. 

II.*-0« the Order ofATaSure. — Pope. 

SEE, through this air, this ocean and this earth, ' 
AH matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how hig[h progressive life may go. 
Around, how wide ! haw deep extend below ! 
Vast ch^in of being, which from God began : 
Natures etherial, human ; angel, man : 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite'to thee. 
From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might en ours; 
Or. in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy*^d : 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
What if the foot, ordain*d the dust to tread. 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head ^ 

What if the heacl, the eye, or ear repin*d 
To serve mere engines to the ruhng mind ? 
Jus^ as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen*ral frame. 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains. 
The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul : 
That, changed through all, and yet in aU the same, 
•" Great in the earth, as in th* etherial frame, 
Warmt in tire sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
.Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
liives through all Ufe, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, (grates unspent, 
31 
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Breathes ia our soul, informs our mortal part. 

Aft full, as perfect, in a hair as heart : ' 

As full, as periecL, in vile man that moures, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and bums: 

To him no high, no io, no great, no small ; 

He hUs, be bounds, connects and equals alL 

Cease, then, nor Ordsr, imperfection name : 
Oar proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree 
Ot blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. ' 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 
All Chance; Birection which thcu canst not see ; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial Evil, universal Good ; 
And, spite of Pride, unerring Reason's spite, 
• One truth is clear, 'Whatever is, is right." 

111.'-* Deecrifidon of a Country Mefiouae,'^ 

Goldsmith. 
NEAR yonder thern that lifts its'head on high, 
' Where once the sigppost caught the passing eye ; 

Low lies that house, where nut brown draughts inspir'd; 

Where gray beard mirth, and smiling toilretir'd ; 

Where village statesman talk'd, with luoks profound. 

And news, nuich older than their ale, went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors ot that festive place ; 

The white wash'd wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 

The varnish'd clock, that click'd behind the door ; 

The chest, contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
. A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 

The pictures plac'd for ornament and use. 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when winter chilFd the day. 

With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay : 
..WHile broken teactips, wisely kept fwr show, 

Ranj5*d o'er the chimney glisten'd in a row. 
Vain transitory splendoi s ! could not all 

Reprieve the tottering mansion iron) its fall ! 

Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 

An hour Vim portance to the poor man's heart. 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 

To sweet oblivion of Ins daily care ; 

No niore ihe farmer's news, the barber's tale. 

No more the wot^dman's ballad shall prevail ; 

No nmre the smith his dusk* brow shall clear. 

Relax his pond-rous strength, and leanjLo hear. 
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' The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid^ half willing to be press*d, 
Shall kiss the cup, to pass it to the rest. 
IV. -^Character of a Country Schoolmaaier.'—^lB. 

^SIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the way,- 
With bl jssom'd farze, unprofiiablv gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill d to rule. 
The village master taught his little school 
A man severe he was. and stern to view ; 
1 knew him well, and evei7 truant knew. 
Well had the bodiug tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face : 
Full well they laugh'd, wr.U counterfeited glee, . 
At all his jokes— tor many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convsey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault / 
Tne village all declar*d how much he knew, 
Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 
Laads he could measure, times and tides presage ; 
And e'en the story ran that he could guage. 
In arguing too the parson own'd his skill ; 
For, e*en though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 
White words of learned length and thund 'ring sound, 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics, rang'd around ; 
And still they gaz d— and still the wonder g»*w, 
That one smalVhead could carry all he knew. 
y.^-^5;ory ofFalemBTi and Lavmia^-^Tko^isoif: 

The lovely young Lavinia orxe had friends, 
And fortune sinil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For, in her helpless years, deprivM of all, 
. Of every stay, save Innocence and Heaven, 
Sue, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and deep surrounding shades. 
Bat more by bashful modesty conceal'd. 
Together thu^they shun'd the cruel scorn. 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, >vould meet 
From giddy passi-n and low minded pride : y 

Almost on nature's comraob bounty fed ; / 

Like the gay.birds that sung them to repose, 
Content, and careless of tomorrow's fere. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unstain'd and purcj, 
Am is the.iyiy, or the mountain snow. 
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The modest virtues mingled in her eyes. 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the the blooming flowers : 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told. 
Of what her faithless fortune promis'd once, 
Thriird in her thought, they, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shone in tears. A native grace 
Sat, fair proportioned, on her poHsh'd limbs, ^ 
Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyor.d the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid cf ornament. 
But is, when unadorn'd, adom'd the most 
Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's self, . 
Recluse, amid the close embow'rin^ woods. 

As in the hollow breast of Appenme, - 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills 
A myrtle rises, far from human eye. 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild.;^ 
So flourish'd blooming, and unseen by all, 
I'he sweet Lavinia ; till at length compell'd 
By strong Necessity's supreme command. 
With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
Toislean Palcmon'* fields.— The prideof swAins 
Palemon was, the generous and the rich ; 
Who led the rural iife, in all Its joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song 
Transmits from ancient uncorrupted timet, j. 
When tyrant Custom had not shackled man, 
But, free to follow nature, was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 
Amusing, chanc'd beside his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye. 
Unconscious of her power, and taming quick, 
With unaffected blushes, from his gaze : 
He saw her charming ; but he saw not half 
The charms her dbwLcast modesty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prevaiTd, and its dread laugii, 
(Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn) 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ; 
And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'd« 
'* What pity that so delicate a form. 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening sense. 
And more than vulgar goodness seems to dwells 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks.methinks, 
Of old Acasto'sline ; and to mr tnind 
Uccalls that patron of mv happy life, 
Frcra whoxQ.my liberal fqrtune jLookJts rise ; 
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Now to the dustgone down, his houses, lands, 

And once fair spreading family, dissolved* 

*Tis said that in some lone, obscure retreat, 

Urg'd by remembrance sad, and decent pride,* 

Far from those scenes which knew their better days. 

His aged widow and his daughter live, 

Whom yet my fruitless search could never find ; 

Romantic wish ! would this the daughter were." 
When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 

She was the same, the daughter of his fiiend. 

Of bountiful Acasto — who can speak 

The mingled passions that surpnz'd his heart, 
■ And trough his nerves. in>shiv'ring transport ran ! 

Then blaz'd his smother'd flame, avow'd, and bold f 

And, as he view'dher, ardent o'er and o*er. 

Love, gratitude and pity wept at once. 

Confused a^d fri^hteo'd at his sudden tears. 

Her risiiig beauties flush'd a higher bloom ; 

As thus Paletnon, passionate andjast, 

Pour'd out the pious rapture of his soul. 
**, And art thoo, then, Acasto's dear remains ? 

She, whom my restlea^ gratitude has sought 

So long in vain ? O yes .' the very same, 

The soften'd im^ge of my noble friend ; 
. AUve hisevery feature, every look, 

More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than Spring ! 

Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 

Tltftt nourish'd up my fortune ! say, ah ! where. 

In what sequester'd desert hast thouMrawn 

The kindest aspect of delighted heaven ! 

Into such beauty spread and blown so fair. 

Though poverty's cold wind and rushing raiB> . 

Beat keen and hcavy^on thy tender years. 

O let me now, into a richer soil. 

Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and showers 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 

And of my garden be the pride and joy. 
^ 111 it befits thee, oh I it ill befits ^ 

. " Acasto's daughter, his whose cpen stores, 

Though vast, were little to his ampler heart, 
■ The father of a country, thus to pjick 

The very refuse of those harvest fields. 

Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy. - 
• Then throw that shameful pit aiicc froai thy hand,' 

' jBut ill applied to such a rugged task ; 

The fields, the master, all, my fair, are thine ; 

If to the various blessings-whieh thy house ' 

Has«n me lavish'd, ihou wilt add t&at bltss^ 

That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee." 
liere ceas/d the youth ; yet stiU his spt^akini; eya . . 
21 ^- 
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Express'd the secret triumph of his soul. 
With conscious virtue, gratitude and teve. 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 

' OH Goodness irresistible, and all 
In sweet disorder lost — she blush'd consent. 
The news immediate to her mother brought. 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, she pin'd away . 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate : 
Amazed and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seized her withered veins, and one bright gleam 
Ot setting life shone on her evening hours : 
Not less enraptur'd than the happy pair, 
Who flourish d long in tender bliss, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves, 

• And good, the grace of all the country round. 

VL-^Celadon and Ameliaj^l^, 

* « # • « YOUNG Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair. 
With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace. 
The same, distinguished by th^ sex alone. 
Hers, the mild lustre of the blooming mora. 
And his the radiance of the risen day. 

They lovU But such their guiltless passion was, - , 
As in the dawn of time, inform 'd the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. ^ • 

'Twai friendship, heightened by the mutual wisl%. 
Th' enchanting hope and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer sell ; 
Supremelv happy in th* awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades, 
Stillin harmonious intercourse, they iiv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart ; 
Or sigh'd and look'd— unutterable things^ 

So pasjj'd their life, a clear united stream, 
By care unruffled, till, in an evil hour, / 

The tempest caught them on the tender walk. 
Heedless how far and where its mazes stray'd. 
While, with each other bless'd ereative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smite afound. 
Presaging insUnt fate, her bosom heav'd 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look ^^ 

Towards the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring lore and confidence 
In heaven represfr'd her fear ! it grew and shook;. 
Her frame near dissolution. He percciv'd 
Th* unequal conflict ; and, as angels look 
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On dying saints, his e^es compassion shed. 
With love iUumin'd high. ** Fear not," he said, 
'* Sweet Innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm ! He who yon skies involves 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee, 
With kind regard. 0*er thee the secret shaft. 
That waste^at midnight, or th' undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harmiesif ; and chat very voice 
Which thunders terror through the guilty heart. 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to tbme. 
'Tis safety to be near thee, sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection !'* From his void embrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven !) that moment to the ground, 
A blacken'd corse, was struck thebeaa^us maid, 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amacsement, hating life, 
Speechless^ and fix'd in all the death of woe. 

VlL^Deacrifilion o/Mab, Queen 0/ the J^'arks^^ . 

SHAKKSPfiA^aE. 

SUE is the fancy's midwife ; and she comes 
In shape tio bigger than an agate stone. 
On the fore finger of an Alderman ; 
Drawn by a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon spokes, made of long spinner's legs : 
'I%e cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wai'ry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
fler waggoner, a small gray coated gnat ; 
Her charriot is an empty hazle nut, 
Made by the joiner Squirrel, or old Grub» 
Timeout of mind thefaries' coach makers. 

And in this state she gallops, night by night. 
Through lovers' brainsy and then they dream of love ; 
O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream of fees; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

And sometimes comes she with the tithe pig'^ tail. 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
' Sometimes she driveth o*cr a soldier's neck ; .^ , 
' And then he dreams of cutting foreigii throats, * 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades ; 
Of healths five fathoms deep ; and then, anon. 
Drums in his ears : at vhich he starts and wakes; . 
And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps ag^. 
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VIIL— 0« the existence of a Z>«Vy— Young. 

RETIRE— Tiie world sjiut out^tiiy thoughts cali home-^ 
Imagination's airy wing repress. 
Lock up thy seniles. Let no passioa stir. 
Wake all tQ reason. Let her reign alone^ 
Thee, in thy soul's deep silence and the depth . 
Of nature^s silence, midnight, thusinquifip. 
What am 1 ^ and from whence f I, nothing know 

But that 1 am ; and since I am, ccmclude ., -■ 

S(H&ething eternal. Had there e*er been nought. 
Nought suil had been. Kternal there must be. 
But, what eternal ? Why not human race. 
And Adam*s.aiicestors, without an end ^ 
That's hard to be cgnceiv^d, since every link' ^ 
Of that long chaind succession is so fraU : 
Can every part depend, and not the whole ^ 
Yet, grant it true, new difikulties rise-: 
I'm still quite out at sea. nor see the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright orbs? Eternal too ? 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Would want some other father. Much design 

'. Is seen in a}l their motions, aU their makes. 
Design implies iptelligeace and art, ^ 

That can't be from themselves— K)r man ; that art 

. Man scarce can.comprehendv^ could man bestow : 
And nothing greater yet allow 'd than man. 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
Shot thrqugh vast masses of enormous wtight ? 
Who bid brute matter's r^tive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fty ? 
Has matter innate motion } Then each atoaB> '. 
Asserting its indisputable^right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust. 
Has matter none ?— Tnen whence these glorious forms 
And boundless flights, fpom shapeless ana repos'd ^ 
Has maUer more than motioR ? Has it thought. 
Judgment and ^nius ? Is it deeply leafn'd. 
In mathematics ? Has it fram'dsuch law»f 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal > 
Ifarttofarm, am) counsel to conduct, 
And thjit with greater far than human skill. 
Resides not in each block— .:i<iODHEAD reigns— 
And if a G©d there is — that God how great ! 

Xyif^Mvemnginfiaradise described. Adam and JSve*s' 
Conversatiofi and Evrmng IVon^jip, — ^Milton. 
NOW came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober-livery all things ciad. 
. Silence accompanied ; for beast aiidbird^. 
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They to their gras&y couch, these to their nest 
. Where sunk, all hut the wakefol nightingale ; 
She sdl night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence iivas pleas'd. Now glovp'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the mooa^ 
Rising in clouded majesty at lengthy 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peeiiess light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam t^us to Eve. Fair consort, th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labor and rest, as day and night, to men, 
' Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep 
>4ow falling, with soft slumb'rons weight inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Roveidle, unemployed; and less need rest: 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed^ which declares his dignity, 
And the ref^rd of Heaven on all his ivays : 
While other animals inactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account 
Tomorrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labors to reform . 
Yon flow*ry arbors, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring^, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth ; 
Those Wossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmootb, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest 

To whom thus Ei'e, with perfect beauty adorn d i 
My author and disposer ! what thou bidst 
IJnarguM I obey ; so God ordauis ; 
God is thy law, thou ipinc, to know no more. 
Is woman's happiest knowledge^ and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time. 
All seasons and tlieir change :all please alike. 
• Sweet is the breath of mom, her nsuig sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb. tree„fruit and flower. 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth- 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on ' 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
Wim this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
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With charm of earliest birds ; nor rifiin^ sun, 
On thisdelightfiil land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ning with dew ; nor fragancc after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; n-jr silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, - 
Orsrlittenng starlight, without thee is sweet. 

Thus, at iheir shady lodge arrivM, both stood,' 
Both turn'd and under open sky ador*d . j 

The God that made both sky, air. earth and HeavJa, 
Which they beheld ; the mnon's resj^ltndent globe. 
And starry pole : Thou also mads't the night, . 
Mdker omnipotent, and thou the day. 
Which we, m our appointed work employed} 
Have finish'd ; happy in our mutual heip 
And mutual love, the crown of all out* bliss 
Ordain*d by thee ; and this delicious phice. 
For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt, falls to the ground : 
But thou hast promis'd from us two, a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
' Thy go'^dncss infinite, both when we wake, 
Ana when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep* 

Xj^^legy written ma County^ Churchyard.-^ kay, 

THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The loffing herds wind slowly o'er the ka ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his -weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmVing landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; • 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings luU the distant fMs. 
Save that, trom yonder ivy mantled tower^ 
The moping owl docs to the moon compiain- 
Of such, as wand'ring near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
Beiieaih these rugged elms, that ye wtree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering h^ap,.^' 
Each in his nan'ow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
'The breezy call of incense breathing mom. 
The swallow, twittering from the straw built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion or the echoing hora. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
For them no more the blazing hearth ihall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening cai-e ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return ,> 
C)r climb his knees, the envied kiss to share, 
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Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ^ 

' How jccand did they drive their tea.n a field ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
Let not ambit ;oii mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure : 
Nor grandeur hear* with a disdainful smile, 
The short and siaiple annals of the poor. 

, The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await, alike the inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead — but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to these a fault. 
If mem'ry o er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
Can storji'd urn, or animated bust. 
Back to Its roan^on call the fleecing breath } 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or fiatt'ry sooth the dull cold ear of death f 
Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with ccl^tial fire : 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre : 
Bot knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne*er enroll ; "^ 
Chill penury repress*d their noble rage. 
And troze the genial cuirrent of the soul. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathomd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast. 
The little tyrant ot his fields withstood ; 
Some ioiiute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless ot his country's blood. 
Th' applause of list'cung senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter \Acnty, o'er a smiling land. 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes. 
Their l.t forbade ; norcircumscrib'd alope, * ^ . 

-Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 
The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, ^ 
To quendi the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 

V W\th incense kindled at the muse's flame. 
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Far from th^Mniddiiig crowd *> ignobk tlife. 

Their Ksber wbbe» never leaTu*ri to stray — 

Along ihc coq\ sequeKierd vale of life. 

They kept Ihc ncist^le^ teaor bf tlieir way. 

Vet e*en these tKwes from tiiBQlt to protect, 

Snmc fraiJ memorial &tiJl erected nigh, 

Wldi line 'Uth rb} mes aiMJ shapeless sculpture ccci'di 

Iinrplores the patting ttibute of a ^\%h. 

Their nanie, ttieir years, spelt by ik' unlettrr'd mnje, 

The place of faille nod elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around sne strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to dw^ 

For who, to dumb fbrgettuJness a prey, 

Thii pleaiing* anxious being e'er resign*d, 

l^t the warm precincts of the cheerful day ; 

Xor C4»t cue longing, hng^ring look behind ? 

Ob some fond breast the jjaning soul relies; 

Sottte pms drcips the cloisng eye retjuires ; 

E'en from tbe tomb the vdice of nature Cfiet, 

^*en ID our ashes live their wonted slrei. 

For thte^ who, mindfuJ of the unhonor'd de^r 

DtMl m these liuet thf ir anleas taJe relate, 

tf chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Sotiie kindred spirit shall inquire thy ftttc^ 

Haply, some h&aty headed swain ir»ay «i]r, 

*'Oft have we teen him at the peep of dmfnii 

Bru^ing, with hasty iiepa. the dews awsyt ' 

To meet the *un upon the upland lawn. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beacli, 

That wreathes its old faniastic roots so high. 

Hi* listless length at noontide would he stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles Ijy. 

Hara by yon wood, now smiling^ ^s in scori*^ 

Mtitt*ring hi a wa> ward fancies he would roi'e^ ; 

Now drooping, woeful wan* like one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless Ioifc^ 

One morn I miss d him on ih' accustom'd liiUj 

Along the heatli, and near his lav*rite tree* 

Ancther came, nor yet beside the riO, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The next, with dir^^trs due, in sad array. 

Slow through tlie church way path we saw hrii\ bomCt 

Approach and read (fgr thou canst read) the lay, 

^i«v*d OD the atone beneath you aged thorn," 

m^^ THE EPITAPH. 

^^^^K re^ts hh head upon the lap of earth, 
^^^^B Cofotlune and to fame unkaown : 
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Fair Science 'frown'd not on hh humble birth, 
'And Melaochdy mark'fl him for her own. 
Large was his^boinity, and his soul sincere; 
^ , Heaven did a recoffipensa as larfi;ely sefid. 
He pave to mis'ry all he had— a tear ; 
He eain'd from heaven ('twas all he wish'd)— a friend. 
No farther seek his merits to disclose* 
Or draw his frailUes from their dread abode, 
(There tkey, alike, m trembiinr hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and lus God. 

Xl^^Sci/Uo restoring the Captive Lady to her Lover„^ 

TttOMSOV. 

WHEN to his friorious first essaj in war. 
New Carthage fell ; there all the flower of Spain 
t Were kept in hosta^ ; a full field presenting 
I For Scipio's generosity to shine.— A noble virgin 
Conspicuous far o'er all the captive dames. 
Was markM the generars prize. She wept and blusli'd» 
Yoang« fresh and blooming like the mom. An eye. 
As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
^ Of purest white. A secret charm combm'd 

Her features, and infus'd enchantment through them. 
Her shfipe was harmony. But eloquence 
Beneath her beauty fails; which seem 'don purpose 
By nature lavish 'd on her, that n.ankind 
Might see the virtue of a hero trv'd, 
Almost be' ond the stretch of human force. 
' Soft as she pnss'd along, with downcast eyes. 
Where gentle sorrow swelPd, and now and then^ 
Dropn'd o'er her modest cheeks a trickling tear. 
The Roman legions languish'd, and h^rd war 
Felt more than pity ; e^n their chief himself. 
As on his high tribunal raised he sat, 
Tum'd from the dang'roiis sight ; and, chiding, askM 
His officers, if by this gift ihey meant 
To cloud his glory in its very dawn. 

She, qnestion'd of her birth. In treroblmg accents, 
^With tears and blushes, broken ♦old her tale. 
\ Bu**! when helbund her royally descended ; * 

Of her M Captive -parents the sole joy ; . . ► 

And that a hapless Cehiberian prirtce. 
[ "Her k>ver and belov'd, forgot his chains, 
H»s lost dominions and fr jt her alone 
Wept out his tender soiil : sudden theheart 
<)f this young. C'^n«uering, loving godlike Roman, 
Felt all the great divinity of virtue 
His wishing youth stood cleckM his tempting poorer 
Restrain'd by kind buoianity.<-*At once, 
23 . 
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■He for her parents and her lover caHI^ 

The various scene imagine. How his tcoops 

Look'd dutucus on, and wondei^'d what he meant ; 

While, strech'd below, the trembling suppliant lay 

Rack'd by a thousand mingling passions— r&ar, 

Hope, jealousy, disdain, submissioD, grie^ 

Anxiety and love in every shape. 

To .these, as different sentiments succeeded. 

As mix'd emotions, when the man4ivine« 

Thus the dread silence to the lover broke. 

'• We both are young — both charm'd. ITie right of war 

Has put thy beauteous mistress in my power ; . 

With whom 1 could« in the most sacred ties. 

Live out a ha]^y life. But, know that Romans, 

Their hearts, as well as enemies, can conquer ; 

Then* take her to thy soul ! and with her, take 

Thy liberty and kingdom. In return, , 

I ask but this — when you behold these eyes. 

These charms, with tran^rt, be a friend to Rome." 

.Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 

While the loud camp, and all the clust'ring crowd 

That hung around, rang with repeated shouts ; 

Fame took ih' alarm, and through resounding Spain* 

Blew fast the fair report ; which more than arms, 

Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd. 

^ll^^Pqftc'a humorous Comfiiamt to Dn, jirbuthnot^ of the 
Imfiertinence qfScribbltrs. 




„ .aws! ^,^, «„4,-«,«« 

All Bedlam, or Pamas«tt&ls let out 

Yirein each eye, and paperftin each hand. 

They rave, recite, and maddcto round the land. 

What walh can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 

They pierce my thickets ; through my grot they glide ; 

Bjr land, by water, they renew th^ charge ; 

1 hey stop the diariot, and they board the barge: 

r4rt place is sacred ; not the church is free; 

E'en Sunday sliines no sabimdiday to me. 

Then, from die mint walks forth the man of riiyfili^— 

" Hap]^ to catch me just at dinner time." ^ 

fnend to my life ! (wWch did not you pYtdong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song) 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove f 

Or which must end me, a fool'a wrath or love f 

A dire dilemma 1— either way I'm M)ed ; 

If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. 

heizd and u d down to judge how wretched II 

\\ ho can't be silent, ^uaa who will not lae< 
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To laiffh were want of goodness and of graee ; 
And to be grave exceeds all poller of face. 
J sit, with sad civilitr ; I reaa, 
WiUi serious angnm and an aching head : 
Then drop at last, bat hi irawillmg ears. 
This saving counsel— "Keep your piece nine years.** 
•« Nine years !** (cries he, who, high in Druryiatia, 
Lull'd by soft zephyrs through the broken pane. 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends,- * ' 
ObligM by hunger, and request of friends ;) 
** The piece, yoo think is incorrect Why, take it ;^ 
I'm all submission, what you*d have it, make it." 
Three things another's modest wishes bound-— 
My friendship^ and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon sends to rap—*'* Vou k^ow his Grace 
I want a patron— >'risk him for a place.** 
" Pithdeon libell'd me."— ** But here's a letter 

' Informs you. Sir, *twas when he knew no better/ - 
" Bless me ! a packet !-^*Tis a stranger sues 
A virgin tiageay, an orphan mo se.**^ 
If I dislike It— '• Furies, death and rage,*' 
H I approve—*- Commend it to the stage.** 
There, thank my stars, mv whole commission ends- 
The players and I are luckily, no friends, 
iir'd that the house reject him—'* "Sdeath, 1*11 print if, 
And shame the fools — ^Your interest, Sh*, with Lintot.** * 
*' Ltatot (dull rogue) will think your price too mucbv^ 
•• Not if youv Sr, revise it, and retouch.'- 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last he whimpers, ** Do, and we go snacks ;*' 
Glad of la quarrel, Straight I dap the door— 
•• Sir, let roe see you and your works no more.". - 
There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I cough like Horace, and though lean, am short : 
Annnioii*s great son one shoulder had too b^h ; 
Bach OvidVnose; and, "Sir you have an eye. 

• Go on, obliging creatures ; make me see^ 
Alt that disgracM my betters, met In me. 

, Say^ for my comfort, languishipg in bed. 
Just so immortal Maro held his head: 
And when I die,besure you let me know. 
Great Homer died— three thousand years ^^. 

XlU,^^Ifymnr ^0 wf </vfr«f7y.— Gr At*' 

DAUGHTER of JcHre, relentless power, . 
Thou tamer of the human breast,' 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour. 
The bad afiright, alffiet the best ! 
Bound ki thy adamantine chain, 
T|ie gr0u4«te ta^t t»>iwteof pai&; ^ 
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And purple tyrants vainly groan -w i 

With pangs untelt before, uajiitied and alone. 
Wheuiirst thy hire to sencV on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
"Ko tuee he gave itie heav^ily binl>. 
And bade ttiee feron her infant mind. 
, Stem,, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience, uiany a year she bore ; 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st bcr Know, 
And from her own she learn'd to melt at others wo^. . 
Scar'd at thy frown, terrific, fty 
Selfpieasiiig folly's idle brood, ^ 
Wild Laughter, Noise and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer Friend, the flatt'ring Foe^ 
By vain Prosperity received. 
To her tbey vow their truth, and are ag£^ believ'd. 
Wtsdoni, m sable garb arrayM, 
Immers'd in rapturous thought profouodr 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eye, that loves the groimd. 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : : 
, Warm Charity, the general friend ; 
' With Justice, to herselfsevere; . 
And Pity, droppmg soft the sadly pleasing tear« 
Oh ! gently oa thy suppliant's head. 
Dread Goddess, lay thy chast'ning hand t 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 
With thund'rmg voice and threai'ning mieil. 
With screaming Horror's funeral cry. 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty, 
Thy form benign. Oh, Goddew ! wear ; ' 
Thy milder influence impart ; . 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To sdfcen, not to wound my heart. 
Thy genhx)us ^ark, extinct, revive ; 
Teach me to love apd to forgive : 
Exact myowtt defects to scan; 
What others are, to feel ; and know myself a m^ 

XlVv-^7%e/Mi««fon<-fwia Oz>£y--CoL&iNs. 

WHEN Huaic, heavily mud ! wa9yoiiii||;. 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thrcng'd aroundhecL ma£$9 ceii i. 
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Exultine, tremblitic;. ragmir, fainting, 
Possess'Q beyiond tiie Muse^s pam.ing* . 
Bjr tarns ihcy felt the glowing mind 
l>isturb'd, delighted-, raisM, refinM ; 
Till mice, 'tis said,'>when all were fir'd, , 
'flUM with fury,rapt, in^pirVl, 
Ftom *he supportinjp^ myrtlea round. 
They snatch'diwT instrunricnts ofsowxdi • 
And, as they oft had heard apart, 
l^eetkssGns of her forceful art. 
E^cti (for madness rul'd the hour) 
Would prove iiis own expressive powers. 
First, Fear, his band, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laia ; 
And back recoil'di he knew not why. 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger rush'd. his eyes o:» fire. 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings, 
* In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 

And swept with hurrietl Inmd the strings.. 
With woful measures, wan Despair 

Low salteD soDtKis his ^rief begiiird : 
A solemn, strange and mingled air : 

•Twas sad by^ts, by* starts *twas wild. 
But thou, O Hopci with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure ! 
Still it whisper'd promis'd pleasure, 
And bade the Io\'ely scenes at distance hail 
.9611 would h^r touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the. wooos. the vale, 
She caird'on Echo still through all her song • 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A Sift responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Hope enchanted, smd*d, and wavM her golden hair : 
And longer had she sung, but with a frown» 

Revenge impatient rose. . 
He threw his blocd staiD'd Sword in thunder down 
And with a withier^glook,v 
The war denounchigf' trumpet took, . 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
'W«rene'erpropbeticsoundssdfull:ofwoej : 
And ever and atoon, he beat 
Th^ doubling drum with furtous heat : 
And though, 8omelimes» eachdmary pause b^Weeo, 



Dejected Pity at bis sidej 

Her soul iHibduing voice applied, '' 



Yet still he kept his wild unaitcrM mien, 
\Vldle each strain'd ball of sight-^seeni'd burstkig from fii» • 
bead. 
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Thy numbers Jealousy, to nought were Sx'd ; 

Sad proof of thy distres^tU state ; 
Of iiilFering themes the, veering, song was mixM : 
And* now It courted Love ; naw, ravings caU*d on Hate^ 
With eyes upraU'd, as. one inspir'df 
Pale Mekincholy sat petir*<l ; 
And, ft-om her wild seqliesterM seat. 
In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensiye soul. 
And dashing scf t from rooks around* 
BubbUng runnels jomM the sound ; 
Through glade&and glooms, tl>e mingled measure stole,^ 
Or o'er some haunted steams with fond delay, . 
(Roiuid an holy calm diffusing^. 
Love of peace, and lonely musing) 
7n hollow monnm^s died away. 
But, O, how alter'd was its spficjhtlier toner 
When Cheerfulness^ a nympn of healthiedt huc^ 
Herbow aciiosa her ahottlder filings 
Her buskins gemmM with: in^mimg dew. 
Blew an Insptritw air, tiiat dale and tlucket rung« 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 
The eik crownM Sstcrs, andthehrxhastp ^'d Qaeeflu 
Satyrs and sylvan Boys wei€ seeor 
Peeping from forth their alleys gieen ; ; 
Bh>wn exercise reipic'd to hear ; > 
And Sport leap^l upland seiz^ hisbee^en spear f. 

Last came Joy's extatio trial, . 
' 'He,irlthviny crown, advancing, 
Urat to the lively pipe his hand address'd-^' 
But soon he saw theorisk awakening viol ; 
Whose sweet entrandve voice he lov'd the best * 
They would have thougbt« who heard the stralpf 
'Bhe^ saw in Tempe's va]«, her na^e maids. 

Amidst the festal -sounding^ shades, 
Tty some unwearied ininstrel dancing : 
While as his flyini; fingers kiss'd the strings. 
Love fram'd with Muth Ar gay fantastic rwmd^ ■ 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her aooe udx>a»3)' 

And he» amidst his ^lic play. 
As if he would, the charming air repay, 
Sho^thcusand odors from bis devy mp^ 
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t'^Milton^B Lamentation for the Lots of Ma Sight: 

HAIL, holy Kgl^t ! •ffapriog of heaven finibom ! 
Or, of th'Eteroal. coeternal beam ! 
M»y I express thee uoblain'd ? Since God Is light» 
Ana never* but in unapproach'd li^ht 
Dwelt from etenutsr— -dwelt then in thee* 
Brij^t effluence of bright essence iocreate. 
Or hear'st thou rather, pureetherial stream* 
Whose fountain who shall tell i Before the tun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the vcice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep« 
Won from the void, and formless infinhe. 
* Thee 1 revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool, thoof^h long detained 
In chat obscure sojourn • while in my flight. 
Through utter« and through middle darkness borte^ 
With other notes, than,. to the Orphean Iyi«» 
I sane of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, andiiptoreascend. 
Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe* . 
. And feel thy sovereign vital lamp^-but tho»- 
Revisitest not these eyes, that roil in vain 
To find thv piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene bath quench'd their orbai; . 
Or dim suffusion veil'd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haant^ . 
Clear spring, or- shady grove, or sunny hilly 
Smit with the love of sacred 8ong«4mt dam 
Thee, Zi6n» and |he flowery brooks beneath. 
That wash thy haUowVl feet» and warbling flow^ . 
Kightly I. visit-HBor sometimes forget 
, Those other twa equallM with «ne in £ite, . 
So. were 1 equalled with them m renown* 
' JRir.d l^myris, and bfind Maeonides ; 
And TiresiasyAadPhineus, prophets <id: 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntanr move * 
Harmoniouis numbers— as the wakeful bird 
aings djU*kyi)g, and in i^hadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the yeaiv . 
Seaaons retum-4>ut notto^me returns • 
Bay, or the sweet approach of even op mats, . 
Or fflght or vernal tMoom, or sommer'd roae^. 
- Or flocks, or herds* or human fiice divine^ 
Bat ^oud smeady.and ^er daring dadL^ 
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Sarroond me* from the cheerful ways-ef men >^ 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge foir, . 

Pretented with an universal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expung*d and razM, .. 

And wisdom, at one entrance, %uite shut out» 

So much the rather, thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind, through all her pow«n»=. 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; ^all mist from thence. 

Purge and disperse ; that I may see and ten 

Of tJungs invisible to mortal sisfht. 

U,^mJU*AlUgro,or fhe Merry Mzn.*— Mi&tov^' 

HENCR, loathed Melancholy j 
0f Cerberus and blackest midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave foriom, 
'Mongst iiorrid shapes, and shrieks^ and ftrghts mSttx^ ;-, 

Find out some uncouth cell, 
y^paett brooding darkness spreads his jealous wmgal « 

And the night raven stngs ; : 

There under ebon shades, and low brow'd rcckaif ^ 

As rageed as thy locks - 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dweH. 

But come, thou goddess fur and free. 

In heaven yclcp d Kujjhrosynel 

And by men, hearteasing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth. 

With two Sister Graces more, 

Ta ivy crowned Baccbns bdre. 
. Haste thee, nymph and bring i»ith th& ^.^ 

Jest smd youthful jolity. 

QQipsand4:ranks, and wanton wilest^ ' ^ 

Kodb and becks and wreathed smildl^c 

Sachashang on Hebe*s cheek. 

And love to uve in dimple slc^f k ; ' 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter, holding both his sklef^ w, 
- Come! and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And, in thy right hand lead with thee, * 

The 'mountain nymph, sweet Lfc^ty-*- ' 

And, tf I g^ve thee honor due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy erew. 

To live with her and Hve with thee^: 
. In unreproved pleasures free : ■ 
' To hear the lark be^n his iBeht, 

And singing, startte' the dnlfjlighf^ , 

from hjs watchtower^ in the skies, , 

Till the dappled ^wn doth rise ; 

Then to come m spite of srtrrovr 

Aivi at my window hid ^opd morro^^. 
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Tbroui^ this sweet briar ovthe vine. 
Or the twisted egla^itine ; 
, WhEe the co€k» with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin* 
. And to the- stack, or the bam door 
Stoutly struts his daires before ; ' 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn, 
Cheerly rouse the slnmb'rin^ mom, 
From the side of some boar hill, 
Through the h^h wood echdng shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 
Bf hedge row elms or hillocks green. 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Wnere the great sun begins his state, 
Rob'd in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Wlustles o'er the furrow'd land, ^ 
And the nMlkmaid angeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawUiora in the dale. 

Straight mine e^e hatb caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the landskip round it measures ; 
Russet lawns and &Uows jgray. 
Where the nibbling ilocks do stray. 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The lab'rinecloadsdo pften rest. 
Meadows tnm, with daisies pie<)« 
• Shallow broolLS, and rivers wide, 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 
Where, perhaps, some beauty lies, 
l*he Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 
Where (yorydon and Thyr&is met. 
Are at th^r savory dinner set, 
Of herbs and other country messes. 
Which the neat handed PhiUis dresses ; 
And then in haste, her bower she leaver. 
With Thestylis tobmd the sheaves ; 
Or^ if the earlier season lead. 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Towered cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold , 
" li> weeds of peace hign triumph hold ; 
With store of ladies whose bnght eyes 
Raininfiuenoe, and judge the prize,. 
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Of wit or arms, while both coniend 

To win her grace, whom all .commendL 

There let Hymen oft appear. 

In saffron r«>l>e, wiih taper clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

Wilh mask, and antiqut: pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream^,. 

On summer eves, by haunted stream. 

Then to the well trod stage anon, 

It Johnson's learned sock be on, I 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's chiBf. 1 

Warble his native wood notes wild. 

And ever, ag^ust eating cares^ 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
^uch as the meeting soul may pierce. 
In notes with many a windifig boat 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
Wi^ wanton heed and giddy cunning. 
The melting voice through mazes runnings 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
That Orpheus' self may heave his head . 
From golden slumber, on a bed 
Of hea{t'd Elysian ik)wei*s,and hear 
Such strains as would have won theear. 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free, 
His half regain'd turydice. 

These delights, if thou canst give, : I 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 

IIL— On the Purmits of Mankind.'^VoTEy 

HONOR and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 
Eortune ii> men has sone small diference made ^ ' 
One flaunts in rags — one flatters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron'd and the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
*• What differ more," you cry, ** than crown and cowlr 
I tell you friend— a wise man aad a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch a ' the moQk». 
Or, cobler like, the parson will be ink: 
Worth makes the man, and want w. .. v ! 

The rest is all but leather or prunella. ' 

Boast the pure blood of an illustrious r 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : , 

But by your father's worth if yours you rate. 
Count me those only who were good and great 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
^b$ crept through scoundreH ever since the fioc< ^^ 
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Go! and pretend your family Is young, 

Kor own yoar fathers have been fools so lon|^ 

Whiltcaa ennoble sots, or daves, or cowardsf 

Alasl not all thebload of all the Howards. 

hook next on greatness— say where greatness lies^ 

** Where, but among the heroes and the wise f** 

Heroe&are nmch thesame, the point's agreed, 

Freni Macedonia's madman to the Swede : 

The whole straage purpose of their lives to find. 

Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward ; onward still he goes ^ 

Yet ne'er looks forward, iarther than hbnose. 

1^0 less alike the poliUc and wise ; 

All fly slow things with circumspective eyes. 

Men m their loose, unguarded hours they take, 

Notdiat themselves are wise, but others weak. 

But grant that those can conquer ; these can cheat { 

'Tis ^rase absurd to call a villain great 

Who wickedly n ^se, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a tool, the more a knave. 

Whs noble ends by no¥le means obtains. 

Or, failing, smiles in exile or in chains; 

Like'good Aureliuslet him reign, or bleed 

Like Bocrates— that man b great indeed. 
Whai's fame ? a faci'd life in others' breath, 

A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. . 

Al^ fame is foreign, bat of true desert. 

Plays round the head but comes nor to the heart ; 

One self approving hour whole years outwughs 

Of stupid surers, and of Joud huzzas: 

And more true joy, Marcellus exil'd, feek. 

Than Cesar, with a' Senate at his heels. 
[ In parts superior what advantage lies? 

TelU (for you can) what is it to be wise? 

'Tis but to know how little can be known ; 

To see all others faults, and feel our own ; 

Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudg^ 

Without a second, or without a judge. 

Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land ? 

All fear, none aid 3^, and few understand. 

Psuhful preetnineiice ! yourself to view 

i^bove life's weakness, and its comforts too. 
BriiiK then the^e blessings to a strict account ; 

Make tair deductions, see to what they 'hiount ; 

How much, of other, each is sure to cost ; 

How each. ibr4)ther, oft is wholly lost j 

How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
^ How sometimes life is risk%, and always ease : 

Think. A.nd if ^till such things thv envy call, 

^Hf^ WQolctet thoji be the man to wnom tb^ £iUif 
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^ - 

To sieh for i^an ds, if thou ar t so nily« 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or sir Billy, ^ 

Is yellow dirt tne passion of thy life ^ 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Or, ravish'd with the whistling of a name. 

See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame. 

If all, united, thy ambition call, . 

From ancient story, learn to scorn them all, 

IV^^^damand Eve*9 Morning ^t/mn.— Milton. 

THESE are thy glorious works ! Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame. 
Thus woudVous fair : Thyself how wond'rous, theB« 
Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To tts invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Ttty goodness beyond thought and power divine. 
Speak ye who best can telf, ye sons of light. 
Angels * for ye behold him, and with songs 
And cht-ral symphonies, day withoot night. 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ye in heaven ! 
On earth Join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of s^rs ! last in train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sare pledge of day, ihat crown'st the smiling mom 
' With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that ^weethour of priif^e. 
Thou sun ! Of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb*st. 
And when high noon has gain'd and when thou faira^ 
Moon 4 that now mee^'si the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With the ix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires! that move 
In mystic dance, not whhoui song ; resound 
Hb praise, who out of darkness calUd up light 
Air, and ye elements ! the eldest bim 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mbc , 
And nourinh all things, let vour ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker siill new praise. 
'Ve mists and exhalations! that now rise 
From hill or steaming laike, dusky or gray, 
Till the aun paint your fleecy «kirts With gold. 
In honor to the world's great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolor'd sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
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Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 
His^raise; ve winds ' that from four quarters blow 
Breathe sou or loud ; and wave your cops, ye pioes 
With <»^ery plan^ , in sigo of worship, wave. 
Ftiuntains ! and ye that warble, as -ye flow, 
M^j9dbus murn^urs, warbling, tune his praise. 
.^ Join voices, alt ye living souls. Ye birds. 
That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend. 
Bear on ^our wings, and in your notes his praise. 
Ve that in waters ghde, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread or lowly creep ! 
Witness if I be dleot, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praisef^* 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still. 
To give us only good ; and, if the night 
Have gather'd auglit of evil, or conceal'd— 
Disperse it, as now light dlbpels the dark. 

V^^^Parcing of Hector and ^ndromache^'-'lioKEi^ 

HECTOR now pass'd, with sad presaging hearty 
To seek his spouse, his soul's fiar dearer part. I 

At home he sought her ; but he sought m vain ; I 

She^ with one maid, of all her menial train. 
Had thence retir'd ; and with her second joy^ 
The young Astyanaic, the hope of Troy, 
Pensive she rtood- on lUon's towery height. 
Beheld the war, aud sicken'd at the sight: 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore, 
^0^ weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 
Hector, this heaid. retum'd wit ho\it delay ; 
I Swift through the tow n he took his former way. 
Through streets of palaces^ anU walks of state, 
Anff met the mourner at the Scxan gate. 
iWith haste to meet him sprung the joyfiil fair. 
His blameless wife, Action's wealthy heir. 

The nurse stood near; in whose embraces press*d; 
His only h«pe hung, smiling at her breast ; 
Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn, 
Tair as the newborn star that gilds the mom. ^ -^ 

SilenU^he warrior smilM; and pleasM, resigned 
To tender passions, all his mighty mind. * 
His beanteous princess cast a mournful look,' i 

•- ^ vHung on his band, and then, dejected sjxske. ...••' -"^ 
Her bosom labored with a boding Sigh, ,; i >' • 

^JVnd the i)ig tear «t(iod trembling in her eye.. : ( '^ '-'• ' •■ 

** Too daring prince ! ah! wl3thrr/Wiit4thi?ttjf0ii'f ^J ^r' ■' 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife ahS s<in ! ' 
And think'st thou not how wretched we shall 
A widow I, an helpless orphan ke ! 

Q3 ' ^1 
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For sure» such coufage length of life denies; 
And thou must fall, thy vinue^s sacrifice. 
•Oreece in her single heroes strove in vam ; 
"^oyt hosts oppcse thee— and thou ncust be slain. 
O grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom» 
All lean ask of heaven— an early tomb ! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run. 
And end wi;h sorrows, as they first begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share ; 4- 

Oh ! prove a husband's, and a parent's care. 
That quarter most the «kilful Greeks annoy. 
Where yon wild figtree joins the wall of Troy : 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given ^ 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ ; 
But stay my Hector here- and guard his Troy.** 

The chief replied — " That post shall be my care ; 
Kor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd. 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep ^bt 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, [ground, 

Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ! 
My early youth was bred to warlike plains ; 
TS/iy soul impels me to the martial plains. 
Still foremost let me stand to guard the throne. 
To save my father's honors and my own, ; 
Yet, come it will ! the day decreed by feites ! 
(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend. 
Must see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet, no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 
Not Priam's hoary hairs, defil'd with gore, 
Kot all my brothers gasping on the shove, . 
As tlune, A<ndromache ! Thy griefs I dread ! 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led. 
In Argive ilooms our battles to design. 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life. 
They cry-— "Behold the mighty Hector's wife !** 
Some haughty Greek, who fives thy tears to see. 
Embitters all thy wees by naming me. 
The thoughts ofglory past, and present shame* 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name i 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Press'd with a load of monumental clay 1 
. Thy Hector wrapp'd in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep.** 

Thus having spoke, th' illustrious chief of Twgf 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the Icvelyboy. 
The babe clur^, crying, to the nurse'* breast* 
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Scar'd with the dazzling heltn, and noddtnj^ ci^.. 
VMxh secret pleasure, each fond parent sinu*d» 
And Hector hasttd to relieve his child : 
IThQ glitt'ring terrors fro n his brows unbound. 
And plac'd the beaming helmet en the ground. 
Then kiss'd the chttd ; and, lifting higli in air. 
Thus tathe gods prefevr'd a parent's prayer. 

'• Oh thou, wliose glory fiila th* etherial ihrone ! 
And all ye dc-thless po\vei*s ! protect my son J 
Grant him, like me, lo parc-iase jua I'enown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his coubiry's f'^es the v ar to wag*j 
And ri^e the He ctor of tins fut ure age. 
So when triumphant from successful toils, 
. Of heroe!» slain he bears the reeksng spoils. 
Whole hosts may hail him viih dtservM acclaim. 
And say, ** This chief transcends his father^ fame ;" 
While pleas'd aa-idst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erfl^ws wiih jo) .'* 

He spoke : and fondly gazing on her char.ms» 
RestorM the pleasing burJc* to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast ihe babe slie laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd : 
The troubled pleasure, soon chastis'd with fear. 
She mingled with a smile, a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief v^ith kind compassion vicw'd, 
And dry'd the falling drops ; and thus purau'd-*^ 

"Andromache ! my soul's far better part ! 
Why with untinsely sorrow heaves thy heart?. 
>f» hostile hand can antedate my doom. 
Till fate condemn me to the silent tomb : 
Fix'd. is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our bixth^. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; . 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
Nom«re — but hasten to thy tasks at home ;; 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom,. 
Me, glory summons to the martial scene ;. 
The neia of combat is the sphere for men : 
■". , Where heroes war, the foremost f)lace I clahnC,, 
The first in-danger, as the first in fame." 
Thus having said, th' undaunted chief resumes 
His tbwery helmet, bldck wiih ^a^ng plumesk . 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts^ and oft reverts her eye. 
That stream'd at every look ; then moving slow^. 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, whUe her tears deplor'd the godlike maiv. 
Through all her train the soft infection ran : 
'l!he pious maids their mingled sorrows shed, . ^ | 

Md mo!|fQ'dthi9,U¥in^HeitQr,as..th<L eadk. 
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V}.,—Faeftim£» History fjfJohn GUnh: ^C 
JOHN GILPm was a dtiacn 

A ir.titi bund «!^iptain eke wa« lie, 

Of famous Landon tc?wn> 
JoUn (ii I pin's spouse aa-d to her dear— 

** Thorti^i wtddtxl we have Lmeu 
ThesL' iwicttetj tediflus years, jet wc 

N holiday have seen* 
Tumt^rrow li our wedding d^y, 

AnU we shall then repair 
Vr>\Q the Bell at EdmoDtOD^ 

All in a chaise and pain 
Mv sister and my sister's child, 

Mv s{ If and children three. 
Will fitUhe chaifsc, s(i you mu^tntlifc 

On horseback aFier we." 
He si-on replied — ^** 1 do admire 

Of '^i^ Oman kind but oiie ; 
And vou are &he. my dearest dear^ 

TUetefoj'e it shall be dune, 
lam a linen draper bdd, 

Aa all the world doth know ; 
Aw^ my goodfdendi Tom CalloidcT;, 

Will fend hb horse lo go/' 
Qinth Mns* Glipin^'* That's wtH said ; 

Aiidp f^T t^^at wine is dear. 
We will be ftirnl^lrd with our own. 

Which is botl^ briKiil and clear/' 
J. "■■ ' V *^ ' :" ' :rgwife; 



hhe had a frugal m nd. 
TtieTOorning catnei tbechake wasbryut-lit 

liOt yet IV at not allow *d 
To drnT up to the dt or. kst all 

bbtuld say tlut stc waa proutL 
So tliTte df orsfffthe chaise wa&stay'd, 

W'^hert ihe> did ail j^et in ; 
Six precif^ossnU'S ; a« d all ag^rig, 

Todashthrctig+i thick anti ihm ! 
Smack %ent the uhip^ round wetit tlift wli«tl»> 

Were lieverhl^ ^ -'''I'i : 
Th e !■ ton e s d it I ■ - rneatl i , 

h% if Uheapsio . r^ruL 

oho Gil[>in at his ti mice's Jitde, 

Seii'd fast the ttoit'rng niane* 
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And up he go^ in haste to ride, 

Bill soon came down again. 
For saddletree scarce reach'd had he, . 

His j oumey to begin , 
When turning round h\s head, he saw^ . 

Three castomers come in. 
^ So down he came, £nr loas^f time» 

Although it griev'd him «nre. 
Yet loss 01 pence, iull well he knew. 

Would trouble him much more, 
^was lon^ beHjM^ the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
Vhen Betty scream'd into his ears— 

*' The wine is left behind.'* • 
"Good lack!" quoth he, "yet bring it me;; 

My leathern belt likewise, . 
In which I wear my trusty sword» 

When I do exercisei" 
Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul* 

Had two stone bottles founds 
To hold the liquor that she iov'd,' a 

And keep it safe and sound. 
Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the bflt he drew ; - ^ 

He huQg a bottle on each side,. !• 

To make his balance true, 
^hen over all, that he might be . « 

EquippM from top to toe,- 
His long red cloaks well brush'd and neat^; 

He manfully did throw. ^ /^ ^ 

Now sec him mounted once again • 
. Upon his nimble steed ; 
Fall slowly pacing o-'er tiie stones^ . 

With caution anc^ good heed. 
But finding soon a smoother road.i 

Beneath his wellshod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, . 

Which gaird him in his scat. 
So. ** fair and softly," John he cried ;, 

But John he cried in vain ; 
The trot became a gallop soon ; . . 

• In spite of curb and rcln.^ 
So stoopu:g down, as heeds he rnusti 

Who caunot «t upright ; 
He graspM the mane with both his hanid;^; 

And eke with all his might. • 
Away went Gilpin, neck of nought; . 

Away wentjhat and whs ; v*^ . 
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* .. * 

iT6 Kttl6 dreamt, when he set ottt. 

Of running such a rig. 
His horse, who never had lie^re 

Been handled In .this kind, 
Aifrifihted fled ; and as he flew, 

Lett all the world behind. 
The wind did blow, the cloak did fl)^, . "^ * 

Like streamer long^^ and gay ; 
Till loop and button tailing both. 

At last it flew away. • . 

"Vhen might all people well discern < 

The bottles he had slung : 
A bottle swinging at each sidc> 

As hath been said or sung. 
The dogs did bark, the cMldcen soream'd,' . 

Up flew the wiiidow&all ; 
And every soul cri*d ottt, •* Well done P*^ 

As loud as they could bawl. 
Away went Gilpin— who but he I , 

His fame soon spread around — 
** He carries weight I he rides a race i ' . 

*Tis for a thousand pound !" . ^ 

And still, as fast a^ he drew near; 

T was wfenderfiil . to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike mea 
Their gates wide open threw. 
And now as he went bowing dowft 

His reeking head full low,. 
'Fhe bottles twain behind his back, i 

Wereshatter'd at a blow. «| 

Down ran the wipe into the road, < 

Most piteous»to be seen. 
Which made his horse's flanks to smck^, . 

As they had basted been.- 
But still he seem'd to carry wei|;ht. 

With leathern girdle brac'd ; . 
]^or all might see the bottles' necks - 

Still dangling:at his waist. . ' 

'tliusaU through merry Islingtori, .. 

These gambuU he did play, . 
And till became unto me Waah ^ • 

Of Edmonton 'SO gay. ^ 

And thereby threw the Wa^aboc^t,,^. .. - 

On both 8ide» of Ihe way ; 
fast like unto a trundling mop, . 

Or a wild goose at play. 
At Edmonton , his lo^g wife^ s 
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'inner waits. amH w^ «•». ^:-i > .» 
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'inner waits, and we are tir'd »» 
•fr^in— •» So am I !'* 



-— , — 
Bodtt yel his horse was not a wbtt. 

Inclin'd to tarry there ; ■ " *^*iai 

Eor why P— His owner had a hbase" * • 

Full ten miles off*, at Ware. 
Soiike an arrow swift he ftsw,. 

Shot by an archer strong ; . 

So did he fly— which brings me to 
. The middle of my song. -. 
Away went Gilpin, out of breath » 

Aad sore against his will, 
'Till at his friend's, Tom Callender*^^ 

His horse at last stood t^tilL 
Tom Callendcr,. suFpria'd to see 
' His friend in s» eh a trim. 
Laid down his pipe, ffew to the gate». 

And thvs accosted him :— . 
" What news ? What news ? Yoar tidings tcJI ;: 

Make haste and tell me all ! 
Sav Why bareheaded are you come.? 

Or, Why yoU come at all ? ■' 
l^ow Gilpin had a pleasant wit». 

And lov'd a timel> joke ; 
And thtuH unto Tom Callender, . 

In merry sirains he spoke:— 
" I came beeau«e your horse would coiir0^ . 

A nd if 1 well forebode ^ 
M> ^^bX and wig will soon be here ; 

They are upon the rc^." 
Tom Callender, right gLid to find 

Hisfriend in merry ^1),, 
RetumM him nnt a single word; 

But to the house went in : 
Whence straijcht he canfe with hat and^ wife 

A wig that flow'd behind, 
A hat not much tlie worse for wear ; . 

Each comely in its kind. 
He held them up ; and^ in his tarn^ 

Thus showM nis ready wit— 
«• My ht-ad is t« ice as big as yoar^,. 

Thj5v therefore needs muat fif*. 
ibt lei ive scrape the dirt awajr 
That hangs \»piSD yovar fafi&r; ; 



And stop and eftt-4br wdl you may ^ 

Be id a hungry case } 
Said John*-** It is my wedding day ;. ^ 

/ And folks would gape and stare, 
H wife should dioe at Edmonton, 

Andlshouid dmf at Ware!" ^ 
Sk> turnin|[ to his horsey lie said^ . 

*' 1 am m haste todine ; 
^was for vour pleasure you came here^ . 

You shall go back for miae.*' 
Ah f luckless speech, and bootless boas^. 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For« while he spake, a braying ais^ 

Did nng most loud and dear 9 
Whereat his horse did snort, as if 

He heard a lion roar ; 
And gaBop'd off with all his mtg^i . 

As lie mid done before. 
Away went Gilpinlf and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; . 
He lost them sooner than at first ;- 

For why ? They were too big. 
Vow Gilpin's iMrife, when she had seeix < 

n^r husband posting^ down . 
iBto itt country, far away. 

She puU'dr out half a crown : 
And thus unto the youth she said * 

Tliat drove them to the B^U, 
^ThisahaU be yours, when you bring bacl^^ 

My husband safe and well." ; 
The youth did lide, and soon they met ; . 

He tried to stop John's horse 
Wf seizing fast the flowing rdn*; 

But only made^thiogs worse.: 
But not performnig what he meant,; 

And gladly woidd have done. 
He thereby tri|;hted Gilpin's horse, , 

And made hun fester run. 
Away w^tGilpin--«nd away . 

Went postbay at his heels ; . 
Hie postboy's horse rig^t gtad to ndi|r 

The himb'ilng of che wheels. 
Sfixjenttemen upon the road* 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
iKkYk postboy scatnpVing in the reai^ 

They rais'd the hue and cry. 
** Scop thief! stop thief • a highwaymaa.?' ' 

Mot OMisf Ihem wa& mte ; . 
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So they, and all thatpass'd that way, 

Soon joiD'd in the pursuit. 
And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toU-men thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race : 
And so he did, and won it too ; 

For he eot first to town : . 
Nor stopped tilt where he had got up, 

He did agam get down. 
, Now let us sing—** Long live the king ; 

And Gilpin, long live be : 
. And when he next doth ride abroad. 

May i be there to see !" 

Vih^The Creation of the TTorld^MiLTOK. 
• « « « « MEANWHILE the Son 
On his jgreat expedition now appear'd. 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown'd, 
Of majesty divme ; sapience and love 
Immense, and all his Father in him shone. 
About his chariot i^uroberless were pour'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones. 
And virtues; wing'd spirits and chariots wing'd ' 
From the armory of God ; where stand of fild . 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, hamess'd at hand. 
Celestial equipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within, them spirit Uv'd, 
Attendant on their Lord ; heaven open'd widf. 
Her ererduring gates, harmonious spund ! 
On golden hinges, inbving, to let forth 
The King of Glory» in his powerful Word^ 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood, and from the shore 

They view'd tlie vast immeasurable abyss. 

Outrageous as a. sea; daik, wasteful, wild ; 

Up fix)m the bottom turn'd by furicus winds ; 

And surging waves, as mountains to assault 

Heaven's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence, ye troubled waves ! and thou deep, peace ! 

Said then tjsie omnific Woi*d, your discord end : 

Kor stay'd ; but en the win^s of Cherubim 

Up]ifre<1, in paternal glory rode 

Far into Ct^aos, and the world unborn; 

For Chaos heard his voice ; him all his train 

Follow 'd in bright possession to behold 

Creation, and the wonders of hia might. 

Then stay'd the fervid wheels, and m his hand - 

He took the golden compasses, prepar'd. 
' In God's eternal ttore, to circumscritjp 
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This aniverae, and all created things. 
Oric foot he centerM, and the other tumM 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. 
And said thus far extend, thus far thf boands. 
This be thy iust circumference, O world ! 

Thus Gpa the heaven created, thus the earth,' 
Mutter uuform'd and void J Darkness profound ^ 

Cover'd th* abyss ; but on the watery calm 
His brooding wings the spirit of God outspread, ^, 
And vitRl virtue mfus'd, and vital warmth . 

Ttiroughout the fluid mass ; but downward purg'd ■ 

The b&ek, tartareous» cold, infernal dregs. 
Adverse to life t then founded, then conglob'd < 

Like thines to like, the rest to several place. { 

Disparted; and between, spun out the air ; , 

And earth self-balanced, on her centre hung. 

Vlli— OvmArow of Che Rebel jir^eU^-^lj^ 

'So spake the Son, and into terror chang'd 
His counteBance, too severe to be beheld. 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once thefbuf spread out their starry wing;% 
With dreadM shape contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as wiih the sound 
• Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host 
He on tus impious foes, right onward drove. 
Gloomy as night tJnder his burning wheels 
The stead/asl empirean shook throughout. 
All bat the ihrone itself of God. Full soon | 

Amon|^ them he arpiv'd ; in his right hand 
Graspm^ ten thousand tlmnders, which he sent | 

Before him, such as in their souls iniix'd 
^Plagues. They astonish'd, all resistance lost. 
All courage ; down their idle weapons drop'd : 
0*er shields, and helms, and helmed heads 1\e rode, 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
That wish'd the mountains, now, might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either sjde, tempesmou.% tell 
His arrows, from the fourfold visag'd four 
Distinct with ey^ea, and from the living wheela 
X)istinct alike with multitu^ of eyes : ' 
One spbit in them rul'd ; and every eye 
Glar'a lightning, and-shot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accura'd, that witherd all their strei 
And, of their wonted vigor, left them drmn^d. 
Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall'n. 
Yet half hts stren]^ he put not forth ; but check 
His thunder la mid volley ^ for he meant 
Hot to destroy but to root them ou^of heaven., 
Tti9 avertbcown be nds'd ; sind aft a hefd. 
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Of goats or timorouB flock together tliroog'dy 
l>ruve-them before hioi thtind^truck pur&u'd 
With terrors and with f^tvei to the bounds 
J And chrystal wa^ of heaven ; Which opening wide 
Roird inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep. The moostrou» sight 
Struck them with horror backward ; but tar worse 
UrgM them behind. Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from ijx^ verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomlesii pit. 

Ir*s4lexander^s Feant ; or ihe Power of Muaic^'-^An Otk 
for St, Cicilia'a jDay.-*DRTD£N. 

•TW AS at the ro/al feast, for Persia won •> 
Bv Pi^lip's warlike sonv—> 
Alott in iiwfiil state, 
Tbe godlike hero sat 
i On his imperial throne. 

His valient peers were plac'd around, 
* fheir brows with roses and with myrtles boutid ; 
So should desert in arms be.crown'd. . 
Ttie lovely Thais by his side» 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride. 
In flower of youth and bt^aut} *s pride .-^ 
Hatiny, happ^, happy pair ! 



None but the brave. 
None but the brave. 
None but the brave, deserve the faa;, 
Timotheus plac'd on high. 
Amid the tune^l choir. 
With flrhig fingers touch the lyre .; 
The tremblmg notes ascend the Bky» 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
[ Who left his bliss&il seats above ; 
r (Such is the power of mighty love !) 
A dragon's fienr form bely'd the god ; ^ 
Sublime on ramant spheres he rode 
When j^e to fair Olympiapress'dy 
And stampM an image of himself, a sover^ga of the vorld. 
The list'nin^ crowd admire the lofty sound a 
A present deity, thef shout around'; 
A present dei^ ; tbe vaulted roofe rebound. 
With ravish'd ears the monarch hears, 
' Assumes the god. affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The pri^se of Bachus, then, the sweet mnsidait sung ^ 
Of oachus, -ever fair and ever young. 
Thejdllygod jn triumph comes ! 
Sottadthe trumpet; beat the druins $ 
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SECTION I. 
ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

I.— Oft Truth and Integrity, ^^Tillotsots^ 

RUTH and intcgritj have all the advantages of 
appearance, and manj more* If the show of any j 
thing be good for any thing, f an) sure the reality is 4 
better; for why does any man dissemble, or seem to be 
that which he is not, but because he tHnks it good to 
have the qualities he pretends to ? Fur to counterfeil 
and dissemble, is to put on the appearance of some real 
excellency. Now, the best way for a man to seem to be J 
any thing -is really to-be what he would seem to be. \ 
Besides, it is often as troublesome to support the pre- 
tence of a'^good quality^ as to have jt; aiftd if a maa 
have it Dot, it is mostlikely he wiH be discovered to ; 
want it ; and then all hi« labour to seem to have it is lost. \ 
There is something unnatural in painting, which a skil- ! 
ful eye will easily discern from native beauty and com- 
plexion. i 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; fpr where 
truth IS not at the bottom, nat-pre will al\^aysbe endeav- ' 
oring to return, and will betray herself at one t\me or 
t)thef. Therefure, if any man tliink it coavenient to 
seem good, let him be so indeed ; «nd then his goodne^ 
will appear to every one's satistfaction ; for trtitli is con- 
vincing, and carries its own light and •evidence along 
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. tilth it; and Mill not otilj commjend us to every man'* 
conscience ; but, which is much moic, to Gud, who 
searcheth our hearts: so that, upon all accounts, sin* 
Cerity U true wisdvun. Particularly a* to the aHairs of 
4hi» world, integrity hath many advantages over ail the 
artificial modes of dissitnulation and deceit. U is much 
'the plainer and easier, much the safer and more secure 
way of dealing in the world ; it hat)) less of trouble and 
"difficulty, of entanglement and pcrplexity.» of danger aud 
hazard in il ; it is the shortest and np«re>»t way to our 
end, carrying m thither in a straight line : ami will hold 
out and last longest. The arts uf deceit aiKltunniu^ 

* continually grow weaker, and le-^s eftectual and service- 
able to those who practise ihem ; whereas integrity gains 
felr^ehgth by use; and the more and longer auy man 
practiseth it, the greater service it does him, by confiim^ 
i-ng his reputation, and encouraging those, v,ith wHonv 
lie hath to do^ to repose the greatest contiJence in hink) 
which is an uni^pcakabie advantage iu bu;>incss and the 
aSktrs of life. 

'I A dissembler must be always upon his ^uard, and 
watch himself carefully, that be do not contradict bis own 
pretensions $ for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore^ 
must put a continual force and restraint upon himself; 
whereas, he that acts sincerely, hath the ea^est task in 
the world ; because he follows nature^ and so is put t» 
no trouble and care about his words and actions; he 
needs not invent any pretence beforehand, nor i^ake 
excuses afterwards, for anjr thing he bath said or done. 
But insincerity is very troublesome to manage. A 
hypocrite bath so many things to attend io, as make his 
life'a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath 
need of a good memory, lest he. contradict at one time^ 
what he said at another. But truth is always consistent 
with itself, and needs nothing to help it out^ it is aN 
ways near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready 
to drop out bef«re we are aware $ whereas a lie is trou* 
blesame, and one trick needs a great many more to^ 
make it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious 
wisdom]^ and an excellent inatruoieDt tor the speet^ 
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dispatch ofbasmess. It creates confidence in those we 
have to deal with, saveg the labour of many inqqirieS} 
and brings things to an issue in a few words. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten road, which commonljr.bri^s 
a man- sooner to his journey's end, than bj^wajs »n 
which men often lose themselves. In a woi^d, whatever 
convenience maj be thought to be in falsehood and ^- 
simttlation, it is soon over; but the iQeonvenlejnce of it 
is perpetual, beca^ase it brings a man undej^o everlast- 
ing jealous^r and suspicion, so that he is uot believed 
when he speaks the truth, nor trusted w^en perhaps be 
means honestlj. When a man hath olnee forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, nothiog wilt then serve his 
turn, neither truth nor fat^hood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for $ 
day^ and should never have oocasion to, converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter (as tar as re- 
s^pects the aflfairs of \K\% world) if he spent fai|j;eputa- 
tioQali at once, and ventured it at one throw. But,iC 
lie be to coiitinai) in the worlds and would have the ad<* 
vantage of reputation whilst he is in it, let him maka 
use of siucerity in all his words and actions 5 for noth- 
ing but thi^ will held .out to the end. All other arts 
will fail 5 but truth and integrity will carry a ma.u 
through and bear him out to the last. 

II. — On doing as we would ke Done tt«io.— 

Atterbury. 
HUMAN laws are often so numerous as to escape 
wxt memories ; so darkly, sometimes, and in consisted t- 
}j worded, as to puzzle our understandings; and thpy 
urc not unfrequently rendered still more obscure by tlie 
nice distinctions and sut^tle reasonings of those who" pro- 
fess to clear them: so that under these several disad- 
vantages, they lose much of their force and. ir\fluer.ce ; 
and in some cases rai^e more disputes than, pe "^ ?, 
vhey determine. But here is a law, attended with n e 
^«f these 4nconvenieiices } the grossest minds can sci e 
'sappreheud it; the weakest memoi^ies are capj *f 
ioiog it I no perplexing comment can easily d 

\ authority of uo m^u's §.lus5 upon earth can ' ^ 



are but sincere) swaj us to make a wron^ construetfon 
of it. What is said of all the gospel precepts bj the 
cfangelrcal prophet, is more eminentij true of this | 
^ It is an high-wajr ; and the wajianiig man, though ^ 
fool, shall not err therein." 

It is not enough that a rule, which U to be of general- 
Qse, is suited to all capacities, so that whenever it is rep* 
resented to theit^ind, it is presently agreed to ; it must 
also be apt to offer itself to our tiioughtsand lie ready 
for present user, upon all exigencies and occasions* And 
such, remarkabty such, is that which our Loril here re- 
commends to u-s. We can* scarce be so far surprised 
by any immediate necessity of acting, as not to Jiave time 
for a short recoarge to it, room for 9. sudden glance as it 
were upon it, in our mind^^ ;whereit rests ami sparkles 
always, like the Urimand Thummim, on the breast of 
Aaron*- There is no occasion for us to go in search of 

-it to the oracles of law, dead or living ; to the' code or 
parndects 5 to the volumes «f divines or moralis^ts. We 
fieed look nofarther than ourselves for it ; for (to use 
the apposite expression of Moses) *' This commandment 
which I commao4 thee this? day h not hiddea from thee, 
neither h it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou% 
ahouldfft say, Who shall go upft>r ub to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it ? Neither 
is it beyond the sea^ that thou shouldst say ^ Who shait 
go over the sea forOs^ and bring it unto ois, that ^e may 
hear it and doit ? But the word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth, aiid- in thy heart, that tiiDif mayest doit.'^ 
It is, moreover, a precept particularly fitted for prac- 
tice, ar it involves in the very notion of it a* motive sitir- 

' ring us Upto do what it enjoinf^. Other mural raatims 
propose naktfd truths to the understanding, which ope- 
rate often butfaiotly and slowiv,on the aill and passions^ 
the two active principles of tfie mind of man ; but it is 

^ the peculiar character of this, that it addresteth itself 
equally to allthisepowers ; im^rts both light aodbeat 
tb.us I and at tbe samie time that it informs as certainty 
and clearly what we are to do; excites us also^ in the- 
must tender and ihoving manner, to the performance 
^ it. We can often see our neiglibor^s inisfort une n Itfi-^ 
S4* 
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o«t a sensible d<*gree of cancem ; \«hicb jet we caDUot 
forbear expressing, when we have once made his condt* 
tion our o\vQ«anil(leteruiined the measure of our <i(#i- 
^tion towards him, bj what we ourselves sliou Id, in 
such a ca^e, ex|)ect from him ; our duty grows immecii- 
ately our interest and pleasure* by means of this power- 
ful principle ; the seat of which isf in truths not more 
In the brain than in Uie heart of man ; it appeals to our 
Yery serfses ; and exerts its secret foree in^so prevailing 
a way, that it is even fcU, as well as understood by us. 
The lastt recommendation of this rale I shall mention 
\$ Its vast and comf>rehen6ive influence i for it extends to 
all r»nks and conditions of men, and to all kinds of ac- 
tion and intercourse between them; to matters of char* 
itr, generosity and civility, as well as justice ; fo oe^^- 
tiVe no less than positive duties. The ruler and the rul- 
ed are alike subject to it: public communities caa no 
jnore exempt themselves from its obligatioti than pri- 
vate persons : ^^ All persons must fall down before It^ bA\ 
nations must do it service." And^ with respect to this 
ciLtcnt^of it» it is what our blesaed Lord proRounces it in 
the text, to be, " the law and the prophets." His mean- 
ing \s, that whatever rules of the second table are deliv- 
ered in the law ofMoses^ or m the larger comments and 
explanations of that law made by the other writers of 
the Old Testament (here and elsewhere styled the 
firophets) tliey are all virtujilly comprised in this one 
short significant saying, ^ Whatsoever ye woukl that 
men should do untoyou, do yeeveft so unto them«'' 

IIL-^Oa Benevolence and Charity. -^mjli}. 

f ORM as amiable sentimetits as you can, of nationsy 
communities of men^ and individuals* If they are trne^ 
^ou do them only justice ; if false^ though yottr opin- 
ion dpea not alter their nature oad make thenEi loveljr, 
. you yourself are more Sosrely for entertaining such sen- 
timents.^ When yon feel the bright warmth of a tem- 
per thoroughly good in your own breast^ vou will see 
'^mething good in every one. about y%u. It is a marit 
/tdeoess of jqiirit to ccmfioe yourself to some nski^Ce 
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part of a roan's character ; a nvAn ofgenerotM, open, ex* 
tended views, will grasp the wholcof it 5 without which 
li>e cannot pass a right judgment on any part. He will 
not arraign a man's general conduct for two or thr#e 
particular actions ; as knowing that man is a changea- 
ble creature, and will not cease to be so, till he is unit- 
ed to thatBeingy who is ^^ the same jresterdaj, to-day and 
forever." He strives to out do his friends in* good offi- 
cesy and overcomes his enemies bjthem. H^ thinks be 
then receives the greatest ifijury, when he returns and 
revenges one $ for then he is " overcame, of evil." Is 
the person joung who has injured htm P He will reflect, 
.Uv»t inexperience of the world«and a warmth of constf* 
tution, maj betray his unpractised years into several in* 
advertencies, which a more advanced age, his mvngoosl 
sense, and the advice of a judicious friend, wilt correct 
and rectify. Is he old ?^The infirmaties of age and want 
of health may have set an edge upon his spirits^ and 
made him << speak unadvisedly with his lips/' fs he 
weak and ignorant ? He considers that it is a duty in- 
. cumbent upon the wise to bear with those Uiat are 
- not «o : '< You suffer fools gladly,*' says St. Paui, ^. 8ee» 
ing you yourselves are wise.^' In shor/t, he ^dgea of 
himself^ as far as he can, with the strict rigor of ju«tke; 
l^ut of others with the softenings of humanity.. 

From charitpble and benevolent thougltts,the'tr8f>6i- 
tiun is unavoidable to charitable actioiH^ For wherever 
Ihere is an inexhaustible fund of goodness at the heartiit 
will, under all the disadvantages of ci re umstances^ exert 
itself in acts of substantial kindness. Ho that is aubstan* 
tialiy good, ^iil be doing good. The maa thai lias« 
hearty determinate will to be charitableywiil seldom put 
:mea off* with the mere will for the deed*. Fura sincere 
desire to do good, implies some-uneaiifiess tilt the (billet 
be done ; and uneasiness sets the mind at work, aiul 
puts'itupon the streteh to find otttatbauaaml ways and 
means ot obliging^ which will ever escape, the^uacoa* 
eerued,.th&ihdi&rent, and the unfealing. 

The most proper ebjecte of yourbountj are the* neees* 
sitous* Give the same sunv of mnneyv which joa beste# 
craf- a persoaia tolerable circum8taae«^t0oneia- ex^nit 
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poverlj; and observe what a wide (lisproportion of hap- 
piiiesift is produced. Id the tatter case^it is Ukes^iviag 
a cordial to a fainting person; in the former, it is lite 
g^iving wine to him who has alreadj quenched his thirst. 
^ Merc^ is seasonable in time of affliction, like clouds 
of rain in time of drou^ht.^' 

And among the i^ariety of necessitous objects^ noni 
have a better title to our compassion, than those> wh0| 
after havine tasted the sweets of pleat j, are, by some 
Hndeser^edcalamity, oblrged, without some charitable 
relief, to drag out the remainder of life in miser; and 
woe; who little thought thejr should ask their dailj 
bread of anj but of God ; who, after a life led in afflu- 
ence,*** cannot dig, and are ashamed to beg." And thej 
are to be relieved in sui^h an endearing manner, with 
such a beauty of holiness, that at ^he same time that their 
wants are supplied, their confusion of face may bo pre- 
vented. 

There is not an instance of this kind in history so.af^ 
fecting as that beautiful une of Boaz to Ruth. He knew 
ker family* and how she was redi|ced to the lowest ebb$~ 
when, therefore, she begged lea^e to glean in his fields, 
he ordered his reapers to let fall several handfuls, witb 
a seeming carelessness, but really with a set design,that 
she might gather them up without beias; ashamed.—^ 
Thus Old he form an artful scheme^ that ne might give 
without the vanity and ostentation of giving; and she 
receive, without the shame and confusion of makios ac- 
knowledgments^ Take the history in the* words of 
ecripture, as it is recorded in the book of Ruth. <* Acd 
when she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his 
young men,saying, let her glean even among the sheaves, 
and rebuke her aot ; , and let fall also some of tke fa«fid- 
fttis on purpose, and leave them that she may glean tbem^ 
and reproach her not*'' This was not only doing a good 
action f it was doing it likewise with a good grace* . 
"i It .is lot enough we do not harm, that we be negative- 
ly good !, we must do good, positive good, if we would 
^ enter into life«'' When it would bive been a^ gcfod 
Cm: the world if such a roan had never lived; it would' 
fffhapi have beea better fer tmn^ if ^< he had never bte» 
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born." ' A scanty fortune may limit your beneficence^ 
ami confine it chieflj to the circles of jour domestics, 
relations and neighbors $ but let your benevolence extend 
as far as thought can travel, to the uttnost bounds of the.* 
world ! just as it may be only in your power to beautify 
the spot of ground that lies near and close to yon ; but 
you could wish, that, as far as your eye can reach, the 
whole prospect before you were cheerio I, every thing 
disagreeable were removed, and every thing beautiful 
made more so. 

IV. — On Happiness.'^STEKTSK, 

TFIE great pursuit of man is after happiness ; it is 
the first and strongest desire of his nature ; — in every 
stage of his life he seardies for it as fur hid treasure $-— 
courts it under a thousand different shapes; and, though 
perpetually disappointed — still persists — runs after and 
iaqaires for it afresh — asks every passenger who corned 
in his way, " Who will show him any good ;'* — who will 
assist him in the attainment of it, or direct him to the 
tliscovery of ihis great end of all his'wishes ? -'■ 
• , lie is told by one, to search for it amo«g the more 
gay and youthful pleasures of life 5 in scenes of mirth 
and sprightlinesy, where happiness ever presides, and 
is ever to be known by the j»»y and laughter which h© 
will see at once painfed in her looks. 

A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwellings which pride and extravagance have 

► erected ; tells the inquirer that the object he is in search 
ofinhabits-lhcre ; that happiness lives only in company- 
with the great, in the midst of much pomp and out* 
ward^state. That he will easily find her out by the coat 
of ma,ny colors she has on, and the great luxury Bndex% 
pt»tise qf equipage and furniture uilh which she always 
sits suri-ouiided. 
, The miser wonders hpw any one \fo«ld misliad and 

• wiy*uMy put him upon so wrong a scent — CAnvinceft 
Wm that happiness and extravagance never inhabited 

\ uu|^r the same robf ; — that, if he would nol be disap*> 
ipoiiiicH ia his search, he must look into the plain an^ 
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thrifty dwelling uf the prudent man^who knows and nn- 
derslandsthe worth of moncj, and cautiouUy lajshup 
against an evil hour. That it is not the prnstilution of 
wealth opon the passions, or the parting wkb it at all, 
that constitutes happiness — but that it ij^ the keeping it 
together, and the having Bind iiofding it fast to lii^ii and 
his heirs forever, which are the chief attributes that 
form this great idol of human worship, to which so much 
rnccns^is oflered up every day. 

The epicure, though he caisily rectifies so gross a 
mistake, yet, at the same time, hejjjlunge* hiiti, if pos- 
sible into a greater J for, hcfaiing the object of his pur- 
suit to be happiness, and knowing, of no other happiness 
than what is seated immediately in his seosci — he sends 
the inquirer there; tells him it is in vain (o search else- 
where for it, than where nature herself has placed it*— 
in the indulgence and gratification of the appetites, 
which arc given us for that end : and in a word — if he 
will not take his opinion in the matter — he may iriistthe 
word of a much wiser man, uIjo has assured us — U»at 
there is nothing better in this World, tiian that a man 
should eat and drink, and rejoice in his works, and 
make his soul enjoy good in his labor^— for that is his 
portion. 

To rescue him from this brutal experiment — ambi- 
tion takes him by the hand and tarries him into the* 
world— shows him all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
the glory of them — points out the many ways of advanc- 
ing his fortune, and raising himself to honor — lays be- 
fore his eyes all the charms and bewitching temptations ■' 
of po»vcr, and asks if there be any happiness irf this world 
like that of being caressed, courted, flattered, and fol-. 
lov^ed. 

* To close all, the philosopher meets him bustling in 
the full career of this pursuit— stops him— tells him, if 
he is in search of happiness, he is gone far out of ^^'5 
way : That this deity has long been banished from i e 
and tumults, where there was no rest found for her i { 
ha9 fled ii^to solitude, far from all commerce o c 
worU* ; and, in a word, if he would find her, he n t 
leave this busy and intriguing scene, and go back to t 
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f^eacef<d( scene ttf retirement and books, frosi xvhich he 
ini set ost. 

Jn this cit'de, too often does a man ran, tries all ex* 
pnflient.«9 and generally sits down wearied and dissat* 
i«fied with them all at fast— in utter despair of ever ac- 
complishing what he wants— not knowing what to trust 
to after so man^ disappointments'—or where to lay the 
fault, whether in the incapacity of his own natare, or 
the insu£Bciency of the enjoyments themseWes. 

lo this uncertain and perplexed state—-without knowl- 
edge which waj to turn, or where to betake ourselves 
for refuge— so often abused and deceived by the many 
who pretend thus to show us any goodr-*Lord ! says the 
Pifalmist, lift up the light of thy countenance upon hs« 
Bend Qs some rays of thy grace and heavenly wisdom, in 
this benighted search after happiness, to direct us safely 
to it. O Godi i«t us not wander forever without a 
guide, in this dark region, in endless pursuit of our mis- 
taken good ; but enlighten our eyes that we sleep not in 
death— open to them the comforts of thy holy word and 
religion— lift up the Ught of thy countenance upon us 
^and make us know the joy and satisfaction of liring 
i»» the true faith and fear of Tbce, which only can 
carry us to this haven of rest, where we would be — that 
sor^liaven where true joys are to be found, which will 
at length not only answer all aur expectations— but sat- 
isfy the most unbounded of our wishes, forever and ever. 

There'^s hardly any subject more exhausted, or which, 
at one time or other, has afforded more matter for argu- 
ment and declamation, than this one, of the iosufficieucy 
of our enjoyments* Scarce a reformed sensualist, from 
Solomt)n down to our own daj'S, who has not, in some * 
fits of repentance or disappointment, uttered some sharp 
deflection upon the emptiness of human pleasure, and 
^f the vanity of vanities whicK diseoiers itself in all' 
the pursuits of mortal man. But the mischief' has been, 
that, though so many good things have been said, they 
have generaNy had the fate to be considered, either as 
th( overflowings of disgust from stated appetites, which 
<t)ul$i no longer reUsU the pleasures of iife^ or as the de<- 
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' clamatorj opinions of reciuse &nd spleneftc irieh, who had 
never tasted them at all, and consequently were thooght 
tie judges of the matter/ So thatit is ho'^ great wonder, 
ff the |:reatest part of such reflections; however jnstia 
themselves, anti founded on truth and a kncN^Tedge of 
the world, are found to hav« littie impression where the 
imaginauon waft alreadj heated with great ^pecrtatiOiw 
of future happiness 5 and that the best tecttrres that hate 
been read upon the vanity of the world, so seldom stop 
a man in the pilrsuit of fche objecti of his desire, or give 
him half the coatiction that the possession of it will, and 
what thd experience of hi3 owft lifej or a careful obsef- 
yati on upon ihe'lile of Others^ doOs at letigtb generally 
confirm to us all. 

.. I would not be understood as if I were denying the 
reality of pleasures^ or disputing the being of them, any 
more than any one would the reality of pain ; yet-I most 
observe, that there is ft plain distinction to be made be- 
twixt pleasure and happiness. For though tkere can be 
no happiness without pleasure— -yet the reverse of the 
proposition will not hold true. We arc so made thati 
from the common gratifications, of our appetites, and 
the impressions of a thousand objects, we snatch the one 
like a transcient gleam, without being sufiered to taste ^ 
the other, and euio^ the perpetual sunshine and fair 
weather, which constantly attend it. This, f contend, 
is only to be found in religion — ^in the consciousness of 
▼irtue~-<ind the sure and certain hopes of a better life, 
which brightens all our ^prospects, and leaves no rooia 
t6 dread disappointments^-^because the expectation of it 
, is built upon a rock, whose foumlattons ave as deep as 
those of heaven or hell. 

And though in our pilgrimage' through this world- 
gome of us may be so forunate as to meet with some 
clear fountains by the way, that ma^ cool for a few mo- 
ments the heat of this great thirst of happiness— -ypt mir 
Saviour, who knew the world, though he enjoy er' it 
little of it, tells us, that whosoever drinketh of thi< t- 
ter will thirst again ; and we all find by experience is 
^0^ and by reason^ that it always must be so. 
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I conclude with a riiorC observation opoa Solomoa's 
evidence in this case. 

Never did the basjhrain of a lean and hectic chjmist 
search for the philosopher 'a stone, with more pains and 
ardor than this great man did aft^ happiness, lie was 
imeoftha wisest inquirers inta natQre--had tried all 
her ppwers and capacities ; and after a thousand vain 
speculations and idle experiments, he affirmed at length 
It taj hid in no one thing he had tried ; like the chvm- 
ist's projections, all had ended in smoke, or, what was 
vorse, in vanitj and vexation of spirit. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was this— that he advises eve- 
ry man» who would be happjy to fear God and keep his 
commandments. ^ 

V.-^Oa the Death of Christ.^VihMVL. 

I' 

' THE redemption of man is one of the most glorious 
works of the Almighty. If the hour of the creation of 
the world was great and illustrious $ that hour, when^ 
V om the dark and formless mass, this fair sjstem of na- 
ture arose at the Divine command $ when ^^ the morn* 
io^ stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joj ;"— -no less illustrious is the hour of the restora* 
tionof the world ; the hour when, from condBmnatior\ 
*nd misery, it emerged into happiness and peace. With 
l^s^ external majesty it was attended, but is, on thatac* 
count, the more wonderful, that, under an appearance 
«o simple, such great events were covered. 

In the hour of Christ*8 death, the long series of pro- 
pnecies, visions, types and. figures, was accomplished. 

• His was the centre in which they all met 5 this, the 
point towards which they had tended and verged, 
throughout the course of so many generations. You be- 
l^^ld the Law and the Prophets standing, if we may so 
^peak, at the fupt of the cross, and doing homage. Yoa 
behold Monies and Aaron bearing the ark of the cove* 
^*ut ; David and Elijah presenting the oracle of teatimo« 
^h Vou behold all the priests and sacrifices, all the ritea 
>Qd ordinances, all the types and symbols, assembled to« 
S^ther to receive their consummation. Without the 
ueath of Christ, the worship and ^eremoniea of W»e tew 
S5 

r ' ■ 

r- 
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vo«!d have rcmairred a poinpcrus but Bnraeafting insti- 
tution. In (he h©Qr when he wascrocified, " the book 
with the se\en seals'' was opened. Everv rife assumed 
its significancy ; everj prediction met its event 5 everj 
sjnjbol displayed its correspondence. 
• Thiji was the hoor of the abolition of the Law, airf 
Ihe introduction of the Gospel ; the hoor of ternnnatinj; 
the old, and of beginning the new dispensation of re* 
liQ;ioU8 knovvledge and worship throughoiit the earth. 
Viewed in this light, it fortns the most august era which 
is to be found in the historj of mankind. When Christ 
was suffering on the cross, we are informed by one of 
the Evangelists^ that he said, *^ 1 thirst ;" and that thejr 
^lled a sponge with vinegar, and put it to his itioQth. 
^^ Afterhe had tasted the vinegar, knowing that all 
things were new accomplished, and the scripture fulfil- 
led, he said, It is finished/' that is. This ollered draught 
of vinegar was the last circumstance, predicted bj an 
ancient prophet, that remained to be fulfilled. The vis- 
ion and the prophecy are now sealed ; the Mosaic dispen- 
sation is closed. ^^ And he bowed his l>ead and gave up 
the ghost.''— Significantly was the veil of the temple 
rent in this hour; for the glory then departed from be- 
tween the cherubims. The legal high priest ddivered 
up hisUrimand Thummim, his breastplate, his robes, 
and htb incense ; and Christ stood forth as the great 
High Priest of all succeeding generations. By thai ode 
sacrifice which l>e now offeree^ he abolished sacrifices 
forever* Attars on which the fire had blazed for ages, 
were now to smoke nomtn'e. Victims were no more 
to bleed. ^'Not vyith the blood of bulls and goats, but' 
with his own bloody lie now entered into the holy place^. 
there to appear in the presence of Ood for us,'' 

This was the hour of association and union to all the 
worshippers of God. When Christ said. ^^ It is finish- 
ed,'' he threw down tbe wall or partition, which had sotj 
iongdivided tkc Gentile from the Jew. He gathered^ 
into one,aU the faithful, out of every kitidred and peo- 
ple. He proclaimed the hour to be come^ when fbt 
icnoi^ledge of the true God should be do longer con« 
fined to one nation, nor his worship to one temple 
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imt oirer all the earth, the worshippers of the F,ither 
should ^* serve him in spirit and io truth/' Frum, that 
hour, thejr who dwelt in the '< uttermost ends of tlie 
earth, strangers to the covenant of promise," began to 
he *^ brought nigh.'' In that hour, the light of tliegos^ 
pel dawned from afar on the British Islands. 
ThU was the hour of Christ's triumph over all the 

Sowers of darkness ; the hour in which he overthrew 
ominions and thrones, <^^led captivity captive^ and 
gave g<fts unto men." The contest which the kiogUom 
ofdailuiesshad long maintained against i he kingdom af 
light, was now brought to its crisis. The period was 
came) when ^' the seed of the woman should btuise the 
head, of the serpent." For many ageft, tlie most grosii 
saperstitioa had filled the earth, '♦ The glory of the 
Incurruptible God wa?,*' every where, except in the lan<l 
ofjudea, ^'changed into imager made like tocorrupti- 
ble men^and to birds, and beasts, and creeping things.'' 
The world, which the Almighty created for himself,, 
seemed to have become a temple of idols. Even to 
vices and passions, altars were raised ^ and what was en* 
titled relU;ioOy was, in effect, a disciplit>e of Impurity* 
In the miuat of this universal darkness, Satan had erect* 
ed his throne; and the learned and polished, as well as 
the savage nations, bowed down before him. Bot at 
the hour when Christ appeared on the cross, the signal 
of his defeat was given. His kfngdom suddenly de- 
parted from him ; the reign of idolatry passed away ; 
Re was ^ beheld to falV like lightning from heaven." In 
that hour, the foundation of every ^gan temple shook;: 
the statue of every false God tottered on its base | the 
^iest fled from his fatting shrine ; and the heathen ora*^ 
cles became du mix forever. ' 

Death also, the last foe to maA, was the victim of this^ 
hour. The formidable app^ranc^ of the sceutre re- 
mained, but his dart was taken away ; for, io the hour 
when Christ expiated guilty he disarmed death, by se^ 
curing the resurrection of the jost. When he said to bis 
penitent fellow-suS^rer, ^ Today thou shalt be with me 
HI Paradise," he announced to all his followers, the 
^rtalnty of b^asreni 2 bim^, lie declared ^ the cheru-^ 
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bims" to be dismissed, and the ^^ flaming sword^' to be 
sheathed, which had been appointed^ at the fall, ^^ to 
keep from nan the way of the tree .of life." Faiot, 
before this period, had been the. hope, indistinct the 
prospect, which evengoo<1 men enjojed of the heavenly 
kiD|ilooi« *^Life and immortality were now brought 
to light." From the hitl of Calvary^ the first clear aod 
certain view was given to the world, of the everlanting 
mansiODs. Sin^e that hour, they have been the perpet- 
ual consolation of believers in Christ. Under trouble, 
they sooth their minds ; amidst temptations, they avp- 
port their virtue ; and, in their dying moments, enable 
them to say, ^^ O death ! Where iq thy sting ? 6ig;raTei 
Where is tl»y victory ? 



sEcnroNit 
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% — i^ech 6f 7%e JSaH of Chesterfield^ in the H>use of 
ILordSj February, 22, 1740> on the Pension Bitt 

Mt'LordSi .'.'•'.'...,'". 

jL fis ni>w 8t> late, and do much has been said if) Favor 
•f the motion for tfic second reading' of tFie Pensioiv 
Bill^ bjr Lords much abler than [ am, that. I shall detain 
jou but a very short whilf^ with wl>at 1 have to saj up* 
on the subject, ft has been said, by a noble D'ukey that 
tfiis bill can be looked on only as a bill for preventing a 
grievance that is foreseen, aod not as a bill for remedy; 
H)g a grievance that is akeady felt ; because it is not as- 
serted« nor so much blu iobinuated, in the prean^ble of the 
bill, that any corrupt practices are now made use of,- 
for saining an uudue influence over the other Housed 
My Lordsi, this wa^ the very reason for bringing in the' 
bill. Th^y cculd not assert, that any such practices are 
now made use of^ without a proof ;atid the means for 
coming at this proof is wfhat they want, and what they 
propose to get by this bill- They suspect there are sucli 
practices, tmt they cannot prove it. Th« crime is of 
iuch a secret nature, that it can very seldom be proved^ 
by witnesses; and therefore they watit to put it to the 
fi*ial, at least, of being proved by the oath of one of the 
pities; which is a methodoften takei>, tii cases that caa 
•iinit of no other proof. This is, therefore, no argu* 
Jiieot of the grieva.ice not being felt; for a man may,* 
"Very sensibly, f^et a grievancei and^yet may not be able" 
to Wove it. 

, That there' is^a suspicion o^ some *«ttch practices be- 
^g now made use of, or that they will sooo be muder 
^of^ the mauv r^maa&trances from- all partr o^ Umt 
2^ ., 
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united kingdoBi» ure a •nffleicnt fMroof* Tbft4 4his««s- 
jpicion has crept into the •ther House^ their hftvio^io 
Irequentljr sent up this biil, it a ouiDifestdeimKislratKHi, 
and a fttrong argumeut for its being necessarj to^ Imm^ 
.same such hill passed iotoalaw* Tfae4>t4ier House twut 
be allowed to be better Judges of what passes^ or nsusC 
Dass, within their own walls, than we can pretend to be. 
it is evident, thej saapect that corrupt practices ihsfe 
been, or soon may be, made use of, for gatniog an undue 
influence over some of their meaf >res ; and thef have 
calculated this bill for curing U>/evii, if it ismt. far 
]preventing it, if it is only foi^een* That muj sack 
jiMractices have been actual 1 J made use of^ or«re.no# 
made u^e of, is what I shall not pretend to affirm ; but 
1 am sure I shall not affirm the contrary. If any suc& 
are made use of, I will, with confidence vindicate ha 
l^Iajesty. I am sure he knows nothing of them* 1 am 
-sure he will disdain to suffer them ; but 1 cannot pass 
such a compliment upon his ministers, nor upon any set 
of ministers that ever was, or ever will be, io this na- 
tion ; and therefore, I think 1 cannot more faitlifully, 
more eSectually, serve his present Majesty, as well as his 
successors, than by potting it out of the power of miii- 
isters to gain any corrupt influence over either House of 
Parliament, Such an attempt may be necessary for the 
security of the minister ; bnt must always be ioeonsist' 
ent with, the security of }\is master ; and* the more o^cet* 
sary it is for the minister's security, the more inconsisl^ 
ent it will always be with the kin^^s, and the more dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the nation* 

To pretend, 4ny Lords, that tk is bill diminishes, ol^ 
any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is something 
very strangers What prerogative, mv Lords ? Has the 
crown a prerogative to bribe, to infringe the law« l^ 
sending its pensioners into the other House F To say 80» 
is destroying the credit^ the authority of the crowv, 
under the pretence of supporting its prerogative* If 
bis Majesty knew that any man receiven a pension from 
hlm» or any thing like a pension, and yet kept his seat 
In the other House^ he would himself declare it, or 
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wiHidraw hii pettiionvlfeciltise fi« kiib#f itis agaiott 
law. This bril, therefore, fio wajF diminishes orencroacko 
es upon the f^rerogatitse of the crown, which can never 
r^he exercised 'but for the public good. It *diroinishes onlj 
: the prerogative usiirpea br ministere, which is never 
exercised but for its destr«Lcttoo. The crown maj stiH 
reward nftiertt in the proper way v that is, epenlj. The 
tbili is intended, and can operate^^fy against clandestine 
rewards, or gratuities given hj ministers. These si% 
<acaudalous. and never were, nor will be^ given biit for 
scandalous servi^ees. • *^<» ' 

t;' Itis verj remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting) 
4o see such a t^queamisliness about perjury uptrn this 6e« 
icasion, amongst those, who upon other occasion**, have 
:tiurented and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be taken 
bj men, who are under great temptations, from their 
private interest, to be gutity of perjury. Is not this the 
case of almost every oath that relates to the coll^rtma 
of the public revenue, or to the exercise ot HOy ^jffire ? 
Is not this perjury one'of the chief objections made bv 
the Dissenters against the Test and Corporation Act r 
And shall we show -a less concern for the pre$^er\atioft 
af our constitution, than for the pres-efvation ol our 
'church? The reverend 6ench should be cautious of 
making use of this argumeot ; fdr, if f hey will not allow 
u^ an oath for tLe preservation of the former,- it will in^ 
4uee^many people to thinks they ought not to be allowed 
«n oath for the preservation of the ktten 
;; By this thne, I hope4 my Lords, all the inconvenien* 
ces pretended to arise from this biH. have vani^^hed ; and 
therefore, I shall consider some ot the arguments brought 
po shnw that it is not necessary . Hi!^ re 1 most observe^ 
that fdost of the arguments made use ef for this fiur- 

Ese, are equally strong for a repeal of the laws we 
ve already in being against admitting jpensioners to 
ait and vote in the other House. If it be impressible to 
auppose« that a gentleman of great estate and anci< nt 
ismiiy, can, by a pension, be influenced to^lo what he 
ought not to do; and if we roust suppose, that none 
but v%uch gentlemen can ever get into the other Houses 
laa^sure the l«ws Cor preventing pensioners Irum b«r^ 
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ing 09«ttin timi liaease;a«He i|iiUe imnece^saTyt a^ «9gbl 
i9 be repealed. .Tiierefarej if theset arguments iM-evait 
wilh voar lurdshipa to put a neoative upoD ti^ present 
^uestioD, I shall expect to see that nega^trr? foUowed bj 
m iQoticm for the repeal (if those laws ; naj, in a lev 
aes«ioti«, I shall eipeet .to see a bill brought io, for pre* 
vtnting aoy. man's 'leiDg a iDember of tjae ol^er House) 
kttt auch as have some place or pensioti under the crowiu 
As an ar^umeol forsueh a 'bttl, it might be said, that 
Ills Majesty's most faithful subjects ought to be choseu: 
Meiai)i»rs fif Pariianient^ and that those gentlemen will 
Always be most faithful to the King, that receive the 
king's money. I shall grant, mj Lords, thai such gen- 
ileaiea vvUl be alnrays the most faithful^ and the .most 
•bedient to the minister; but. for this verj reason I 
•htfuld be /or exciuding them -Irom Parliament. The 
^King's real ktterest, however much he roajr be inade bj 
his ministers to mi^t;dce it^ must always be the same 
urith the people's ; but the mioister's interest is gener- 
mlljr distinct from, and often contearj to •both ; IhereforCy 
] shall alwajrs be for exclu^ng^ as much as possible, from: 
Parliament^ every man who is under the least induce^ 
menl to prefer the interest of the minister^ to that of 
%oth king and people ; and this I take to be the case rf 
^^^vj gentleman, let his ehtateand &mi{j be irhattlie/ 
«tilU that holds a pension at the will of the miaister. 

Thttae who %aj, tliej depend so much upon the bonorj^, 
integrity and tmpartialitj of men of family and fortunei, 
•eemtotbtnli our consttiutton can never be d^saolved^ aa! 
king as we have a siiadow of a . Parliajtnentu My opu^j 
ioQfimy lords, is so rery different, that, if ev^r.our con<«^, 
atitwtion be dissolved, if ever an absolute monarchy be^ 
established in this kingdom, 1 am conviaoed it wii^ 
be undertime shadow^ Our constitution consists in 
the Btmses of Pat Hament beinga cheek upon the crown^ 
as well a» upon one another. If that check shinHd ever 
be remu.ved, if the crown «hou|d^ bv corrupt mean%^ 
by 4>laces, pensions and bi4bes,'get tlie absolute direc-^ 
lion of om- two Houses of Pari lament, our constituliob 
IHril) fr»m tiwU momenr,be destroyed. There/wbuld be- 
ll*. ««oaiio» for tixe (u^ wn Ik> j^f ocaed any farther* ii^ 
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woald be ridiculous to lay aside the forms of ParlFamentV * 
for, under that shadow, our king would be more abso- 
lute, and might govern more absolutely, than he could 
do without it. A gentleman of family and fortune, 
would not, perhaps, for the sake of a pension, agree to 
lay aside the forms of government ; because, by his tc- 
nal service there, he earns his infamous pension, and 
could not expect the confinoalnce of it, if those forms 
were laid aside ; but a gentleman of family and fortune" 
may, for the sake of a pension, whilst he is in Parlia-' , 
ment, approve of the moat blunderidg measures, con- 
sent to the most excessive and useless grants, enact the^ 
most oppressive laws, pass the most villainous accounts, 
acquit the most heinous criminals, and condemn the 
most innocent persons, at the desire of that minister who 
pays him his pension. And if a majority of such House 
of Farliament consisted of such men, would it not be ri- 
diculous in us to tatk of our constitution, or to say we 
bad any liberty left ?— This iiiisfortune» this terrible 
condition^ we maybe reduced to by corruption ; as brave^ 
as free a people as we, the Romans, were reduced to 
it by the same means ; and to prevent such a horrid ca- 
tastrophe, is the desigp of this bill. 

If people would at all think, if they would consider ' 
the consequences of iforruption, there would be no occa- 
sion, my Lords, for making laws against it. It would 
ippear so horrible, that no man would allow it to ap*^ 
proach him. The corrupted ought to consider that they 
lo iiot sen their vote, or their country only 5 these per-' 
laps, they may disregard 5 but they sell liKewise them- 
selves; they become the bond slaves of the corrupter, 
rho corrupts them, not for their sakes^ but for his owit. 
<o man ever corrupted another, for the sake of doing 
litn a service. And therefore, if people would but coni 
.ider,they would always reject tne ofter with disdain* 
5ut this 18 not to be expected. The histories of all 
countries, the history even of our own country shows ft 
9 not to be depended on. The proffered bribe, piiople 
hink, will satisfy the immediate craving of some Infa- 
mous appetite ; and this makes them Swallow theallur- 
rjg bait, thon^ the libertiei of their country, tbetoiN 
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.piseM of their fiostsrity, and eirea their own libeKy, ef« 
identij depend upon their refuaingv it. This makes it 
necessary, in every free state, tq contrive if po8«iible» ef- 
fectual lawi against corruption ; and as the laws we n«w 
have Cor exclnaing pensioners from the other l{(i«ii»e^ are 
allowed to be inefiectaati vre ought to make a trial, pt 
least, of the reiaedy now proposed ; for, though it i»hould 
prove ineflTectQalf it wilt be attended with thjs advaa* 
tage^ that it will put us upon contriving some other 
remedy that may -be eftectual ; and the sooner such a 
remedy is contrived and applied, the less danger Me shall 
be exposed to of falling into that fatal di.steoipeF, Irpm 
which no free state, uhere it has onc9 become 'general^ 
has ever yet recovered. 

IL—- Z>or(2 Mansfield^s Speech in the House of Lords^ 
1770, on the Bill for the further freifeuting the Ddajfi 
. ofJustieey by reuion o/Frwilege ef FarUament^ 

Mt Lords, / 

WHEN I consider the importance of this t»ll to your 
Lordshipf, I am Aot surprized it has taken op so nuiich 
of your consideratian. i It is a bill, indeed, of no emu* 
mon magnitude f it is no less than to take avray from 
.two thirds of the legislative body ^f this great kingdom^ 
certain privileges and immunities, of which they have 
Jong been possessed. Perhaps there is no situation the 
human mind can be pUced in» that is so difficult and sa 
.trying, 9» when it is . made a judge in its own caos^* 
There is something implanted in the breast of man, so 
attached to^elf, so tenacious of privileges once, obtain- 
ed^ thatf iu such a situ^ition, either to discuss with ira- 
partiaUtyor dec^e with justice, has ever been held 49 
.the si|o»mtt ot all hupian virtne, . The bill now in qaes- 
,tion, puts your Jjoidship^ in thiflt very predicameut ; aod 
I. doubt not but the wMom of VjEMir decision will con- 
^▼ince the world,, tl^at ^here self*iQtere.at and justice are 
ixi^oppositei^cales^lbe. latter will evec preponderate with 
^ycHif Lordships. 

Pmileges have been granted to legislators,, in all a^es 
j^ i^alF Qouutri^ftt The pf^tj^e i»,foun(Ud. in wis* 
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ikmi and indeed, it is pecaliarly eisentiftt t« Hie ccn* 
stimtioA of this cduntrjf tkat the mevibers of both Hou- 
ses should^be free iir ttt«if persons, in cases of civil sittts 9- 
for there majr come a time, when the Mfety and welfare 
of this whole empire, may depend upon tbeir attendatrce . 
in Parliament. Gbd forbid that t should advise anj- 
faeasure that would in future endaiiger the stated-bat tlie ' 
bHI before jour Lordships, haS) I aoi confide nt^ no such 
teadency ; for it ezpresslj secures the persons of mem* 
bers of either Honse^ in ait cM\ suits. T}tis being the 
case, I conCessy when I see roanj noble Lords, for wfiose 
jtidgnient I have a verj great respect^ standing op t^ 
«f)pode a bfll<, which is calculated merely to facilitate the 
recovery of just and legal debts, I urn astonished a^d 
amazed* 'riiej, I doubt net, oppose the bill upon pub- 
lic prHidples. I would not wish to in8iniiate« that pri- 
vate interest had the least weight in their determination.' 

This bill has been frequently proposed, and as fre- 
«uentljr miscarried ; bat it was always lost in theLoirer 
Houfse* Little did I think, when it had passed the Com* 
iBonn^that it possibly could have met with such opposi- 
tion here* Shall it be said that you, my Lords the 
grand coupcil of the nation, the highest judicial and le»' 
gislative body of the realm, endeavor to evade, by. privi- 
lege, those very laws which you enforce on your fellow- 
subjects ? Forbid it. justice !— I am sure were the noble 
Lords as well acquainted as I am, with but half the dif« 
icuittes and delays occasioned in'th« courts of justice, 
under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay^ they 
could not^ of^o^e this bill. 

I have waited with patience, to hear what arguments 
mijght be urged against the bill^ but I have waited in' 
vain ; the truth is, there ts no argament that can weigh 
against it» The justice aodeipedienoy of the Inll are 
uuch as render it seifevident. ' It is a proposition of that 
nature, that can neither be weakened by argument}' 
imr entangled with sophistry. Mueh, indeed, has been ' 
said by some noble Lords, on tbe^wisdom ^ our ances"^ 
tors, and how dttiTerently they th«tt>ght from us. lUie^ 
not only decreed, that privilege should prevent all civil 
aaila from jproc^adlsg, d«nng the aittteg ol ParlmuieBt^ 
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members. I shall saj notfaiog on the wisd^om of our mn^ 
oestors ; it might, perhaps appear invidious ; that i» not 
necessary in the present case« I shall onlj saj^ that the 
noble Lords iR^ho flatter themselves with the weight of 
that reflection, should reroemi>er, that as circumstances 
alter, things themselves should alter. Formerlj, it was 
not so rasbionablei either for masters or servants to rsa 
in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we were not that 
great commercial nation we are at present ; nor, former« 
Iv, were merchants and manufacturers members of Par- 
liament, as at present. The case now is very diflereQt; 
both merchants and manufacturers are, with great pro- 
priety elected members of the Lower House. Com* 
nierce having thus got into the legislative bodj of the 
kingdom, privilege must be done away. We afl know 
that the vevj soul and essence of trade, are regular pay- 
ments ; and sad experience teaches us that there are 
men, who will not make their regular payments, vnth« 
out the compulsive power of the laws. The law, Chen, 
ohght to be equally open to all ; any exemption of par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
commercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature* 

But 1 will not trouble your Lordships with arguments 
for that which h sufficiently evident without any. 1 
shall only say a few words to some noble Lords, who 
foresee much inconveniency from the persons of their 
servants being liable to be arrested. One noble Lord 
observes, that the ^coachman of a Peer may be arrested 
while he is driving his master to the house, and conse* 
quently, he will not be able to attend his duty in Parlia- 
ment. If tliia were actually to happen, there are so 
many methods by which the member might still get to 
the house, that 1 can hardly think the noble Lfinl is se- 
^ rious in his objection. Another noble Peer.sa<d> that by 
this bill one might lose their most valuable and honest 
servants. This i hold to be a contradiction in terms; 
for he can neither be a valuable servant, nor an honest 
man, who gets into debt, which he is neither able nor 
. willing to pay, till compelled by law. If my servant, 
by. uaforseen aecideiits? has g«it into debt, and i still 
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wish to retain hJm, f certainly would piy the debt. But 
\ipon no principle of liberal legislation whatever, can mj 
s^rrftnt have a title to set his creditors at defiance, while, 
for fertj shillings only, the honest tradesman may be 
torn from Ms family, and locked up in a gaol. It is 
monstrous injustice ! I 'flatter myself, however, the de- 
termination of this day will entirely put an end to all 
tftich pattial proceedings for the future, by passing into 
ik law, thebill now under your Lordship^' consideration. 
I come now to speak upon what, indeed^ I would have 
eliidly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, 
w the part I have taken in this bill. * It has been said. 
by a lioble Lord on roy left hand, that 1 likewise am 
running the race of popularity. If the noble Lord means 
by popularity, that applause bestowed by after ages, on 
good and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling 
in that race; to what purpose, all trying time can alone 
determine; but if the ooble Lord means that mushroom 
popo rarity, that is raised without merit, and lost without 
a crime, he h much mistaken in his opinion. I defy 
the noble Lord to point out a single action of my fife, 
where the popularity of the times ever had the smatlest 
infitience on my determinations. I thank God, I have 
a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct, the 
dictates of mv own breast ' Those that have foregone that 
pleasing adviser, and given up the mind to be the slave 
of every popular impuise, I sincerely pity; I pity them 
Jthl more, if their vanity leads' them to mistake the 
shouts of a mob, tor the trumpet of fame. Experience 
Diigbt inform ttiem, that many who have been saluted 
Willi the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received their 
sxecrations the next; and many, whd by the popular- 
ity of their tiihes, have been held op as spotless patriots, 
iUve nevertheless appeared upon the hisrorian's page, 
when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins 
>f liberty. Why then, the noble Lord can thinic 1 am 
ambitious of present popularity, that echo of folly, and 
rtiaJow of renown, I am at a loss to determi»ie. Be- 
sides, I do not know that the bill now before your Loid- 
fhips will be popular ; it depeml^ much upon the ca- 
price of (he day. it maj sot be popular to compel pco- 
26 
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pie to pay their debts; and in that case^ the present 
must be a very unpopular bill. It maj not be popular, 
neither, to take away any of the privileg€s ol" Parlia- 
tnent : for I very well remember, and many of your 
Lordships may remember, that, not l^ng ago.-the popu- 
lar cry was for the extension of priwleg^ ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it w^s said that tli€ privi- 
lege protected members even in criminal actiotis; nay, 
such was the power of p(»pular prejudices over weak 
mittds that the very decisions of some of the courts were 
tinctured with that doctrine. It was, undoubtedly aa 
abominable doctrine; I thought so then, and think so 
still: but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, and 
came immediately from those who were called th« friends 
4>f liberty ; how deser\*edly, time will kIiow. True lib- 
erty, in ray opiaion, can only exist when justice is e- 
tjually administered to all ; to the king, and to the beg- 
gar. ' Where is the justice, then, or where is the law 
ttiat protects a member of Parliament, more than any 
otiier man, from the punishment due to his crimes ? The 
laws of his country allow of nd place, nor any emplof- 
meht, to be a sanctuary for crimes ;^id where I have 
the honor to sit as judge, neither royal favor, Jior popu- 
lar applause, shall ever protect the guilty* 

I have now only to beg pardon for having employed 
60 much of your Lordships^ time ; and I am sorry a bill, 
fraught with so many good consequences, has not met 
with an abler advocate ; but I doubt not your Lordships' 
determination will convince the world, that a bill calco* 
lated to contribute so much to the equal distribution #f 
justice as the present, requires, with your LordshipB, 
l»ttt very little support* 



T. 



SECTION Uh 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR- 
I — Cicero against Verres. 



HE time 5s come, Fathers^ when ^iiat wliich ha» 
lonj^ been wished for, towards aliasing the envj ^our 
order has been subject to, and rcinovioj; tiie imputa- 
tions against trials, is eR'ectually put ir ynur power. 
An opinion ha« lung prevailed, not only liere at kome, 
but likewise in foreign countries, both ilancerous to j'ou, 
anU pernicious to the stale, that in prosecutions, men ot". 
wealth are always safej however clearly convicted* 
There is now to be brought upon this triatt before you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propa<;atora of this slan- 
derous Imputation, one, whoselife and actions condema 
him, in the oninion of all impartial persons; but wha» 
according to his own reckoning and declared-dependence 
upon his riches, h already acquitted : I mean Caius Ver- 
res. 1 demand justice of you^ Fathers, upon the robber 
of the public treasury the oppressor of Asia Minor and 
Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges of 
Romans, the scourge and curse m Sicily, if that sen- 
tence is passed upoQ him which his crimes deserve, your 
authority, Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the 
ejies of the public ; but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favor, I shall still gain one point — to make it ap-% 
parent to all the world, that what was wanting in this 
case, was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor, but justice 
and adequate ptinishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of jiis youtb^^ 
Whatdoes his qusestorship, the first public employment 
he held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene 
of villanies? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public 
money, by his own treasurer, a consul stripped and be- 
trayed, an army deserted and redi^ced ta wantj a province 
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robbed, i\\e civil and reiigions rights of a people violated. 
The emplojment he held in Asia Minor and Parophjiia, 
What did jt |)roduce but the ruin of those couDtries ? 
-^in which houses, cities and temples were robbed bj 
him. What was his conduct in his prcetorshtp here at 
home? Let the plundered temples, and public werks, 
neglected (that he might embezzle the monej intended 
for carrjing them on) bear witness. How did he discbarge 
the office of a judge ? Let those who suffered by his in- 
justice answer. But his prtetorsbip in Sicily crowns all 
his works of wicked ness,aBd finishes a lasting monumeat 
to his infawj. The mischiefs done by him in that unhap* 
pj country, during the'three years of bis iniquitoas ad- 
miuistration.are such, that many years, under the wisest 
and best of piietors, will not be sufficient to restore things 
to the condition in which he found them; for, it is no- 
torious, tlwt during the time of his tyranny, the Sicil- 
ians neither enjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws, of the regulations made for their benefit bj the 
RomoD Senate, upon their coming: under the protectioa 
of the commonwealth, nor of the natural and^unaliena* 
bic rights of men. His nod has decided ail causes in 
Sicily for these three years : and his decisions have 
broke all law, all precedent, all right. The sums he 
has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impositions, ex- 
torted from the industrious poor, are not to be comput- 
ed. The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have 
been treated as eiiemies. Reman citizens have, like . 
slaves, been put to death with tortures. The most atro- 
cious criminals, for money, have been exempted from 
the deserved punishments; and men of the most unex- 
ceptionable characters,cendemDed and banislied unheard. 
The harbors, though sufiiciently fortified, and the 
gates of strong towns opened to pirates and ravagers* 
The soldiery and sailort^, belonging to a province under 
the protection of the commonwealth, starved to death. 
Whole (leets, to the great detriment of the province, 
sufiered to perish. The ancient monuments of either 
Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and 
princei carried uit'5 and the temples stripped of the 
^mages. Having, by his iniquitoui senten^eS| filled the 
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prisons with the most industrious and deserving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of Homan 
citizens to be strangled in{the gaols ; so that the excia" 
mation. '^ I am a citizen of Rome 1" which has often, 
in the most distant regions, and among the most barba- 
.rou!i people, b«en a protection, was of no service to 
them y but on the contrary ,^ brought a tipeedier and more 
severe puni!»iimeDt upon them. 

i asK now Verier, what jouhave to advance against 
this charge r. Will you pretend to deny it ? Will you pre- 
tend that any thing false« that even any thing agi2;rava- 
ted, ill alleged against you? Had any prince, op any 
state« co:umitted the same outrage against the privilege 
of Roman citizens, »hould we not think we had sufficient 
groand tor declaring immediate war against them F What 
puoishme^t ought, thtii, to be inflicted upon a tyranni*'^ 
cai and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greattM* distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the iaUuious death o! crucifixion, that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen, Publius liaviuH Cosaaus, only for his 
having asserted itis privilege of citizenship, and declared 
his intention of appealing to the justice of hi:» couinryy 
against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly contined ium 
in pri!!ion, at Syracusa, whence he had just made his es-^ 
cape P The unliappy man, arrested as he was going tor 
embark fur Uh native couTitry, i) brought beiore the 
tiricked praetor. With eyes darting fury, and a counte- 
nance di^turteil with cruelty, he orders the helpless' 
victim of ins rage to be stripped, and i'od<& to be br<iughr, 
accusing him, but v^iihout the least shadow of evidence^ 
or even (»f hU&picion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
It was in vain that toe unhappy man cried out, ^^ I am a 
ErimdU citizen ; 1 have served under Lucius Pretius, 
Ivim is now at FanurmUs,and will attest my innocence.'* 
The blood tuirsty praetor, deaf toall tie could ur^e in his 
own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be in** 
flict«d. Thus,' Fathe-ri!', was an innocent Roman citi- 
zen publicly mangled- with scourgitig; whilst the only 
Words he uttered amidht his cruel sulferings, were, *^ X 
am a Roman citizen !" With these he hoped ti> defend' 
hioiseif from vioieace and iolamy. Bui oi ao itt.iie' 
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service was this privile2;e to him, that while he was thus 
asserting Ills citizenship, the order vras fi;iven for his ex- 
ecution — for hid execution upoo the cross ! 

O liberty! — O sound -once delightful to everj Hu- 
man car ! — O »acred privilege of Romaa citizenship ;*— 
once sacred f — now trampled upon !— but what then 1-^ 
Is it come to this ? shall an inferior magistrate, a gov- 
«irnoi\ who holds his whole power of the Roma^ people, 
in a Roman province, within sight of I talj, bind, scourge) 
torture with fire, and red hot plates of iroaiatid at iaat 
put to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citisea ? 
Shall neither the cries of innocence^ expirrstg in agoiijy 
nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of 
the Roman commonweal th<) nor the fear of the justice of 
his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty 
of a monster, who in confidence of his riehes, strikes 
at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 
. I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis-. 
dom and juntice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
ciotis and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres toes- 
cape the due punishment, leave room to apprehend the- 
danger of a total subversion of authority, and jUUrodac-^ 
tioa of general anarchy and confusion.. 

I J.— Cicero fwr J^ilo^ 

- / 

Mv Lords, 
THAT you may be able the more easily to determine- 
upod this point before you, 1 shall bee; the favor of an 
attentive hearing, while, in a few words, I lay open the- 
whole aflTair. — Clodius. being determined, when created 
praetor, tobarrass his country with every species. of op- 
pression, and finding the comitia had been delayed so 
long the year before, that he could not hold this office 
many months, all on a sudden threw up his own year, 
ami reserved himself to the nest ; not froa^ any re)ig« 
ious scruple, but that he might have, as he said htfnself, 
a full, entire yearfor exercising his praetorship ; that is, 
for overturning the commonwcaUh. Being sensible he 
fnUst be controlled aud cramped in th^ exercise of his 
praetorian authority under Milo, who, he plainly sawy 
\XAiUd be^diosen ciiQsulyby theunauimou^ cousent of .Ib^. 
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RoonaQ people ; be joined the candidates that oppoaei 
Milo, but in such a manner that he overruled them in 
ever J thing, had the soul management of the election^ 
and, as he often uaed to boast, bore all the comitia upon 
his own shoulders. Reassembled the tribes ; he thrust 
himaetf into their councils ; and formed a new tribe of 
the most abandoned of the citizens. The more confu- 
sion and disturbance he made, the more,. Milo prevailed • 
When this wretch, who was bent upon alt manner of 
wickedness, saw that so brave a man, lind his most in- 
veterate enemy,, would certainly b« consul $ when he 
perceived this, not on\j by the discourses, but by the 
votes of the Roman- people, he began to throw on all 
dfisguise, and to declare openly that M'ilo must be kill- 
ed» Ke often intimated this in the Senate, and declared" 
it expressly before the people ; insomuch that when Fa« 
vonius, that brave man asked him what prospect he could 
have pf carrying on his furious designs, while MUo was 
alive-r-he replied, that in three or l^ur days at most he 
should be taken out of the way; which reply Favoniusr 
ilmmediately communicated to Cato* 

Iti the mean tirne^ as soon as Clodlus knew (nor fn-^ 

deed was there any difHculty to cometto the intelligence,) 

that Mito was obliged by the 18th of January to be at 

Iiianuvium, where be was dictator, in order to nominate- 

a priest, a daty which the laws rendered necessary to be 

performed every year ; Jie went sudtlenly from Rome 

t)ie day^fore, in ordur as appears by the events, to. 

waylay Milo, on his own grounds ; and' Airs at a time 

when hewasobligedtolieavea tumultuous assembly which 

he had summoned that very day, where his presence waa 

necessary to carry on his mad designs ;.a thing he never- 

would have done, if he had not been desirous to take the 

advantage of that particular time and place, for perpe- ' 

tratiog hisvillany. But Milo, after having staid in the 

Senate that day till the house ivas broke up, went home 

changed his clothes, waited a whiles as usual^ till his 

wife nad got ready to attend him, and. then set forward, 

about the time that Clodious, if he had proposed to come 

back to Rome that day, might have returned. He meets 

<^diu3 near his 9WQ estate^ a little before sunset^, andl 
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19 immediately attacked by a body of men, who throw 
their darts at hiio from an eminence, and kill his coach* 
Inan. Upan which he threw oflT his cloak, leaped from 
hi4 chariot and defended himself with great braverj. in 
the mean time Clodius' attendants dravviog their swords, 
some ot them ran back to the cnariot, in order to attack 
Milo in the rear; whilst others thinking that he was 
already killed, fell upon his servants who were behind f 
these being resolute and faithful to their master, were 
some of tnem slain ; whiiat the rest, seeing a warm en« 
gagement near the chariot, being prevented from going 
to tneir inaster^s assistance, hearing besides from Clo« 
dius him.Ht*lf, that Milo was killed, and believing it to be 
a fact, acted upon tiiis occasion (I :aention it not with a 
view til elude the accusation, but becau^e it was the true 
state of the case) without the orders, without the knowI«> 
edi^s, without the preaence of their master as every 
man would wish his own servants should act ia the like 
circum*!>tances. 

This, my Lords, is a faithful account of the matter 
of fact 4 the person who lay in wait was himself over-" 
come, and force subdued by force, or rather audacious- 
DCi^s chastized by true valor. 1 say nothing of the ad« 
vantage which accrues to the ;&tate in generaL to your«- 
aeltf*» in particular, and to all good men ; I am content 
to wave the argument 1 might draw from hence in fa- 
vor of my cireut, whose destiny was so peculiar, that 
he Could odt secure his own safety, without securing, 
youj-s, and that of the republic at the same time. If he 
could not do it lawfully, there is do room for attempt* 
ing his defence. But if reason teaches the learned, ne- 
ceKiiity the barbarian, common custom air nations in geo- 
cral. and even nature itself instructs the brutes to defend 
their budtes limbs and lives when attackedy by all pos- 
sible mvthods, you cannot pronounqe this action criminal 
without determining, at the same time) that whoever 
fells into the hands of a highwayman, must of necesj ' 
perish, either of the sword or your decisions, t [ 
Milo been of this opinion, he would certainly hi i 
chosen to have fallen by the hands of ClodiuSt who i 
mors than once befors this made an attempt upod 
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life, rather than t>e executed by your order, because he 
had out tamelj yielded himself a victim to his ra^e. But 
if none of you are of this opinion, the proper question 
18 not whether Clodius was killed ; for that we grant : 
But whether justly or unjustly. ]f it appears that JSlilo 
was the aggressor, we ask no favor ; but if Clodius. you 
will then acquit him of the crime that has beea laid to 
his charge. 

What method, then, can we take to prove that Clodi- 
us lay in wait for Milo P It is sufficient, considering what 
an audacious abandoned wretch he was, to shovv that he 
lay under astVong temptation to it, that he formed great 
hopes, and proposed to himself great advantages, from 
Milo's death. By Milo's death, Clodius would not only 
have gained his point of being praetor, without that re- 
straint which his adversary's power as consul would 
have laid upon his wicked designs, but likevpise that 5f 
being praetor under those consuls, by whose connivance^ 
at least, if not assistance, he hoped he should be able to 
betray the state into the. mad schemes he had been form- 
iug 'f persuading himself, that, as they thought them** 
selves under so great an obligation to him, they would 
have no inclination to oppose any of his attempts, even 
if they should have it in their power ; and that if they 
were inclined to do it, they would, perhaps, be scarce 
able to control the most profligate of all men, who had 
.been confirmed and hardened m his audaciousness, by a 
long series of villanies. 

Milo is so far from receivingjariy benefit from Clodi- 
us* death, that he is really a sufterer by it. But it may 
be said, that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentmeot 
urged him on, that he avenged his own wrongs and re- 
dressed his own grievances* Now, if all these particu- 
lars maybe applied, not merely with greater propriety 
to Clodius than to Milo, but with the utmost propriety 
to the one, and not the least to the other; what more 
ian you desire ? For why should Milo bear any other ha- 
tred to Clodius, who furnished him with such k rich har- 
vest of glory, but that which isvery patriot must bear to 
all 'bad men r As to Clodius, he had motives enough for 
bearing ill will to Milo j first, as my protector and guard- 
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cenfnrioni, je soldierst I appeal, in tbis hour of danger 
to the best of men, and bravest of citizens! While joa 
are looking on, while jou stand herewith arms in jour 
hands, and guard this tribunal, shall virtue like this be 
expelled, exterminated^ cast out with dishonor? Bj the 
immortal gods, I wii»h, (pardon roe, O mj coqntrj ! for 
I fear, what I shall say, out of a pious regard for Milo, 
ma J be deemed impiety against thee) that Clodiuvttot 
only lived, but were praetor, consul, dictator, rather than 
be witness to such a scene as this. Shall this man then, 
who was born to save his country, die.any where but iit 
his country ? Shall he not, at least, die in the seryice of 
his country ? Will you retain the memorials of his g;al- 
lant soul, and deny his body a ^rave in Italy ? Will any 
person give his voice for banishing a man from this city, 
wh«m every city- on earth would be proud to receive 
within its walls ? Happy the country that shall receive 
him* Ungrateful this, if it shall banish him! Wretched 
if it should lose him ! But I must conclude—^mj tears 
will not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to 
be employed in his defence. You, my Lords, 1 beseech 
and adjure that, in your decision^ you would dare to act 
as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your justice, 
your fidelity, wilt more especially be approved of by him 
{Pompey^) who, in his choice of judges, has raised to 
the bench; the bravest, the wisest^ and the be4t of men. 
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SPEECHES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

L— Romulus, to the People of Rome, after building the 
City. 

JLf all the strength ot cities laj in the heighth of their 
ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we should 
have great reason to be in fear for that which vv(^have 
how built. But are there in reality any walls too high 
to be Scaled by a valiant enemy? And of what use are 
ramt)arts in intestine divisions r They may serve for a 
defence against sudden incursion^s from abroad ; but it 
is by coura<;e and prudence, chiefly, that the invasions 
of foreign enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, so- 
hrWty and justice^ that domestic seditions are prevented* 
Cities fortified by the strongest bulwarks, have been of- 
ten seen to yield to force from without, or to tumults 
from wiihia. An exact military discipline, and a steady 
observance of civil polity, are the surest barriers against 
these evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance to 
be considered. The prosperity of some rising colonics 
and the speedy ruin of others, have, in a great measur^i 
Jieen owing to'lhek form of g.overnment. Were theru, 
but one manner of ruling states and cities, that couid 
make them happy, the choice would not be difficult. 
But! have ifarnt, tliatof the various, forms of govern- 
ment among the Greeks and barbarians,, there are three 
which are highly extolled by those who have experienc- 
ed them 5 and yet, that no one of these is in all respectst 
perfect, but each of them has some innate and incurable 
Jefect. Choose you, then, in wliat manner ihi* city shall 
i»e governed. Shall it be by one man ? Shall itbebyifc 
select number of the wisest among us ? Or shall the leg- 
islative power be in the people ? As for me, [ shall sub- 
nit to whatever form of administration, you eh*^* 
or « - 
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please to eslablish. As I think myself tot uDworthy 
to coi • and, so neither am I unwilling to obej. Your 
having chosen me to b^ the leader of this colonj, and 
your calling the city after my name, are honors suffi- 
cient to content me ; honors of which, livtrg or dead, I 
can never be deprived. 

ll.'^Hannihal to Scipto Africanus^ at their Interview 
preceding the Battle of Zama. 

SINCE fate has so ordained it that I, who began the 
war, and who have been so often on the point of ending 
it by a complete conquest, should now come of my owa 
motion, to ask a peace — I am glad that it is of ycu, 
Scipio, I have the fortune to ask it. Nor will this be 
among the least of your glories, thai Hannibal, victuri* 
ous over so many Homan generals, submitted at last to 
you. 

I could wish that our fathers and we had confined our 
ambition within the limits which nature seems to have 
prescribed to it 5 the shores of Africa, and the shores of 
Italy. The gods did not give us that mind. On both 
sides we have been so eager after foreign possessions, as 
to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome and Car- 
thage have had each, in her turn, the enem^ at tier 
gates. But since errors* past may be more easiljr blam- 
ed than corrected, let it now be the work of you and oie, 
to put an ci^d, if possible, to the obstinate cuntention.-^ 
For mjr own part, my years, and the experience I have 
had bt the instability of fortune, incline me to leave 
nbthing to h^^r determination, which reason can decide* 
But much, I fear, Scipio, that your youth, your waaC 
of the like experience, your uninterrupted success, may 
* render you averse .from the thotights of peace.. Hef 
whom fortune has never failed, rarely reflects upon her 
inconstancy. Yet without recurring to former exam- 



ples, mv own may perhaps suffice to teach ^ou modera- 
tion* I am the same Hannibal, who after my vtctorj at 
Gannse, became master of the greatest part of your c i- 



try, and deliberated with myself what fate I sho 

crce to Italjr and Rome. And now— see the c 1 

Jicre, in Africa, I am ccme to treat ^vith a R&maD- r 
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iiiv ownj>reservatton and my coutitrj's. Sucli are the 
sports 01 fortime. Is she then to be trusted because »hc 
smites? An advantageuus peaee is preferable to the 
hope of victor?. The one is in j«ur own power, the 
other at the pleasure of the gods. Should you -prove 
victoriouti, it would add little to your own glory, or 
the glory of your country ; if vanquished, you lose in 
one hour, all the honor and reputation you have been so 
many years acquiring. But what is my aim in all this? 

- Xhat you should content yourself with our cession of 
Spain, Mcily, Sardinia, and all Islands between Italy and 
Aitica. A peace on chesc conditions, will in my opin- 
ion, not only, secure the future tranquillity of Carthage, 
but ne sufficiently glorious for you, and for the Roman 

^ name. And do not tell me, that feome of our citizens 
dealt fraudulently with y^iU;.in the late treaty. — It is 1, 
Hannibal, that now as^k a peace . — I ask it^ because I 
think it expedient for my country; and thinking itexpC"- 
dient, I will inviolably maintain it. 

Ilf. — Scipio^s Rpply, 
I KNEW very well, Hannital, that it was the hope of 
jQur return^ which emboldened the CarHiaginians to 
break the truce with us, and lay aside all thoughts of 
peaces when it was just upon the point of being conclud- 
ed!; and your present proposal is a proof of it. You re- 
tt-ench from their concessions, every thing but what we 
are and have been, long possessed of. But as it is your 
• oare, thai your fellow citizens should have the obliga- 
tion to you, of being cased from a great part of their 
burden^ so it ought tobe mine, that they draw no ad- 
vantage from their pertidiousness. Nobody is more 8en« 
sible than ( am of the weakness of man, and the power 
of fortune, and that whatever we enterprise, is subject 
to a thousand chances. If before the Romans passed 
into Africa, yo<( had, of your own accord, quitted It^y, 
and made the offers you now make, I believe they would 
not have been rejected. But, as you have been forced 
out of Italjj and we are masters here of the open coun- 
try, the situation of things is much altered. And* 
what is chiefly to be considered, the Carthaginians, by^ 
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the late treatj, which we entered into at their request, 
were, over and above what jou offer, to have restored to 
us our prisoners without ransom, delivered op their 
ships of war, paid us five thousand talents, and to have 
given hostages for the performance of all. The senate 
accepted these conditions, but Carthage failed dR her 
part: Carthage deceived us. What then is to be done? 
Are the Carthaginians to be released frono the most im- 
portant articles of the treaty, as a reward fur their breach 
of faith ? no, certainly. Jf to the conditions before a- 
greed upon, you had added some new articles, to our ad- 
vantage, there would have been matter of reference to 
the Roman pci>p!e ; but when, instead of adding, you re- 
trench, there is jpo room for deliberation. The Cartha* 
ginians, therefore, must submit to tts at discretion^ oi' 
must vanquish us in battle* 

IV.— CalUtkenes^ Rpproofof Cleon'sFlatHry to Jlh^tan^ 
der^ on whoifi he had proposed to confer Divinity ^ by vote* 

IF the king were present, Cleon, there would be no 
iseed of my answering to what you have just proposed. 
He would himself reprove you, for endeavoring to draw 
him into an imitation of foreign absurdities, and for 
bringing envy upon him by such unmanly flattery. As 
he is absent, f take upon me to tell you, in his name, that 
no praise is lasting, but what is rational ; and that, yoa 
do what you can to lessen his glory, instead of adding to 
it. Horoes have never, among us, been deified, till af- 
ter their death 5 and, whatever may be your way of 
thinking, Cleon, for^my part, I wish the king may not 
for many years to come, oktain that honor. 

You have mentioned, as precedents of what you pro- 
pose, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you iniagiue, Cleon, 
that they were deified over a cup of wine ? And are yon 
and i qualified to make gods? Is the king, ( r sover- 
eigf), to receive'his divinity from you and me, who are 
his subjects ? First try your power, whether you can 
make a king. It is surely easier so make a king than a 
god 5 to give an earthly dominion, than a throne in heav* 
en. I only vvish that the gods may have heard, without 
offence, the arrogant proposal you haye made, of adding • 
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one to tlietr EMimUer, and that thejr may still be 90 pro* 
pUioiis to as, a^ to grant the continuance of that success 
to oar afTiirs, with which thcj have hitherto favored ua, 
Formj part, I am no^ ashamed oHnr country, nor da I 
approve of our adopting the rites of foreign nations, or ' 
learning froro-^ them how we ought to reverence our 
kings. To receive laws or rules of conduct from them, 
wha4 ia it but to confess ourselves inferior to them ? 

V>— CfiiMS Marius to the Romrtns ; shewing the absurd* 
Uy of their hesitating to confer on him the Rank of 
Oeneralj merely, on account of his extraction* 

IT is but too common, 4nj countrymen, to observe a • 
material difference between the behaviour of those who 
stand candidates for plaee9t)f power and tru3t,M>efore 
and after their obtaioing .them.- They solicit them in 
aae manner, and execute them in another. They set 
out with a great appearance of activity, humility and 

-maderation, and they publicly fall into sloth, pride and 
avarice.— It is,undoubtedly, no easy matter to discharge, 
to the genial satisfaction, the duty of a supreme com- 
mander, in troublesome times. To carry o^ -mth cflfect, - 
An expensive war, and yet be frugal of piA^Iic money ; ^ 
to oblige those to serve, whom it may be delicate to of- 
fend ; to conduct, at the same time, u complicated vari- 
ety of operations; to concert measures at hom?, an- 
swerable to the state of things abroad 5 and to gain ev- 
ery valuable end, in spite of opposition from the envi- 
ous, tlie factious, and the diaaflTected — to do all this, my 
countrymen^ is more difficult than is generally thought.. ■ 

But besidds the disadvantages which are common to 
ine, withail others in eminent stations, my caseis in this 
re<4pect, peculiarly hard— that whereas a commander of 
Patrician rank, if he is guilty of neglect or breach of du- 

' tvj has his great connexion^^ the antiquity of his fararily, . 
the important services of his ancestors, and the multi- 
tudes hehas, by power, engaged in his interest, to screen 
h^m from condign punishment, my whole safety depends 
uboo Biyself^ which renders it the more indispensably ' 
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neressarjrfiir mc to take care^ that my conduct be clear 
and unexceptionable. Besides, I am well aware, my 
countrymen, that the eye of the public is upon me ^ and 
that thou;;h the inipartial, who prefer the reaiad vantage 
of the commonwealth to ail other considerations, favor 
my pretensions, the Patricians want nothing so much, 
as an occasion against me^ It is, therefore^ my lised 
resolution, to. use my best endeavors, that you be net 
di5>app(iinted in me, and that their indirect designs a- 
gainst me may be defeated. 

I ha\e from my youtb^been familiar with toils and 
M'th danger. 1 was faithful to your interest, my coun- 
trymen, wl)en I served vou for no reward but that of 
l.oiior. It h not my design to betray you, now thatyoa 
have conferred upon me a place of profit. You have 
comniittcd to my conduct, the War against Jitgurtha.—- 
The Patricians are ofiended at this. But, where -would 
be the wisdom of giving such a command, to one of therr 
honorkble bod^ P A person of illustrious birth, of an- 
cient family, of innumerable statues— but of no experi- 
ence ! What service would this long line of dead aoces* 
tors, or of his multitude of motionless statuesydo hts coun- 
try in the day of battle ? What could such a general do,. 
biit in his trepidation and inexperience, have recourse 
to some inferior commander for direction, in difficult 
ties to which he was not himself equal ? Thus, your Pa- 
trician general would, in fact, have a general over him 5. 
ho that the acting commander would still be a Piebias. 
So tiue is this, my countrymen, that I have, myself, 
known those that have been chosen consuls, begin then 
to read the history of their 6wn country, of which, till 
that time, they were totally ignorant 5 that is, they first 
obtained the employment, and then bethought them- 
selves of the qualifications necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of it. 

I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side- 
the advantage lies, wl>en a comparison is made between 
Batrician haughtiness, and Plebian ^xperier >, 

very actions which they have only read, I h&T^ |,«, 
seen, and partly mjself achieved.^ What they kno% 
rwdiDgji know by action. They are pleaset* *• ~* 
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IP J mean birth :I despise their mean characters. Want 
a£ bkthand fortune is the objection agdnst me-; want 
of personal worth against them. But are not all men 
ef t\^% same species ? What can make a difference be- 
tween one man aqiI another, but the endowments of the 
mind ? For my party f shall always look upon the brav« 
eat man » as the noblest man. Suppose it were required 
of tlie fathers of sueh Patricians as Albinos and Bestia^ 
whether if they had their choice, they would desire sons 
of their character, orj:}f mine ; What would they answery 
bat that they would wish the worthiest to be their sons ? 
If the Patricians have reason io despise me, let them, 
likewise despise their ancestors, whose nobility was the 
fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honors bestow* 
~ed upon me ? Let them envy, likewise, my labors, mj 
abstinence, and the dangers! have undergone for my • 
country, by which i h^ve acquired tfcem. But those 
worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as if they 
despised any honors you can bestow ;. whilst they aspire 
to J^onors as if they had deserved them by the most in- 
dustrioMs virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of ac- 
tivity, for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury^ 
Ifet none can be more lavish than they are, in praise of 
their ancestors. And they imagine they honor them- 
selves by celebrating their forefathers $ whereas they 
do the very contrary ; for, as much as their ancestors 
were distinguished for their virtues, so much are they 
disgraced by their vices. The glory of ancestors casts a 
light indeed^ upon their posterity ; but it only server to 
shew what the descendants are. It alike exhibits to 
public vieW) theic degeneracy and their worth. I own I 
cmnnot boast of the deeds of my forefathers ; but I hope 
I may answer the cavils of tli« Patricians, by standing. 
up in defence of what i have myself done. 

Observe now,, ray countrymen, the injustice of the 
Patricians. They arrogate to themsefves honors, on 
accouutof the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst 
they will not allow me the due praise, for performing 
• the very same sort of action? in my own person. He has 
DO statues, they cry, of his family. He can trace no^ 
▼eaerabie line of auoest^rst What then ? Is it matter. 
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of more praise to disgrace one's illustrious ancestors, 
than to become illustrious by one's own good behavior ? 
What if I can show no statues of mj familj ? I cao show 
Ae standards, the armor, and the trappings, which I 
have mjself taken from the vanquished : i can show the 
scars oFthose wounds which I have receif«d bj facing 
the enemies of my country^ These are mj statues— 
These are the honors I boast of. Not left me hjr. inherit- 
ance, as theirs ; but earned by abstinence, by toil, bj ta- 
lor ; amidst clouds of dust and seas of blood $ scenes of 
action, where those effeminate Patricians^i who endeay^r,- 
by indirect means to depreciate me in jour esteem, have 
never dared to show their faces. 

YL^-^Speech of Puhlius Scipio to the Roman Jirnty, be- 
fore the Battle ofTicin. 

WERE jou, soldiers, the same armj which I had 
with me in Gaul, I might well forbear sajinglaDj thing 
to jou at this time ; for what occasion could there be 
to use exhortations to a cavalrj, that had 'so signalljr i^an- 
qnished the squadrons of the enemj upon the RUone,or 
to legions, by whom that same enem j, ii}' ing before 
them^to avoid a battle, did, in effect, confess themselves 
conquered ? But as those troops, having been eorolied 
f6r Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, making. 
war under my auspices, (as was the will of the senate 
atid people of Rome) I, that you tni^ht have a consnl for 
your captain against Hannibal and the CarthagimaBa, 
have freely offered myself for this war. You^ then have 
anew generaK and I a new army. On' this account a 
few w ords from rae,to you, , will be neither ioipri^r 
nor unseasonable 

That you may not be unapprised of what sort of cne« 
mies.you are going to encouateri or what is to be fear* 
ed from them, they are the very same^ whom in a fur* 
mer war, you vanquished both by latidand sea 5 the same 
from wKom- you took Sicily and Sardinia, and who 
have been these twenty years your tributaries. You 
will not, I pie»ume, march against these men with onlj" 
that courage with which you are- wont to face other cne- 
Rues :. but with a certain anger and ^ indif "•**--"- - h - 
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-as y4n would feel hf you saw jour slaves on a sudden 
rise up in arms against you. Conquered and enslaved^ it 
is not boldness, but necessity Chat urges thein;to battle ; 
ootess ypu could beiieve, ibat those who avoided light- 
ing «hen their army was entire, have acquired better 
faupe, by- the loss of two thirds of their horse and footio 
the pajjsage of the Alps. 

But you have heard, perhaps, that though they are few 

^ in number, they are men of stout hearts and robust bod* 
ies ; heroes of such strength and vigor, as* nothing is a« 
ble to resist.— Mere efiigies ! Nay, shadows of men ;— . 
wretches emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cold !. bruised and battered to pieces among the roi.k» 
and craggy cliffs I their weapons broken, and their hors- 
es weak and^foundered ! Such are the cavalry, and such 
the infantry, with .which you are going to contend ; not 
enemies, but the/ragments of eijemies. There is nothing 

^ which ! more apprehend, ihan that it will be thought 
Hannibal was vanquished by the Alps, before we had 
any conflict with him^ But perhaps, it was fitting it 
should be so ; and that, with a people and a leader who 
had violated leagues and covenants^ tl.e gods tliein^elves, 
without man^s help, should begin the war, and bring it 
to a near conclusion ; and that we, uho next to the gods, 

-.have been tnjureti and oflendtid, should happily tiuish 
what they have begun. 

I need not be in any fear, that you should" suspect me 
ot saying these things merely to encuuiaij;i' you, wfiilc 

' inwardly I have a different sentiment. What hindertd 

. Qiefrom going into Spain ? That was my province,uhere 
I shduld have had the less dreaded Asdrubal, not Han- 
nibal, to deal with. But hearing, as 1 passed along the 
€aa»t of Gau^, of tiiis enemy's march, I landed my troops^ 
seat my horse forward^ and pitched my camp upon the 
Rho«)e. : A part of my cav^ry encountered and defeat- 
ed that of the enemy. My infantry not being able to 
overtake theirs, tvhichfl^d before us, I returned to my 
fleet $ and with all the expedition I could use^ in so 
long a voyage by sea. and land, am xjoroe to meet them 
t^t the foot of the Ajps; Was it then my 'inclination to 
avoid a contest with this tremendous Hannibal ? And 
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have I met with him onlj by accident and unawares? 
Or am I come ud purpose to challenge him to the core- 
bat? 1 would gladlj trv, whether the earth* within 
these twenty jears has btoaght forth a new kind of 
Carthaginians ; of whether they be the stfme sorf of men 
who fought at the iEgates^ ftnd whom, aitEryx, yaa suf- 
fered to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii per 
head ; whether this Hannibal, for labors and jouroeys, 
be as he would bethought, the rival of Hercules I'or i 
whether he be^ what his father left him, a tributary, a 
vas!»ai, a slave to the Roman people. Did not the con- 
8ciouHHess of his wicked i]eed at 8aguntum,torcnent him 
aud make him de^iperate, he won Id have some regard, if 
not to his conquered country^ yet^snrely to his own fam- 
ily, to his father's memory^ to the treaty- written with 
Amilcar's own hand. We might have starved him in 
Eryx ; we might have passed into Africa with our vic- 
torious fleet, and in a few days, have de-^troyed Cac- 
tbage At their humble supplication, we pardoned 
them ;we released them when they were closely shut tip 
without a possibility of escaping ; we made peace witn 
them when they were conquered. \Vhen they, were i 
.distressed by trie African war, we considered them, we 
treated them as a people under our protection. And 
what is the return they make for ail these favors ? 
Under the conduct of a hair-brained young, man, they 
came hither to overturn our state, and lay waste oor 
country. I could wish indeed, that it were not so 5 and 
thattbe war we are now engaged in concerned only our 
own glory, and not our preservation. But the conte^, 
at presents is not for the possession of Sicily and Sardinia 
but of Italy itself; nor is there behind us another army, ' 
which, if we should not prove the conquerors, may make 
head against our victorious enemies. There are no more 
Alps for them to pass, which might give us leisure to 
raise new forces. No, soldiers 5 here *" «^t^o* -^-^^ce 
your stand, as if you were just now b,. of 

Rome. Let every one reflect, that he has ^^» .^ ^ nd 
not only his own person, but his wif^, " * " " lis 

helpless infants. . Yet let not priva^te « a- 

lojne {lossess our minds ^ let usremeor' es 
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of the seoate and people of Rome are upon 08$ and 
that as ^our foree and courage shall oowprove^ gack 
VfiU ba th^ fortune of that citj, and of the Roiaan em- 
pire. 

YlL-^Speeeh af Ilinnihal to the Carthaginian Army^ 
on the same Occasion* 

1 KNOW not, soldier?, whether you or your prison- 
ers be encompassed by fortune, witli the stricter bonds 
and necessities. Two seas inclose you on the right and 
left ; not a ship to fly to fiir eKcaping. Before tou is the 
Po, a river broader and more rapid than the* Rhone; 
behind you are the Alps, over which, even when your 
uumbers were undiminished, you were hardly able to 
force a passage. Here, then, soldierst you must eirber 
conquer or die the very first hour jou meer the enemy. 

But the same fortune, which h^s thus laid jou under 
the necessity of fighting, has set before yimr eyes the 
BiOi»t glorious reward of victory. Should we by our 
valor, recover only Sicilv and Sardinia, which were 
ravished from our fatiiers. those would be no inconsider- 
. able prizes. Yet what are those r The wealth of Rome ; 
whatever riches she has heaped together in the spoils of 
nations,; all these with the diasters of tnero^ will be 
yours ^ The time is now come to reap the fall feconi- 
.pense of your toilsome marches over so many inountains 
and rivers, and thraagh so many nations, all of them in 
arms. T4)is is the place which fortune has afpointed^to 
be the limits of your labor ; it is here that you will finish 
jQUi* glorious warfare, and receive an ample cecompensiB 
of your completed service. For 1 would not have you 
Imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the name of 
a Roman war is great and sounding, it has often hap- 
pened, that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle ; 
and tiie most renowned kings and nations^ have by a 
small force been overtbrirwn. And if j^ou but take 
'^ away the glitter of the Roman name, what is there 
livherein they may stand in competition with you P For 
■. (to ;say notfiing of your service in war, for twenty years 
together/ with so niuch vafor and success) from the 
jS:&cj pillars of Herxuies, frem the ocean^ frcM» the ut> ^ 
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most boands of the earthy through so many nv^arlike ca- 
tioDs ol Spain and Gaul, are you not come hit ber victo- 
rious? and with whom are you now to fight? With 
raw soldiers, an undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished^ 
be*»ieged by the Gauh, the very last s'iminer; un tfrmy 
unknown to their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or bhall I, who was born, 1 might almost day« but 
certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that most 
excellent general ; Shall I. the conqueror of Spain and 
Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but which is 
still greater, of the Alps themselves—Shall I compare 
myself with this half-year's captain? A captain, before 
whom should one place the two xirmies without their 
ensigns, I am persuaded he would not know to which 
of them he is co»}sul. ^ I esteem it no smaW advantage, 
soldiers, that there is not one among you who has nut of- 
ten been an eye witness of my exploits in war; not one 
of whose valor I myself have not been a spectator, so 
as to be able to name the times and places of hia noble 
achievements : that with soldiers, whom I have a thou- 
sand times praised and rewarded, and whose pupil 1 was 
before 1 became their general, 1 shall march against an 
army of men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes I behold ail Mi 
of courage and strength. A veteran infantry.; a most 
gallant cavalry; you, my allies, most faithful and val- 
iant; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun- 
try's cause but the justest anger impels to battle, llic 
hope, the courage of assailants is always greater tiian of 
those who act upon the defensive. With hostile han- 
ners displayed you are come down upua Italy : You 
brin^ the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, fire your 
minds and spur you forward to revenge. First, they 
demand roe, that I, your general, should be delivered 
np to them ; next, all of you who had fought at the 
siege of Saguntum ; and we were to be put to de^th by 
the extremest tortures. Proud and cruel nation T Everv 
thing must be yours, and at your disposal 11 
prescribe to us with whom we shall make war, " 
we shall make peace I You are to set us boon 
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us up within hills and rivers } but yoa, joa are not te 
ob&erve the timits which jourselves have ixed ! ^'Pass. 
not ik^ Iberus." What nest ? T^iach not the Sagan- 
tioes: 8agantDra is upon the Iberus; move not a step* 
tf>war4sthat city." is it a small matter, then^ that you 
have deprived us of our ancient possessions, Sicily and 
Sardinia ? You would have Spain too. Well; we shall 
yield Spain, a«d then— you wtll pass into Africa. Will, 
pass, dtd 1 say P— This very year they ordered one of 
their consuls into Africa — the other into Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing left for us, but what we can . 
vindicate with our swords. Come on, then. Be men. 
The Romans may, with more safety^ be cowards ; they 
^lave their own country behind* them, have places of ref- 
uge to fly to^and are secure from danger in the roads 
thither; but for you, there is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well fixed in your 
minds; an4 once again, 1 say you are conquerors. 

yill. -^Speech qfjidherbal to the Roman Senat^^ impior- 
ing their ^issi&tance against Jug urt ha, . 

PatheusI 

IT U known to you, that king Miclp<^a, my fafher, on " 
his death bed, left in charge to Juj^urilia, hi?* ad»»ptecl son, 
conjunctly with my unfjttunate Ofoth4?r, Iliempsal, and 
myself, the children of his owii body, the administration 
of the kih^doin of Numidia, directing us to consider the 
senate and people Of Rome, as proprietors of it. He 
charged us to use our best endeavors to be serviceable ' 
to the Roman commonwealth, in peac<? and war; assur^ 
iDguSjthat four protection would prove to us a deience 
against alt enemies, and would be instead of armies^ 
fortifications and treasures. ^ 

White my brother and I were thinking of nothing but 
how to regulateourselvcs according to the directions of 
jour deceased father — Juguriha-»-the most infamous '4>f 
mankind I — breaking through all ties of gratitude, and 
'of common humanity, and trampling on the authontv of 
^ the Roman coima on wealthy procured the murder of*^my 
'tin fortunate brother, and has driven. mp 'from my throne 
und native country, though he knows I Inberi^ ii-oth my 
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godfather Masinissa, and 017- father Micipsa, tiie 
triendship and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my dis- 
tressful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my mis- 
fortunes are heightened by the consideration— that I find 
myself obliged to solicit your assistance. Fathers, for the 
services flone you bjr my ancestors^ not for any I have 
t>een able to render jou in my own person. Jugor^ha 
has put it out of my power to deserve any thing at your 
hands ; and has forced me to be burthensome, before I 
coald be useful to you. And yet^ if 1 had no plea but 
niy undeserved misery — a once powerful prince, the de- 
scendant ofa race of illustrious monarchs, now, withoat 
any faults of my own, destitute of every support, and re- 
duced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance a- 
fainst an enemy who has seised my throne and my 
ingdom — ifmv Unequalled distresses were alt i had to 
plead-^it would become the greatness of the Roroaa 
commonwealth, the arbitress of the world, to protect the 
injured, and to check the triumph of daring wickedness 
over helpless innocence.— But to provoke yonr ven- 
geance to the utmost, Jugurtha hi9 driven me from the 
very dominions, which the senate and the people of 
iBome gave to my ancestors $ and from which^ my grand- 
father and my father, under your umbrage, expelled Sy- 
phax and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fathenr, your kind- 
ness to our family is defeated ; and Jugiirtha, in injm> 
ing me throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince! O cruel reverse of fortune ! ® 
father Micipsa 1 Is this the consequence ot yonr gene- 
rosity $ that he whom rour goodness ratified to an equali- 
ty with your own children, shduld be the murderer of 
your children ? Must, then, the royal house of Nomidia 
always be a scene of havqck and blood P White Carthji^ 
rer^ained, we suffered, as was to be expected, all sorts 
of hardships from their hostile attacks; our enemy 
near $ our only powerful ally, the Boman commonwealth, 
at a distance. While we were so circumstanced, we. 
^were always in arois and in action. When that scoui^ 
of Africa was no more, we congratulated pursetves on 
itl^e prospect of estftblisbed peace. But instead Jof peaces 
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bebofj tbekingdom^of Numidia drenci>ed with rojal 
/ blood $ and the only saryiviog sod of Us Iate.kii)g^ flj^ 
ing from an adopted p)urderer, and seeking that safety . 
in foreigo part9, which he cannot command io his owa 
kingdom. 

, Whither— Oh! Whither shall I fly ? If I return to 
therojal palace of my ancestors^ my father's thi^ne is 
sei^^ed by the murderer of my brother. What can I 
there <^xpect, but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, 
iD my bloody tboiie handi ^luch are now reeking with . 
my brother's I if 1 were to fiy fbr refuge or assistance 
to any other court— ^from what, prioce can 1 hope for 
grotectioo, if the Roman commonwealth give me up? 
fVommy own familyor friends, 1 have no expectations. 
My roy&l'father is-no more. He js beyond the reach 
of violence^ and out of hearings of the complaints of his' 
iinhapfm son.' Were my brother alive^.our mutual 
^sympathy wiwfd be some alleviation* But he is hurried^ 
out of lifcfi in hisveaHj youth, by tho very hand^ which 
should have been the last ta injure any of the royal fam« 
ily of' Numidia; The bloody Jugurtha has butchered 
ail whom he suspected to be in my interest. Some 
have been destroyed by the lingering torment of the* 
cross. Others have been given a prey to wild beasts» 
and their anguish made the sport of men» more cruel 
than wild beastsr If there be any yet alive, fhe^ are 
shut up in duBgeonSf there to drag out a life, more intoU 
emble than death itself. ^ 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexam* 
pled distresses of a prince^ who is, by the cruelty of ar- 
: wickod intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. 
.Xietnot the crafty insinuations of him who returns mur- 
der for adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do not 
listen to the wretch who has butchered the son and rela- 
tions of a kin^, who gavjo him power to sit on the same 
throne with his own sons* . I have been informed that* 
be labors* by his emissaries, to prevent your determin- 
ing any thing against him in his absence; pretending 
that I fl^agnily my distress, i)^nd might for himhavestai^ 
,. ifi peace in my own kingdom. But if ever the timer 
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comes, wbeB the doe veAgeftf»ee fip^m aiiove shall over- 
take biBK be v^ill then dissiemble us I da. llien he -who 
now, hardened in « iekedoeas, triiHnphs aver those wbom 
hig violence ha9 laid low, will, m hi» turo, feel distress, 
aod sufller for his impioiM iogratiiude to tny father, and 
his blood thirsty cruelty to raj brother* 

Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh I dearest to bit 
hfeart — DOW gone forever from my sight I but wbj should 
1 lament bi^ death P He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life aad kingdom* atoiiee> by tfa«ve« 
ry person, who onght <o have been the first to hazard his 
own life in defence of any one of Mieipsa's family I But 
as things are, my brother is not so much depcived of 
these comforts, as. delivered frem terror, from flight, 
from eiile, and the endless train of miseries, which fea^* 
der life to me a burden. He lies full low, gored widi 
wounds, aad festerii>g in his own blood* Bat he lies in 
peace. He feels pone of the miseries whidh rend my 
soul with agony and distraction, while I am set up a 
spectacle to all mankind, of the uncertainty of humaa 
atlairs* So far from having it in my power to revenge 
Lis death, I am net master of the meaos of securing my 
own life. So far from being in a condition to defend mj 
kingdom from the viblcnce of the usurper, 1 am obliged 
to apply for foreign protection for my own persoSb 

Fathers! Senators of Rome! The arbiters of tlie 
world !— Toyou I fly for refuge from the murderous fii- 
ry of Jugurtha. By your aftection for. your children., 
by your love for your country, by your own virtues^ by 
the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, by all that is 
sacred, and all that is dear to you, deliver a wretched 
prince from undeserved, unprovoked injury $ and save 
the kingdom of Nomidia, which is your own property^ 
from being the prey of violence, usurpation ana cruelty 
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IX^^Speeeh of Cdnuleius to the Consuls^ in which hs^ 
Anmnds that the Bkbeians may be admitted into th^ 
Bonmiship^ and tfiat the Laws prohibiting Patricians - 
and Flebemm from intermarrying^ may be repealed. 

WHAT an insult upon os is this? If we are not to 
rich as the Patricians, are ive not dtizens oF Rome as 
well asthej ^InbabitaQts of the same coantrj ?>— Mem*- 
bers ^' the same community ? The nations bordering up-* 
on Rome, and even strangers more remote, are admitted, 
not ool jT to marriage with us, but to what is of much 
greater importance^^the freedom of the citjr# Are we,- , 
Eecause we are commonersf to t>e worse treated than 
alrangers ? And when we demand that the people majr 
be free to bestow their offices and dignities on whom they 
please, do we ask any tiling unreasonable or new ? JD^ 
we claim more than their original inherent ri^ht ? What 
occasion* then, for all this uproar, as if the universe were 
falling to ruin ? They were just going to lay violent- 
bands upon m^ in the^enate house.' 

What ! Must this empire j then, be unavoidably over-- 
turned ! Mast Rome of necessity sink at once, ,ifa Pie-/ 
beian, worthy of the office, should be raised to the con- 
sulship ? The Patricians, I am persuaded, if they could^ . 
would deprive you of the common iight.; It certainly 
offends them that you breathe, that» you speak, that you 
have the shapes of men. Nayv bat to make a commoner 
ft consul, would be, say they, a most enormous thing.-— 
Nama PmnpiUus, howevervwitho^t being so much as a 
Roman citi!^zen, was made king .of Rome« Tiie elder 
Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheless 
placed upan the throne, Servins Tutlius, the son of a 
captive woman, {no body knows who his father was) ob« 
tained the kingdom, as the rewards of his wisdo0 and 
viftae^ III those days no man in whom virtue shone 
censpicuous, was. rejected or despised on account of his 
race aiid de^^cent. And did the state prosper the less foi: 
that ? Were not these strangers the very bestof all otflr 
kings ^ And supposing, now, that a Plebeian, shauld-, 
hai^ their talents and merit; would he be sut&red te^- 
gav^mnaf 

%^9 
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But, *•«?« 6nd^ tbat, upon the al>olttion' 4)f the regal 
power, no commoner was chosen to the consulate.''^— . 
And, what of that r Before Nuraa's time, there were no 
pontiffd in Rtime. Before Servius TuHius^s dajs^ there 
was no ceosQft, no division ef the people into classes aoii 
j&enturies. Who ever heard of consnla before the ex- 
pui«»ion of Tarquin the proud P Dictators, i^e all knoVf 
-are of modern invention j and so are the officers of tri- 
bunes, sediles, qusestors. Within tiiese ten years ve 
have made decemvirs, and we have unmade them, h 
nothing to be done but what has been 4one before PTbM 
very law, forbidding marriages of Patricians with Plebe- 
ians^ Is not that a new thins P Was there any such law 
before thedecem\irs enacted it P And a most shameful 
one it is in a free state. Such marriages^ it seeins, will 
taint the pure blood of the nobility ! Why if they think 
so, let them take care to mateh their sisters, and dauf^ 
terswith men of their own sort* No Plebeiaa will d« 
violence to the daughter of a Patrician*. Thpse ace ex-^ 
ploits for our prime nobles. There is no need to fear 
that we shall force any body into a contractor nvarriagef. 
3ut, to make an express law to pr^hitht marriages ol 
JPatricians with Plebeians, What is this but to show the ' 
utmost contempt of us, and to declare ene part of th^ 
community to be impure and uncieaai. 

They talk to us of the confusion, there woi^ld beio* 
familiesVif this statute should b& repealed. I wonder 
they don?t makea law against a comraDnei;'s living near 
a nobleman, going the same road thalt be is going or be* 
ing present at the same feast, or appearing in the. same 
market place. They might as well pretend that these 
things make confusion in families, as that, intermarriages- 
will do it Does not every one know that the cbildreo 
will be ranked according to the quality (^ their fatheiv 
let him bea Patrician or a Plebeian fin shorty it is iiian<- 
.ifestenough that we have nothing in viewy but to be 
treated as men and citizens; nor can they who oppose 
eur demand have any motive toit,b|ittheJoveof domi- 
neering* Iwould fain know ofjoU; consuls and Patri- 
cians, IS the sovereign power in the people of Rome, or 
in you ? J hope you will allow^ that the peoplt^^ caPt at 
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%e\r pleasore^ either make a law or repeal ene. Aodh 
will yfovtn then, aa 900a as any law is proposed to them, 
pretend to iist them immediately for the war, and hin- 
der thmn from giving, thetr. suftrages, by- leading them 
into the field? 

» Hear me consvh. Whether the newsoftbe war you 
talk of be trne, or whether it be only a false rumor, 
spread abroad for nothing bat a color to send the peo* 
pleotttt)f the city : I declare, as a tribune^ that this peo- 
ple, who have already so often spilt their blood in our 
country's cause, are again ready to ann. for its defence 
* attd its glory, if they may b©^ restored to their natur^ 
rights, and' you will no longer treat us like strangers in 
our own ooufitry; but if you account us unworthy of 
your alliance^ by intermarriages; ifyoti will not suffer 
^the entrance to the chief offices in the state to be opf a 
'tot all persons of merit, indifferently, but will confine 
your choice of nudist rates to the Senate alone*-talk of 
wars as much as e^er you. please— paint in yjour ordina^ 
rjr discourses, the league and power of our eaemies, ten 
iimes more dreadftii than you do now— -I declare, that 
» this people, whom you so muoh despise, and to whom, 
' you are nevertheless indebted for all your victories, shall 
"" never more enlist themselveso^not a man of them shall 
take arms— not a man of them shall expose his life for 
; imperious lords, with whom, he can neither share the 
dignities of the state, nor in private life have any alll- - 
.anceby marriage^ 

X.-^Speeeh of Junius. Brutus^ ot^r th^ dead Bod^ of' 
Lucretia. 

YES^noble lady, J swear by this blood, which was^. 
; once so^pure, and which nothing but royal villan^ could 

have polluted, that! will pursue Lucioa Tarquinius the 
^proud; his wicked^wtfe and their children, with fire and 
i tword; nor will 1 ever suffer any of that -family, or of 
r-any other whatsoever, to be kins, m Rome. Ye gods, I 
Lvtall you to witness this my oath T— There, Romans, turn 
L your eyes to that aad spectacle— the daughter ofXncre- 
:tiu8^ Gollatinu«'s wife-^she died by her own hand. See. 

^re a noble lad J9 whom the lust of aTarqoin redacetl ' 
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to the neeessity of being her own executioner, to attest 
her innocence. Hospitabl? entertained by her, at-a^ 
kineman of her hosband's, SextnS) the perfidiooa gnett 
became her brutal rartsher. The chaste^ the gefierou 
Lticretia, could not survive the insult. 61ortie>ci9 weoi'- 
an ! But once only treated as a alave, she thoaght life no ^ 
lOnaer to be endured. Lucretia, as a woman, disdained 
a lite that depended on a tyrant's will $ and shall wt^ 
shall men, with such an example before oof eyes, and' 
after five and twenty jears of ignoinlaious eervHade—- 
ahall we, through a fear of dying, defer one single io- 
alant to assert our liberty? No, Romaas, now is the 
time 1^— the favorable moment we have so long waited - 
for, is come. Tarquin is not at icome. Ttie Patricians 
are at the head of the eoterprize. The city is abundant- 
ly provided with men, arms, and all things necessary^-^ 
There is nothing wanting to secure the succeas, if oar 
own courage does not fail us. And shall those warriors 
who have ever been so brave when foreign enemies were 
to be subdued, or when conquests were "to be made to 
gratify the ambition and avartee of a Tarquin, be then* 
only cowards, when they are to deliver themselves from 
slavery ?«— Some of you are perhaps intimidated by the 
army which Tarquin how-commands. The soldiers yo«r 
Imagine, will take the part of their general. Banish so 
groundless a fear. The love of liberty is natural to all: 
men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight^ 
of oppression, with as quick a sense as you that are iftt 
Rome I tliey will as eagerly seize the occasion ofthrow*- 
iog oft' the yoke. But let us grant that there are some- 
among them, who through baseness of spirit, or a bad • 
education, will be disposod to ^vor the tyrant. The- 
number of these can be but small, and we have means • 
sufficient In our hands to reduce thedi to reason. They- 
have left us hos^tages roorte dear to them than life.^- 
Their wives, their children, their fathers^ their mothers, 
are here in the city. Courage, Romans, (hegoda an ' r 
OS ;-^thoae gods, whose temples and alters the im|~ s 
Tarquin had profaned, by sacrifices and libations, r e 
* witti polluted hands, polluted with blood, and with i i-- 
beriesa unexpiattd crimes committed against his aatr- % 
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*-^e gorfs, who protected oar forefathers— je genii, 
who watcb for the preservation aod |[lory of Rome, do 
jott inspire ns with courage and Qnanimtty in the glori* 
ouaxaose, and we will to our last breathy defend jour 
worship, from all profanation ! 

XL^^Demostkines to the Mkenians^ ejt^citmg them to ' 
prosecute the H^ar against Philip* 

WHEN I compare, Athenians, the speeches of some 
amongst ns, with their actions, I am at a loss to recon- 
cile what! see with what I bear. Their protestations 
are foil of zeal against the public enemy i but their 
measures are so inconsistent, that all their professions 
become suspected. By confounding you with a variety 
of projects, they perplex your resolutions ; and lead you 
frof^ executing what is in your power, by engaging you 
in schemes not reducible to practice. . 
^ 'Tts true, there was a time, when we were powerful 
f Dough, not only to defend our own borders, and protect 
our atKes> but even to invade Philif^ m his own domin- 
ions. Yes, Athenians, there was such a juncture ; i 
remember it well. But, by neglect of proper opportu- 
nittes^ we are no lon^r in a situation to be invaders f it 
lyiJl be well for us, if we can provide for our own dc* 
fence, and our allies. Never did any conjuncture require 
10 much prudence as this. However, 1 should not des* 
pairotseasonable remedies, had I the art to urevail with 
jrou to be unanimous in right measures. The opportu- 
nities which havc^so often escaped us, have not been lost 
through ignorance or want of judgment, but through 
Negligence op\reachery. If 1 assu#ne, at this time, 
pftore tb^ ordinary liberty of speech, 1 conjure you to 
ioffer patiently thuse truths, which have no other end 
butyoor.own good. You have too many reasons to be 
Itnsibl^ bow much you have suffered b^ hearkening to 
Sycophants. 1 shall, therefore » be plain, in laying be- 
fore yoo the grounds of past miscarriages, in order to 
correct you in youp future conduct. 

You may remember it is not above threeor four years 
(iace we had the news of Philip's laying ^i^ to the for- 
tress, of Juno,, in Thrace, it wa9^ as i thinki in Octix*. 
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berwe reeeifed this iDtelligeoce. We voted an imme- 
diate aupplj of threescore talents $ forty men of war 
were ordered to sea ; and so zealous were we, that, pre- 
ferring the necessities t)f the state to our Yerj hws, osr 
citizens above the age of five and forty years, wen 
commanded to servie. What followed ? A whole year 
was speat idly, without any thing done; and it was hot 
in the third month, of the following year, a littie after 
the celebration of the feast of Ceres, that Charademus 
set sail, furnished with no more than five talents, and ; 
ten galleysf not half manned. 

A rumor was spread that Philip was sick. That nr« 
mor was followed by another-^that Philip was dead. 
And then, as if alt danger died with him, yon dropjped 
yojir preparations ; whereas then, then was your time 
toippish and be active ; then was ypur time to secure 
yourselves and confound him at once. Had your res« i 
solutions, taken with so much heat, been as warmly sec- 
onded by action, you had then been as terrible to Phil* 
ip, as Philip, recovered^ is nnw to you. ^ To what 
purpose* at this tidne, the^ -reflections r What is dons < 
cannot be unddne.^' But by your leave, Athenians, 
^ough past moments are not to ne recalled, past errors < 
may be repeated* Have we not, now, a fresh provoea* ' 
tion to war P Let the memory of oversights, by which 
yon have suffered so much, instruct you to be more Vfg* 
ilant in the present danger. If the Olynthians are not I 
instantly succored, and with your utmost eflfbrts, yoo 
become assistants to Philip, and serve him more efftc* 
tually than he can help himself. 

It is not, surely necessary to warn youy that votei' 
alone can be of no consequencev HAd your resolutto>iis; 
of themselves, the virtue to compass what you intend, 
we should not see them multiply every day, as they doi 
and upon every occasion, with so littie eflTect $ nor wooM 
Philip be in a condition to brave and aftront us in thii' 
manner. Proceed then, Athenians, to support vov 
deliberations with vigor. You have heads capable d 
advising what is best $ you have judgment and experi'i 
ence to discern what is right ; and you have power mui i 
t^portnoity to execute what you . determine. Whtt< 
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tiBie go proper for action ? What octesion so bappj P 
And when can joa hope for such another, if this be aeg^ 
lected ? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, insult- 
ed Tott in Thrace ? Does he not, at this instant, straiten 
anJ invade jour confederates* whom jou have tolemnly 
sworn to protect P Is he not an implacable enemy P A 
jhitbtess ally P The usurper of provinces to which he 
has no title nor pretence P A stranger, a barbariani. a 
tjrrant P And, indeed, what is he not P 
^ Observe, I beseech you, men of Athens, how different 
your conduct appears, from the practices of vour ances- 
ters* They were friends to truth and plain dealing, and 
detested flatteryand servilctcompliance. By unanimous 
consent, they continued at-biters of all Grcrace, for tiie 
space of fortjftve years, without interruption $ a put>lic 
lifnd of no less than ten thousand talents, was ready for 
aiij emergency.; they exercised over the kings of Mace- 
don, that authority which is due to barbarians ; obtained 
teth by sea and land, in their own persons, frequent and 
signal victories ; and, by their noble exploits, transmit* 
mio posterity an immortal memory of their virtue, su- 
perior to the reach of malice and detraction. It is fe 
liiem we owe that great number of public edifices, by 
tvhich the city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the 
tworld in beauty and magnificence, it is to them we 
owe so many stately temples, «o richly embellished, but 
id^ove all, adorned with the spoils of vanquished ene« 
^ies. But visit 4he»r own private habitations ; visit the 
4iouses of Aristides, Miitia^es,or any ether of those pat- 
riots of antiquity $ yon will find nothing, not the least 
mark or ornament, to distinguish them from their neigh- 
bors. They took part in the governmenty not to enrich 
tiiemselves, but the public ; they had no" scheme oram« 
^ftionbut for the publici nor knew any interest, but 
%r the public. It was by a close and steady applicatif>ii> 
to the general eood of their country, by an exemplnrj 
}nety towards the immortal gods, by a atriet faith and 
^'eligious honesty betwixt man and man, and a modera* 
^on always uniform^ and of a piece, they established Uiat 
^putation, which remains to- this day, and wiii last te 
utmost posterity. 
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Sttcb, men of Athens, were your ancestors ; so glo- 
rious in the eve of the world ; so boantifol and QiQnifi«. 
cent to their country ; so sparing, so modest, 90 self-de- 
nyinfr to themselves. What resemblance can we find 
in the present generation, of these great men P At a 
time when your ancient competitors have left you a clear 
fitasce ; when the Lacedemonians are disabled ; the The- 
bans employed in troubles of their own ; when no ether 
state whatever is in a condition to rival or molest yoa ; 
in short, when jou are at full liberty ; when jou have, 
the opportunity and the power to become once more the 
gole arbiters of Greece ; you permit, paitentlj, whole 
provinces to be wrested from you ; you lavish the public 
money in sc^dalous and obscure uses ; you suffer your, 
allies to perish in time of peace, whom you preserved in 
time of war : and to sum up all, you yourselres, by 
your mercenary court, and^ servile resignation to the 
will and pleasure of designing insidious leader89:abet,en'' 
courage and strengthen the most dangerous and formid- 
able of your enemies. Yes, Athenians, 1 repeat it, you 
yjoursel ves are the contrivers of your own ruin* Lives 
there a man who bas confidence enough to deny it ? — 
Let him arise and as^gn, if he can, any other cause of 
the f^uccess and prosperity of Philip. 'V But,** you re- 
ply, <' what Athens may fiave lost in reputation abroad^ 
abe has gained ia sp'endor at home. Was there ever a 
greater appearaoce nif prosperity? A greater face of 
plenty f Is not the city enlarged f Are not the streets 
neiter paved, houses repaired and beautified ?"-r- A way 
With such trifles: shall I be paid with counters? An 
old square new vaoiped up ! A fountain ! An aqueduct ! 
Are these acquisi dons to brag of? Cast your eye upon 
the magi strate^> under whose mioiatrv you boast these 
precious improvements. Behold the despicable creature 
raised, all at once, from dirt to opulence ; from the low 

. est:obscurity to the highest honors* Have noisome of 
these upstarts built private houses and aeats, vieing with 

tbe most sumntuous. of our publrc palaces ? And bow 
have their fortunes and their power increased, but as tbc 
comaion wealth has been ruined and impoverished ? 
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To what ^re we to impute these disorders f And to 
what cause assign the decay of ^ state, so powerful and 
flourishing in past times ? the reas^on is plaio — ^I'h* 
servant is now become the master. The magistrate was 

,then su|3servieQt to the people ; punishments and jre- 
Mards were properties of the people ; all howors, dig- 
nities and preferti^ents, were disposed b^ the voice i^nd 
favor of the people ; but the magistrate now has usurp- 
ed the right of the people, and exercises an arbitrary au- 
tUoritj over his ancient and natural lord. You, misera- 
ble people I (the mean whiie without monej, without 
friends) from being the ruler, are become the servant $ 
from being the master, the dependent ; happ^ that these 
governors, into whose hands jou have thus resigned 
jour own power, ar^so gocTd and so gracious as to con- 
tinue your poor allowance to see plajrs. 

Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this leth- 
argj, you would>^ssume the ancient freedom and spirit 

. of jour fathers i ^ jou would be jour own soldiers 
aad jour own comin^nders, conliding no longer jour 
alfairs in foreign or mcrcenarj hands 5 if jou would 
charge jourselves with jour own' defence, emplojing a- 

Tjroad, for the public, what jou waste in unproiitable 
pleasures at home ; the world might, once .more, behold 
jou making a figure worthj of Athenians. ''Vou 
would have us then (jou saj) do service in our armies, 
,. |Q ourownperi^ns ; and for so doing, jou would have 
tjie pensions we receive/in timeof peace. accepted as paj 
in ihjte. of war. Is it thus we are to understand jou ?'* 
r-Yes, Athenians, His mj plain meaning. I would make 
it a standing rule, that no person, great or little, should 
.J)c the better for the public monej, who should grudge 
lo employ it for the public service. Are we in peace ? 
The public is charged with joursubsi^ten-ce. Are we in 
war, or luider a necessity at tiils time, to enter into a 
war ? Let yeur gratitude oblige jou to accept, as pay, * 
in defence of jour benefactors, what jou receive, in 
peace, as mere bountj.— Thus, without anj innova- 
tion i without altering or aboiishiiig anj thing, but per- 

.nicioas- novelties, introduceiJ for the encouragement of 
sloth and idleness ; bj co^vertiog only, for the future, 
the same funds, for the use of the serviceable, which are 
29 
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upenf, at present upon the unprofitable % jou may t)c 
well served in jour armies; }'Our troops* regular! j paid j 
justice duly administert/d; llie public revenues reformed 
and increased ; and every member of the commonwealth 
rendered usefyl to his C(»untry, according to U'i& age and 
ability, without any further burthen to the state* 

This, O men of Athens, is vhat my dutj prompted 
in e to represent to you upon ttiis occasioa. Ma j the 
Gods itispii e you, to determine upon such measures, as 
may be most expt;dient for the particular and general 
good of our couiiiry ! 

XII.— t7z/j».'/?r to the inferior Deities^ forbidding th^m to 
take any Part in the Contention beiiceentJte Greeks 
and Trojans, — Homer. - 

AURORA, now, fair daughter of the dawn. 
Sprinkled with n sy hghi the dewy lawn ; 
When J veconven'd ihe senate cf the skies. 
Where riigii'Olini; us* ci< udy topj* arise.* 
The sircot gods Imavvtuisiierice broke; 
The heavens, atttntive, trer ivb ed as he spoke :— * - 
•* Celestial stares ! Inia.oit:! g.ds ! Give eaj: 
Hear our decrees ; and rev'rence v/hat ye Iiear : . * 

The fix'd decree, \Nhich not iill J ea^en can move ; 
Thou f^e fulfil it : aiid >e pov'trs a|>prove. 
What giKl shall enter } on fi rbidden field. 
Who yit ids assistdiice cv but wills to yield ; 
Back to the skies, with shame he shalJ b- driven, 
Gash*d with disnc nest wounds, the sccrn of beaven i 
Or, from our sacred hill, with tury thi-owny . 
Deep in dte dark Tartareaii gulf shall groan ; 
With burning chains iix'd to the brazen floors. 
And lock'd by hell's inexcrabte doers : 
As far Ueneatb th* infernal centre hurl'd 
As from that centre to th' etheriai world* 
Let each, submissive, dread these dire abcdes. 
Nor tempt the vengeance cf the god ot gqds. 
Jieagxie all your forces, then, ye powers above^ 
^, Your strength unite against the might of Jove. 
Let down our golden everlasting chain, 
Whose sir? ing embrace holds heaven, atid earth and iniulik 
btrive all of mortal and immcatal birth. 
To drag, by th:s, the ihund'rer down to eart*- 
Ve sti ite in vain. It 1 but stretch th;s hanri 
1 heave the gods, the ocean and tl^e 1( 
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I fix the ch^un to great Olympus* height. 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight. 

Forsuch IreigD unbounded and libove: 

And such are men, and gods, compai'd to Jove. 

XUI. — Mucas to Queen Qdo. fpving' an Account "fihe Sack 
ofTioy — Virgil. 

ALL were atteniive to the godlike man, ^ 

When irom his lofty couch, he thus beg in : — 
Great Qiiv en \ VViia' you command n e lo relate 
Renev s ihe sad renrjeii»braiice of 0;»r fate ; 
An empire fmm its old ft undaiions rent. 
And every woe thp Troj tus undei-»vent ; 
A populous ci y made a desert place ; 
All that 1 saw and jjart-cf which 1 was. 
Not e'en the hardest of our fsKS cou'd hear,' 
Nor stern Uiyoses tell without a tear. 

'T was now the dead of night, when sleep repaU*a 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minifs v»ith cares, 
W hen Hector's ghost before my sight appears : 
Shrouded in blo«d he stood, and bath'd in teafs: 
Siich as when, by the fierce Ptlides slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragg'd him o'er the?plain» 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the pierc'd limbs ; his body black with dutf . 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant, in ^a<aan spoils; ^ '. 
Or him* who made the faintine Greeks retire, . 
Hurling amidst their fleets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted stiff wuh gore ; 
Thegh-astly wounds he for hisco«niry boje, 
Kow streamed afresh. 
.. I wept to see the visicnary man ; 
t " And, whilst my li auce continued thus began ; 

" O light of Trojans, and support of TrtiV, 
Thy father's champion, and toy country's joy \ 
O long expected by thy fi-iends ! From whence 
Art thou so late returned to our defence f 
Ala$ ! what* wounds are these ? What new disgrace 
Deforms^the manly honors of thy face ?'* 

The spectre groaning from his inmost breast 
This warning, in theae mournful Words expressed. 

" Hasie, goddess born ! Escape by timely flight,, 
The flames and horrors of this tatal night, 
Thy foes already have possessed our wall ; 
Troy nodtlrom high, and totters to her falK 
"Knough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
Ijkuoush tci coyAt.r j> aM*t.a 0j(j9Ales5 fem^. 
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* ^. , •» 

Jf by a mortal arm my father's thrcnc 

C( iild have bi en sav'd — ihis arm Uie feat had done. 
• Troy now cornmtnds lo ihee lier future siate, ! 

And gives lier gOwS cuciipaiiions of iliy late ; 

Uudci their un:brage ho|>e for happitr walls. 

And fuilow where ihy various fortune calh/* 

He said, and bn ught from forth the sacred choir, 

'ihe gods a!iH re'ics of ih' immortal fire. 

Now pt als of shcuts came thuiurhng from afar. 

Cries, Uu tat , and loud iament, and mingled war. 

'I'he noihc approaches, though our palace stood i 

' Alo; f from streets embosom'd close with wood ; ! 

Louder and louder still i hear th* alarms \ 

Ofh innan cries aistinct, and clashing arms. 

Fear broke my EluoTibers. 

Ir mount ihe terrace ; Uience the town survey^ 
' Andhbten what the sweilng S)unds convey. 

Then Hectoi 's taith was manitesily clearM ; 

And Grecian traud in open light appear'd. 

Tiie palace of Dciophobusabcends i 

In smoky fi^mes, and caiches on his friends. i 

Ucalegon burns next ; the :-ea!> are bright 

W ith bplendorsnot their own,and shine with sparkling light.. 
New clamors and new clangors now ari'je, i 

The tl'umpets' voice, with agonizing cries, < 

With phrtnzy sciz'd, 1 run to meet th* alarms, * 

Hesolv'd on death, resolv'd to die in arms. 

iiutfirs.- to gather frkndi, with whom t' oppose. 

If foitune lavor'd and repel the foes, " 

,. Bv eoarage rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 

With sense of h jnor and revenge inspired. 
Pancheus, A pollifs priest, a sRcred name, 

Hctd scap*d the Grecian swords and pass'd the flimc : 

VVitn relics L;aded, to my doors he fled, * 

And by the hand his tender grandson led. 
*' What hope, () Pantheus? Whither can we run ? 

Whey'e make a >t ;nd ? Or, Wliat can > et be dune ?" 

Scarce had I spke, whfH Puni hens, witl^ a groa», - , 

•* Troy is no more ! Her glories now are gone, 

The tatal day, th' appoiuied hour is come, 

When wrathful Jove s irrevocable doom • j 

Transfei s tiie Tnjan state to Grecian hands : J ] 

Our ci y's wrapt in flames ; the foe commands. 

To several p.^sts their parties they divide ; 

Some block the narroiv streets ; some scour thfe wide. 

Tue bold they ksii ; th* un vai-y the/ saq)rise ; 

Who figh:s meets death, and cjeath finds hun whof 



^ 
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tIV,^Moloth, the fallen AngeL to the infrttal fiftvfetB, ifp- 
citing them to renew the W^/— MiLTOM. 

. MY sentence is for open war. Ofwiks 
M« Te uoexpert, I boast not ; then let those 
Contrive who need : or when they need, not now. 
For whUe. they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Miltions. that stand in arms^ and longing wait 

She signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
cav'n's fugitives, and ^, t XXitit dwelling place . 
Acct^pt this dark opprobrious den of shame. 
The prison, of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay? No, let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at onr.e, 
O'er heaven's high^towers to force resbtless wa^. 
Turning our tortures i.to horrid arms, ^ 

Against the tort'rer ; when, to meet the noise *. 

Ot his almighty engine* he shall hear 
Infernal thundtr ; and far lightning, see, 
Bluck fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his augers— and hts throne iiself, 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire,- 
His own invented torments^ But perhaps. 
The way seems difi^cultand steep to hcale,. 
X^Y^th upright* wing, against a higher fee. 
Let such bethmk them, if tlie sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native sent ; desceht and fall 
To us is adverse. Wlio but felt of late, 
^ When tht fierce foe hung on our broken rear « 
' insulting, and pursued us> through the deep 
With what compulsion and laborious flight, 
We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then, 
Th' event is fear'd. Should we again provdtc ♦ 

Our stronger* some wtirse way his w path may finq,- 
To our destruction ; if there be in hell, 
tear to be worse destroyed : What can be wofSe, ^ 
■h Than to dwell hercj driven out frona bliss, condcmn'(J^ 
In this abtiorred deep to utter woe;' 
Where pain of unexiinguishable fire, 
Must es^rcise us without hope of end. 
The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the tort'ring hour 
Calls us to penance ? More destroy'd tfean thus 
We should be quite ab-jlish'd and expire. *- 

What fear we then t What doo})t we to ini.^itse' 
Hi* utmost ire ? Which to the heiphi er.rag^i 
Wm either qtiite consume us, and reduee* 
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To nothing thfb essential, (happier fai% > 
Than miserable»tto have eternal beiog) 
Or if our &ub tancc be ind^i^d^ivioe. 
And cavin >t cease to b^rwe arc at worst 
On his side n »thia9f ; and by proof we feel . ^ 
O It power suflBcient to disturb his heaven* 
An' I with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Tho igh inaccessible, \\\& fatal throne ; 
Whicn, if not victory, is yet revenge. ^ 

XV^^Sfieech of Belial, advUing Peace, — 1b« 
ISHOl^LD be much for open war, O peers, 
* As not behind in hate, if what was urg*d ' 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 
D.d not dissuade the most, and u^tm to cast 
'* O ninouscoTijecture on the whole success ; 
When he who most excels in feats of arms^. 
In what he counsels, and in what excels, 
Mistrustful, grounds bis courage on despair 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
First, what revenge ? The towers of heaven arc fill'4 
With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep 
Incamp their lemons ; or, with obscure wing. 
Scout far and widei into the realm of night, * 

Scomicg surprise. Or could we break our way 
Bv force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection, to OMifbuiid 
Hea w:^^ purest light— yet our great eReiny» 
AU incorruptible, would on his throne, * - i 

Sit unpolluted ; and th' etherial mould. 
Incapable of staiR, would soon e^pel " 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Vjctorioiis. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat desp.'iir. We ni«s»- exasperate 
T'l* alnni^hty vie- or to spend all his rage. 
And that must end us ; that must be our ciir *^ 
T be no more. Sad fate \ For who would lobC» 
Though full ri pain, tlus intellectual being, 
•ThoM^ th(mg:hts ^hat wai«der through eternity^ 
T': ptrish ra i ht r, swallow *d up and lost • 
In the ^ ide wrmb of uncreated night* * 
Devoid of sense and motion } And who luiows^ 
Let this be good, whether our angry fat 
,Can give it, or will ever } How he can. 
Is d. uhiful ; that he never will is sure. 
Will he, so wise let loose at once his m^ 
Bebke through impoteQce^^or unaware^ 
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't'o give his enemies their wish, and en^ "' , 

Them in his anger, v/hma his anger ^ves ' 

To punish endless ? Wherefore cease we then ? 
! Say they who coimsei war, ^e fire' decreed, 

ReservM and destin'd' to eternal woe > 

Whatever doing, what can sNe sufi^r more, 

WImU can .we suffer worse f Is this then Worse, 

Thnd sitting, thus ojosulting, thus in arms? 

What whe^ defied amain, pursued and struck ^ 

With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
. The deep to shelter us f This heh then seem'd * 

A refiigtfrom those wounds ; or when we lay 

Chaln'd on the burning lake? That^sure was worse* 

Wnat if the b «ath that kindled those grim fires, ^i 

. Awak'd should blow them mto sev«nfoul rage, -; ! 

And plunge us in the flames ? or from above i; 

Should intermit' ed vengeance arm again *'' 

His red r.gh. h- hd to « jague us ? What if all 

Her stores woi-e ofien'd >ind ihis firmament 

Of hell sho.ald spout her cataracts of fire ? 

Imp^deni horrors, throai'ning hKle>us fall 

0<:eday ui;on ur heads ; while we perhaps. 

Designing or exhoring glorious war. 

Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd 

Each on his rock transfix'd, the sport and prey 

O wrtcking whirlwinds, or forever sunk ; 

Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; ' 

There to converse' W'th everlasting groans, . 

worsen 



.alike ' ' 

My vdce dissuades;- 



• SECTION V. 

DRAMATIC PIECES. 



I. DIALOGUES. - 

I,— BeZcowr and S^ocfcireW.— West Ikdiak* 

^ Stock. ]Vf B. BELCOUR, I am rejoiced to gee yo« 5; 
TWi 4re welcome to Eoglaiid. r 

jErei. 1 thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwcll. Yoti 
and 1 have long conversed at a distance 5 now we are 
met; tod the pleasure this meeting givea n^e, amply 
compensates for the perils i haf« run througb m ac- 
coniplishing it.' 

Stock. What perils, Mr. Belcftur? I could not haTe 
though* yoD would hat'e met with a bad passage at thi» 
time o*y ear. 

BeL Nijr did we. Gourier hke, wc came posting t« 
your shores, upon the pinions of the swiftest gales tbat 
evefblew. U is upon English ground all my difficul- 
ties have ari%€n; it is the passage from the river side I 
complain of.' ^ , . 

Stack. Indeed^ What obstructions can you have met 
between this and iHe river side ? ^ „ ^r j ct 

Bel. Innumerable! Your town^s as full of «• tiles at 
the iriand of Corsica; and I believe they are as obst> 
Bately defended. So much hurry, bustle and canluMOik 
en your quays ^ so mabt sugar cat^k*, porter butts and 
eemmoQ council men in your streets j that unless a man 
marched with artillery m his front, it is more than tb« 
labor of aa Hercules can effect, to make any ti^lerabir 
way tbreutth your town. 

Stock. 1 am sorfy you have be^n sertcc , 

Bel. Why, truly at waftall my own fault. A ^ w 
to a land of- slaves, and out of patience with w 

tlpibe of ottstomhottse eitortioaers; boatm'*'' ' ^f^ 
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and wafer bailiffs, ^ImU beset- me on alT sides, i^tirsc than 
a swarm of tnoschetoest I proceetjed a little too rougblj 
to l^ush thera aw&j with my latan. The sturdy cogues 
took this in iiudgeon ; and begioning to rebeU the m<H) 
chose dift'eretU bides, and a furious scuffle ensued ; in the 
course of which, my person and apparel suiered so 
much, that I was obliged to step into the first tavern to 
refit, before I could make my approaches in atiy decent 
trim. 

Stotk, WcH, Mr Belcour, it is a rough sample you . 
have had of my country ineo^s spirit ; but 1 trust you will 
Dot think the worse of them for it. 

Bel, Nin at all, not at ail : I like them the better,— 
Were I only a visitor, I might perhaps wish them a little 
more tractable ; but, as a fellow subject, and a sharer 
in tKeir freed<im, 1* applaud their spirit — though I feel 
theeflfects of it in every bone in my skin— VVell^Mr. 
.Stockwell, for the first time in toy life, here am- 1 in 
England ; at the fountain head of pleasure ; in the land 
of beauty, of arts and elegancies. My* happy stars have 
^iven me a good estate, and the conspiring winds have 
olowij me hither to spend it.* 

Stock. To use it, not to /waste it^ I Should -hope; to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vassal over whom you ' 
haVe a wanton despotic power, but as a subject Whom 
yoti are bound lo govern with a temperate and restrain* 
ed authority • 

JSel. True, Sir, most truly said ; miners a coqimission, 
iiot a right; 1 atn the offspring of .distress^ and every 
child of sorrow is my brother. While 1 hajpe ha^nds to 
hohi, therefore, 1 will hold them open to mankind. But 
Sir, my piissions are my masters ; they take me where 
t4iey will ; and oftentimes they leave to reason and vir- 
lue^ nothing but iny wishes and my sighs. 
' Stock. Come, come, the man who can accuse, corrects 
himself. 

Bel* Ah ! That is an office I am weary of. I wish a 
friend would take it up! I would to heaven you had 
leisure for the employ. But ittd you drive a trade to 
the four corners of the world, you would not find the 
task so toilsome as to keep me from faults. 
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Stock. Well, 1 am npt Hiscouftigetl, 'JUis candor 
tells me I hhould not have ihh fault of self-conceit to 
combat; that, at least is nut amungsit the number. 

Bd, Nu;. if I knew that man on j^^rt)),fWho ttiought 
iTiore humbly of me tlmn 1 do uf myself, 1 would take 
; bis opinion, and forego my own, ^■ 

Siocl^. And wtre 1 to choosie a fupil, it should le one 
of your complexion : so if you vvdl come along wilh 
me. we will agree upon your admissipn, and enier upoa 
a course of lectures directly. 

Bel, With all my heart. 

II. — Ladtf Tuxchl^ dnd Lathj Grace. — 

PuOVOKtD H'UbB.XXD. 

Lady T. OH, my dear Lady Grace ! Mow cuuid yoa 
leave me so unmercifully ^lone all this while ? 

Lad^ G, 1 thought my Lord had been with you. 

Lady^T, Why,ye8— and iberefoie 1 wanted your re- 
. lief 5 for he has been in «uch a fluster here 

Lady G. Bless me ! For.jvhat ? 

Lady T. OnJ/ our usual breakfast ; we have eac^ of 
us had our dish of matrimonial comfort thi&morDiag—— 
we have been charming company. 

Lady G, I am miglUy glad oi It ; sure it must be a 
vasthappihesa» when man and wife can give themselves 
the same turn of conversation ! 

Lady T. Oh, the prettiest thing in the world I 

Lady G, Now ^ should be afraid, that where two peo- 
ple are every^ day together so^ they must be ofien it 
want of some^ing to talk upon. 

Lady T« Ob, my deaf, you are the most mistakes ia 
the world! Married people have things to talk of, 
child, that never enter into the imagination of others. 
——Why, here's my Lord andl,^ now; we have not 
been married above two short years, you know, and ure. 
have already eight or ten things constantly in bank, 
that whenever we want company, we can take up any 
one of them for iwo^ hours together, and the subject Dev. 
•r the flatter ; nay, if w^ have occasimn fur it, it will be 
as fresh ne;^tday too, as it was the first hour if ^-'^jr- 
tained us. 

Lady G. Certainly, that must be vastly p 



Ladi^ T. Oil, there's do lifii like it ! Why, t'other 
day^ for example, wfien vou (lined abroad) mj Lord and 
1, alter a prett j cheerful tete a tett nital, sat ~ us down 
by the iireside,in an easy, indolent, pick tooth way,^ for 
abp\it a quarter oHui hour, as i-f we had not thought of 
one an otJ&cV being ^" the room. — At last ,'stretcl>ing^ 

himself and yawmng^^My dear, says he aw-— yoi* 

came, home very laie llfet niglit. ^'Twas but j«H>t turn- ' 

cd of two, says 1. — ^l waiyin bed— *— aw by^elevei^ 

sq^yshe* So you* are every* night, says I Well, 

say^he^ I aua amazed you can sit op so late. — — Hovy^ 
caD you beamazed, 8aysl,at a thing that happens so 

ofiea ? rUpou which w^ entered into a cooversatioa 

-Hind though tilts is a point that hati entertained us abov^ 
fifty times already, we always find so mliny pretty ijew 
things to say upon it, that k believe in my soul it will 
kst as long as I live. , 

Lady (J. But pray/m* such sort of family dialogues 
' (though extremely well for passing the time) does'nt ' 
there now and then' enter some little ig^itty sort of bit- 
terness ? * 

JLady T. Oh yes I Which does not do amiss at «rtl. 
A ^msirt repartee, with a zest ut ■" recriminaticTu^ at th« 
head of it» makes the prettiest sherbert. Aye, aye, jC 
we did not mix a little of the acid with it a matrimonial 
society wiiuid be 80 luscious, tftat nothing but an old iiq* 
uorij^' prude would be able tu bear it. 

Lady G* Well, certainly, you have the most elegant 
tesle^^— * ' 

* Xa£;^y jT. Though to tell you the truth, my dear, I 
^ther think we squeezed a little too much lefnoil into 
it thiibout ; for it grew so suur at last, thatl think 

> -t^ almost told him he was a fool — -and he Hi^ain 

• — talked something oddly— -^uf turning nse out of 

» doors. ' ... 

LadyG, Oh«l Have a care of that. - 

LadyT, Nay, if he shtiuld, i may thank my «wtt 
wi^e la her foi rt. '■ ^ '' ' 

Lady G. How so ? 

Lady V, V\ hy when my ^od Lord first opened his 
^^norable trenches btfott me^ ray unaccountable 
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papa, HI whose hands I then was, gaye me up at discre* , 
lion. , . 4 

Lady Qr. How dayoameati ! 

. Lady^T, He sai(l,Mie wives of this age were eotne to 
that puss, that he would not desire evie<n hfl own daugh- 
ter shoutiTbe trusted^witn pininoney ; so' that m^ whole 
train of separate inclinations are left eotireljat the mcr- 
cj of a husband's odd humour. * '^ 

' Lffdy G. Why, that indeeil is enough to make a wom^- 
an of spirit look about her. 

Lady T, Na}, but to be serious, my dear — What 
Vrouid f ou real! J have a woman to do in my ca^^e P 

Lady GK Why if 1 had a sober hunband a^ you have, 
I would make myself the happiest wife i|^ the. "worlds by 
being as sober as he. 

Lady T. Oh, you wicked thing I how can you teazft 
one at this rate, when you know .he is so very s<'ber that 
(except giving me money) there isr not oije thing in the 
world he can do to please me. And I, at the same time, 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the 
best company, do with my soul love almost^ every thing 
he hates. I dote upon assemblies ; my heart bounds 
at aball,f,and at an opera— I expire. , Then. 1 love play 
to. distraction j cards- enchant me — and dice — put m^ 
out of my little witS. Dear, dear hazard ! O^ what a 
flaw of spirits it gives one! Do jjou never play at haz- 
ard, chiM ? ,, 

Lady Gr.^ Oh, never! I don't think it sits well upon 
women'; there's something so ma»culine. so much the 
air, of a rake in it. You see how it makes the men 
Swear and curse j'&nd when a woman is thrown into, 
the same passion — why — 

Lady T That is verv true 5 one is a little put to it, 
sometimes, not to make use of th**. same wofd» to ex* 
press it. ^ * 

Lady G. Well, and upon ill luck, pray ''what words 
are you really forced to make use of P 

Lady T. .Why, upon a very hard case indeed, when 
a sad wrong word is rising just to one^s tongue^s And^ I 
give a greatgulph and — swallow it. 

Lady G. Well — and is it not enoughs ott 

forswear play as loag as y uu five ? 
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Lady T. Oh, yes : I have forsworn it. 
Ladp Gr Seriouslj P 
,, Lady T. Soiemnlj, a thousand times; but then one 
is constftntlj forswtrn. 
A Ltdy Q. And how pan you answer that ? 

Lady T. My Dear, what we say when we are losers, 
we took upon to be no more binding than a lover's oath, 
or a great roan^s promise. But 1 beg pardon, child : I 
should not lead you so Tar into the world I you are a 
prude, and design to live soberly. 

Lady G. VVhy, I confess my nature and my educa- 
tion do in a good degree confine me that way. 

Lady T. vVell, how a woman of spirit (for you don't 
want that, child) can dream of living soberly, is to me 
inconceivable; for you will murry, i suppose. 
Lady G, 1 can't tell but 1 may. 
Lady jf. And won't you live in town ? 
Lady G. Half the year I should like it very well. 
Lady T. My stars ! And you would really live in 
London half the year, to be sober in it ! 
Lady G. Why not? 

Lady T. Why can't you as well go and be sober ia 
Ihe country ? 

Lady G. So I would — t'otlfer half year. 
Lady T. And pray, what comfortable scheme of life 
"would you form now for your suiKimer and \ivititer sober 
entertainments ? 

Lady 6r. A scheme that I think might yery well con^- 
tent as. 

Lady T, Oh, of all things, let's hear it. 
Lady Gr Why, in summer 1 could pass my leisure 
hours in riding, in reading, walking by a canal, or sit- 
ting at the end of it under a great tree; in di^ssing, 
dining, chatting with an agreeable friend ; perhaps 
Clearing a little diusic, taking a dish of tea, or a game at 
cards — soberly $ managing my family, looking intuits 
accounts, playing with ray children, if j had any ; or 
in a thousand other innocent amuseaients — soberly; 
and possibly, by these means, 1 might induce my hu»> 
band to be as sober as myself. 

Lady T, Well, ray dear, tho« art an astonishing crea- 
SO ' 
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lure ! For surs such primitive antediluvian noiionfi of 
life have not 6een in any head these tfiousand^jears; — 

Under a great cree ! ha ! ha ! ha ! But I beg we. 

may have the sober town scheme too — for I ai|| charm« 
•ed with the country one. 

Lady O, You shall 5 and IMl try to stick to my sobrie^ 
ty there too. 

Ladtj T. Well, though I am sure it will give me the 
^vapors, I must I>ear it. 

Lady G. Why, then, for fear ef your fainting, mad- 
am^ 1 will first so far-ceme into the fashion, that! would 
jieverbe dressed out of it — butstiil it should be soberly; 
far I can't think it any disgrace to a woman of my pri- 
vate fortune not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding 
siiit of a first dutchess ; though there is one extrava* 
rgance I would venture io come up to* 

Lady T. Ay, now for it— 

Lady &• I would every day be as clean as a bride. 

Lndy T. Why, the men say that's a great step to be 

made one. Well, now you are drest, pray let's see to 

what purpose- 

Lady G. I would visit — that is, my real friends 5— 
but as little for form as possible. — I would go to court <;. 
sometimes to an assembly, nay, play at quadrille — «o- 
i}erly. I would see all the good plays.; and because H\s 
"the fashion, now and then go to a>n opera ; but I would 
not expire there — for fear 1 should never go again. And. 
. lastly, 1 can't say, but for curiosity, If I iiked my com- 
pany, I might be drawn in once to a masquerade ; — and. 
this, I think, is as far as any woman cafl go — hoberljr. 

Lady T. Well, if It had not been for that last piece of 
sobriety, I was just a going to call for some surfeit water. 

LadyLpr, Why, don't you think, with the farther aid 
of breakfasting, dining, taking the air, supping, sleeping, 
. (not to say a word of devotion) the fc^ur and twenty 
hours n^ight roll over in a tolerable manner? 

Lady T, Tolerable .?^. Deplorable; Why, ch-'' 
^ you propose is but to endure life j 'now^ I want- 
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III. — P tiuli and Jaffier. '-^y&mcE Freseuved. 

PrL No more ! I'll hear no more ! Begone, ancf 
tbave me. 

Joff. Not hear me ? Bj my suflTerings, biityou shall ! 
My turd) my lord I I'm not that abject wretch 
You think me. Patience ! Where's the distance throws- 
Me back so far, but I may boldly bpeak 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear me ^ 

Pru Have you not wron^r'd roe P 

^off' Could my nature e'er 
Hkve brobk'd injustice, or the doin^ wron?, 
2 need not now thus low ha\ * bent mysell, ^ 

To gain a^Jiearing from a cruel father. * 

"Wrong'd you F 

PrL Yes, wrong'd me. In the nicest point, 
The honor ot my houset you've done me wrong. 
When you first came home from travel, 
With such h^pes as made you look'd on^ 
By ail meni eyes, a yoatn of expectation, 
Pleas'd with your seeming virtue, I received ^ou 
Courted and sought to raise you to your merits ! 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune too, 
My very self was ^ours ; yoa might have usM mle- 
To your best service ; like an .open friend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought vou mine : 
When, in equality of m^ best endeavors 
You treacherously practisM to undo me ; 
Seduc'd the weakness of my age's darling, 
My only child, and stole her from my bosom; 

Jaff, 'Tis to me you Of e her ; 
Childless you had been else^and in the grave 
Your name extinct 5 no more Priuli heard of. 
Y^u may remember, scarce five years are past^. 
Since, in y»ur brigantine, you sailM to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; 
► And I was with you. Your unskilful pilot 
Dash'd us upon a rock ; when to your boat 
You made for safety ; enter'd first yourself : 
. The sftcighted Belvidera, following next, • * 

As she stood trembling on the vessel's sliie,. 
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Was by a wave wash'd off into the deep ; 
When, iostantlj, L piung'd into the sea, 
And^ bttftetting the billows to her rescue, 
Redf em'd her life with half the loss of wine ;. 
Like a rich conquest, in one hand i bore heo 
And with the other dash*d the saucj waves, 
That throng'd and press'd to rob me of mj prize* 
i brought her ', ga^e her to your despairing arms ; 
Indeed, yeu thauk'd me ; but a^ nobler gratitude 
llnse in her soul $ for, from that hour she iov'd me, 
Till far her life, she paid me with herself. 

JPrt. You stole her from me ; like a thief, you jstole hee 
At dead of night; that cursed hour yon chose 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 
May all your joy& in her prove false as mijne y 
A sterile fortune and a barren bed: 
Attend you both ; continual discard make . 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous still : 
May the hard hand of vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you j till, at last, you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion. 

J/ijf.^ Half of your curse you have bestow'd in vain I 
Heaven has already crownM out: faithful lovea 
^Vith a young boy, sweet as his mother's beauty. 
May !ie live to prove more gentle than his grandsire^. 
^x\i\ happier than hb father. 

FrL No more.^ 

Joff. Yes, all ; and t|,^n — ^adieu forever. 
There's not a wretch that lives on common charity^ 
But's happier than I ; for 1 have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wakM but to a joyful morning $ 
Yet now must fall ; like a full ear of corn. 
Whose bltissom 'scapM yet'a wither'd In the ripeniji|^^ 

Fri, IJome and be humble, study to retr***^**** * 
Sischar^ the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Those pageants of thy folly ; 
Reduce theglitt-ring trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, tit for thy little state j 
Inen to some suburb coltagje both retire i 
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Drudge to feed loathsome life. 

Home, hf)nfie, I sajr. — [JKVif* 

Jaff. Yes, if my heart would let nie— 

This proud^ this-swelling heart, home would I go. 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fiird and dammed up with gaping creditors. 

I've now not fifty ducats in the world ; 

Yet still I am in luve,.and pleas'd with ruio. 

9h, Belvidtsra ! Oh i she is my wife — ^ 

And we will bear our way ward fate together— ^ 

But ne'er know comfort more. 

If 

ly^^BbnifacB and JUmwelL^^Bt.Avyi SiRATAGEiif. 

^ Bhn, THIS way, this way, Sir. 

•Slim, Your're my landlord, I suppose. 

Bon, Y^es, Sir, I'm- old Will Boniface ; pretty well 
knf>wn up»n this road, as {he sayings. is, 

tiim, O, Mr, B'tniface, your servant. 

Bon. 0, Srr— s-VVhat will your honor please to drink, . 
a» the saying is ? 

Aim. 1 have heard your town of Litchfield much fam- ' 
ed for ale ; 1 think^'^il taste that* 

Bon, Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best 
ale in Staffordshire; 'tis smooth as oil^ sweet as milk, 
clear'as amber, and strong as brandy; and will be just 
fourteen years old the fifth day of nei( March old style4^ 

wAim. You're very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon* Ai punctual, Sir, as I am in the as^e of my chil- 
dren :— I'll show you such ale ! — Here, tapster, broach 
number 1706, as the saying is, — Sir, you shall taste my 
anno domini. — I have lived iii Litchfield, man and boy» 
above eisht and fifty years^and I beiieVe, have not con- 
sumed eight and fifty ounces of meat. 

•Aiim At a^ meal, you mean, if one-may guess \>j your' 
bulk. 

Bon. Not in my liFe, Sir : 1 have fed purely upon 
ale : I have |^tiny ale, drank g^y ale,.and 1 always sleep 
upon ale. [£9er tapster^ with a tankard. 

Now, Sir, you sl^ll see. Your worship's hea'th :. 

r^rinfcs]— Ha ! Delfbioas, delicious! Fancy it Bur^wii- 
Sy,.onij fancy it— and 'tis Worth ten shillings a qiiac-l^fc 
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Jiim. [drinks] 'Tis conryonded strong, 

Bon, btrong ! U iiiuBt be so^ or how should' we be 
strong that drink it? 

•Sim. And have you lived so long upon this ale^ land- 
lord f 

Bon. Eight and fiftj years open my credit^ Sir 5. but 
it killed jny wife, poor iioman, as the saying is. 

•Sim. How came that to pass ? 

Bon. I don't know how. Sir. — She would apt let the 
ale taxe its natural course^ Sir $ she vmls for qualifying it 
every now and then with a dram, as the saying is ; andaa 
honest gentleman], that came this way from Ireland^. 
made h«r a present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh-^ 
but the poor .voman was never well after— but, however, 
1 was ob!i«:ed to the gentleman, you know. 

Jiim, Why, was it the usquebaugh that kiihed her ? 
. Bon. My lady Emintiful said so— she, good lady, dirf- 
what could be done: she cured her of three tympaniea 
—but tJie fourth carried her off. But she's happy, and 
I'm contented, as thesajiogis. 

dim» Who is that lady Bountiful you nj^ntii^ed ? 
, ilon. Odd's my lite, Sir, we'll drink her health:— 
[</r/f?A5']— My ladv bountiful i^ one of the best of wom- 
en. Her last huhfeand, Sir Charles Bountiful, left her 
worth a thousand pounds a year ; and I believe she lays 
out one half on^t in charitable uses, for the good of her 
neighbourjs. 

Aim. liis the lady been any oiher way useful in her 
generation ? 

Bon, Yes, Sir, she has bad a daughtefby Sir Charles 
— the finest woman in all our country, asd the greatest 
fortune. She has a son too, by her first husbattd | 'tqire 
Sullen, who niarrie^l a fine lady from London tVtber 
day; if you pltasc, Sir, we'll drink his health, {drinks\ 

Aim. What sort of a man is he ? 

Son. Why, Sir, the man's well enoug.. , *. "" * , 

iks less, and does— nolfiing at all, faith-* **' l 

.lan of great estate, and val#s nobody. 
Aim. A sportsman^ ( suppose 

Ban, Yes, he's a man of pleas^ ^ _ ^la^ _ ^ 
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and smokes hia pipe eight aad forty"* hours together 
9ometimes« 

Mm, A fine sportsman truly !— and married, you say ? 
Bon. Ay ; and to a curiojs woman, Sir.*-*But he's 
tny landlord ; and so a man, you know, would no t 
Sr, my humble service to you. (rfriwJfcs)— Thooah £ 
value not a farthing what he can do to me ; I pay him 
his rent at quarter day $ I have a good running trade—I 
have but one daughter, and. I* can give her— but no mat^ 
ter for that. 

,Mm. You'ce very happy, M^ Boniface j pray, What 
other company have you in town ? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies ; and then we have the 

renrch Officers. 

Mm. O tbat^s right,, you have a good many of these 
gentlemen : Pray how do you like their company ^ 

Bon. So well as the saying is, that ( could wish we 
had as many moreofthem. They Ve full of money, andv 
pay double for every thing they have. They kiiow, Str^ 
that we pay good round taxes for the taking of 'em ;— 
and so they are \\iIlingto reiinburse us aJittleV one of 
'em lodges in my house. {Bell i^iwc^s)— I beg your 
worship's pardon— I'll wait on you again in half a> 
minuSe. # 

Y.'^Lovegold and Lappet. — Miser. 

Love. ALL'S well hitheivo; my dear money is saH^. 
—Is it you, Lappet ? 

Lap, I should rather a^k If it be you, Sir : why, ybft> 
look so youug and vigorous 

Love. Do I? Do I? 
, Lnp\W\ijf you^row younger and younger every day, . 
Sir 5 you never look' hnlf so young in your life, Sir, as 
you do now. Why, Sir, I know fifty ytiung feiiows of 
five and twenty, that are older tljan yoij are. 

Love; That may be, that may be, L-^ppet, considering 
the lives they lead } and vet I am a good ten years above 
fifty. 

Lap. Well, and what's ten years above fifty ? 'tis^he 
^-ery flower of a man's a»*?. Why, Sir, you are no\ir' iti- 
\be very prime of your life.. 
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. .Ik)W. Very (roe, that's very true, as to uodefstand- 
b)g 9 but I am afraid, cuuld 1 take off twenty years, it 
would dome no harm with the ladies, Lappet — How 
goes on our affiiir with Mariana? Have jjou mention* 
ed any thing about what her mother can give he^ ? For 
nowadays nobiidy marries a woman, unless she bring 
somerhitig with her besides a petticoat. 

L(ip. Sir, why. Sir, this young lady will be worth to 
jou as good a thousand pounds a year, as ever w^s told. 

Love How ! A thousand pounds a )'ear ?• 

l^p. Yes, Sir. There's in^ the first place, the article 
ota table ; she has a very little stomach :— she does^no^ 
•ataboveanounc^ in a fortnigl)t; and then, as t© th^ 
quality of what she eats, jou'li have no need ofa French 
€:i>'»ic upon her account. A* for sweet meats, she mortally 
hate> ihem ; so there is the article of deserts wiped off. 
aril at oiice. You'll have no need ofa confectioner, who 
would b^ eternally bringing in bills for preserves , con- 
•crve^, biscuits, comfifs, and jellies, of which half a doz* 
eti ladies would swallow you ten pounds wort at a meal. 
Thi^, 1 think, we may very mr»d^rately reckon at two- 
hundred pounds a year, at least. For clothes, she has 
been bred up at such a plainness in^them^ that should* 
we allow but for three birth night suitllin a year, saved^ 
which arc the least a town lady would expect, there go & 
good two hundred pounds a year more — For jewels (of 
which she hates the Mtrj sight)-the yearly interest ot 
what you must lay out in them would ampuut to one 
hundred pounds. — Lastly^ she has an utter detestatioo. 
for play, at which I have known several moderate ladies 
]o2>e a good two thousand pounds a year. — Now, let us 
take only the fourth part or hiat, which amounted to fivo^ 
hundred, to which if we add two hundred pounds on the 
tableaccount, two hundred pounds in clothes, and one^ 
hundred pounds in jewels — there is, Sir, yottr two thou- 
sand pounds a year, in hard money. 

Love. Ay, ay, the^eare pretty things, .. ...^_- . •*■ 

fcssed, very pretty things j but there is nothing i 

diem. 

Lap. How, Sir ! Is it not something real to t u 

a vast store of sobriety, the inheritance of a love n 
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pticitjofdress, andavast acquired fund of hatred for 
play ? 

hove. This 13 downright raillery,- Lappet, to make me 
lip a fortune out of the expenses she won't put' me to— - 
But there is another thing that disturbs me* Voa know 
this girl is young, and jouug people generally love one 
anothers*s company ; it would ill agree with a person of 
my temp<>r to keep an assembly for ail^ the young rakes, 
and flaunting girls in town. 

Lnp^Ah^ Sir, how little do you know of her! This 19 
another particularity that I had to tell you of ^-^-she has 
a most terrible aversion to young people, and loves nona 
but persons of your years 1 would advise you, above 
ail things, to talce care not to appear too young. Slie in- 
sists on sixty, at least. She says that fifty-six years are 
^ot able to content her. 

LovBf This humor is a little strange, methinks. 

Lap, .She c:!rries it further, Sir, than can be imagin* 
ed. She has in her chamber several pictures; but, wiiat 
do you think they are ? None of your smoothfacedyoung, 
jfeitows, your Acfonis', your Paris' and your Apollo's :. 
Nu, Sir, you see nothing there,f but your handsome fig- 
ures of Saturn, king priam, old Nestor, and good father 
Anchises upon his son's shoulders. 

Love, Admirable 1 This is more than I could have 
hoped ; to say the truth, had 1 been a woman, i should 
never have loved^ young fellows. 

Lap, 1 believe you • pretty sort of stuff, indeed, to 
be in love with your young fellows ! Pretty masters, 
indeed, with their fine conpiexions, and their fine fea- 
tures! 

Xove..Anddayou really think me preltj tolerable ^ 

Lnp, Tolerable 1 you are ravishing : It jjoui picture 
was drawa by a good hand, Sif,. it would be invaluable I 
Turn about a little, if you please — there what eau be 
more charming? Let me see you walk — there's a per- 
son for you ; tall, straight, tree and degagee : Why, Sir,. 
jQU have no fault about you. 

iot?e. Not many — hem-^hem-— not many, I thank 
heaven ; only a few rheumatic pains now and then} and 
a small catarrii that seia&es me sometimes. 
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lafip. Ah, Sir, that's nothing f your catarrh sits vcrj 
vvcll upon yoa, and }^u cough with a verj good grace. 

Lore. But teii me« What dues Mariana sav of mj 
persoa ? 

Lnp. She has a particular pleasure in talking of it ; 
and 1 assure you, Sir, i have not been bac;k\vard^ on all 
such occasions, to blazon fort your merit, and to make 
her senslblehow advantageous a match vou will be t» 
her ? 
^ Love, You did very well, and* I am obliged fo you* 

L'FjB. But, Sir, I have a small favor to ask of you ;— 
1 have a lawsuit depending, which 1 am on the very 
brink of losing, for want ot a little money; [^/ie looks' 

fravely'] and yott could easily procure my success^if'you 
ftd the least friendship for me.— You can't imagine, Sir». 
the pleasure she takes in Jalking of you : {He looks pleas* 
ed) Ah ! how you will delight her, how ypUr veaerabte 
mien will charm her ! She will never be able to with- 
stand you.— -But indeed, Sir, this lawsuit will lie a ter- 
lible consequence to me j {He looks a^rave egain) I am 
ruined if I loo^ it f which a very small matter might 
prevent — ah ! Sir, had you but seen the raptures witfi 
which she heard me talk of you. {He resumes his gait' 
ty) How pleasure sparkled in her eyes at the recital of 
your good qualities! la short, to discover a secret to 
vou>, which r promised to conceal, 1 have worked ap her 
imagination till she is downright impatient of having the 
match concluded^ 

hove. Lappet, vcu have acted a very friendly part ; 
and i own that i: have all the ubligatiuns in the world to 
you . 

hap. I b&^ you would give me this liUlei assistance. 
Sir ; {He looks serious) It will set me on my feet, and I 
shall be eternally obliged to you. 

hove. Farewell ; I'll go aud finish my dispatches. 

hap, 1 assure you, Sir, you could never '" *a 
a* greater necessity. 

Love. I must give some orders about a parttv. 
fair. 

hap. 1 would not importune you, Sir, if I w*., X 
fprcodby the last extremity. 
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• Love. I expect the tailor, about turning m? coat ;— ^ 
donU ^ou think this coat will look well enough turned^ 
and' with new button^^ for a wedding suit P 

Lap. For pitj's sake. Sir, don't refuse ine this Mnall 
favor : ( shl^ll be undone, indeed, Sir. If it were but 
80 small a matter as ten pounds, Sir* ■ ■ 
. Ltnve. I think I hear the tailor^s voice. 
l$ap, if it were bat §ve pounds, Sir ; but three poundst 
"Sir ; nay, Sir, a single guinea would be of service for a 
^daj or two. f«^s M ofers to ^o out on either side he 
intercepts him.2 

hove. I must go, I can't stay hark, there ! Some- 
body calls me — 1 am very much obliged to you, indeed | 
I am very inuch obliged to you. 

iMxp. Uo to the devil, like a covetous good^ibr noth« 
ing villain as you are. llamilie is in the right ; however) 
r] shall not quit the affair ; for though I get nothing out 
ef him, I am sure of my rewaid (fouk the other side. 

YlL-^Cardinal fVolsey ani CromwelL^^HtNur VUL 

WoL FAREWELL, a long farewell to all my greatness 4 

This is the state of man ; to day he puts forth ,^ 

The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blossoms. 

And bears his bluAhino; honors thick upon him; 

The third day come a frost, a kffling frost, 

A ad when he thinks, good ea^y man, full surely 

Hi!9 greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot — , 

And then he falls, as 1 do. I have ventured, 

Lrke little wanton bfiys that swim on bladders. 

rhese many sc^iners in a sea of glory ; 

Bat far beyoiiU my depth ; f^ay high blown pride 

^t length broke uniler me; an^ now has left kc, 

^''eary and old with service, to the mercy 

3f artide «tream that must forever hide me. 

Tain pomp and giory of the world, I hate ye ! 

; 'feel ray new heart open'd. Oii, how wretched 

8 that poor man that hangs on princes' favorsl 

There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 

riiat sweet regard of princes, and his ruin, 

lore pangs and fears than war or uomen have i 

kfid when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
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Never to hope again. [Enter Cromwell. 

Whj, how now, Cromwell ? 

Cram, i have no |>ower to speak, Sir. 

WoL What, amazM 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy fipirit wonder 
A great man should decline '} Naj, if jou weep, 
I'm fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does vour grace ? 

Wol. Why, well 5 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now, and I feel within mo 
A peace above all earthly dignities— 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has curst the, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from theso shouldera, 
These-ruiu'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor. j 

Oh, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden j 

Too heavy for a mail that hopes for heaven ! i 

Crom, I'm glad your gra^e has made that right, oft ' 
of it. • 

WoU I h^pe I have : Vm ablei now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
T' endure mora miseries, 4nd greater far. 
Than my weak ht^arted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom, The heaviest and the. worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

iFoL God bleis him ! 

CroMi, The next is, that Sir Thomas Itloore is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

WoU That's somewhat sudden 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Jjong in his highness' favor, and do justice, * 

For truth's sake, afnd his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings 
May have a tomb of orphanV tears wept "•* *■-— 1 
-What more? 

Crom. Tfiat Cranmer is r^turn*d wif** — 
Install'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbu 

fVol. That's uevirs indeed ! 

drom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
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Whom the king hath in secresj long married, 
This day was viewed in openvas his queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only aboat her coronation. 
» fFoL Thtre was the weight thatpull'd me down : O 

Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glories'*' 
In thatohe woman I have lost forever. ' 

No sun shall ever asher forth my honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upen my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell 5- 
1 am a poor fall'n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master ; ^eek the king— 
(That sun, I pray, may never set!) I've told him 
What and how true thou art j he will advance thee 5 
Some little memory of me will s^r him, 
([ know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too*. Good Cromwell 5 
Neglect him not ; make ase now and pro^vide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom. Oh, my lord ! 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a mastefr ? 
Bear witness,ali that have not hearts of iron, 
Witii what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord! 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers, " ' 
Forever and forever shall be yours. 
" JVoL Cromwell— I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseri^i — ^but thou hast forcM me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman—.*—— 
i«et^s dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell. * 
And when I am forgotten as I shall be^ 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of flie mustmore be heard^ — say then I taught theei 
S:ij,VVolscy, that once rede the waves of glory, 
And soaudeid all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a wayi out of his wreCfc, to rise in'; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master ouss'd if* 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 
Cromwell, L charge thee^ fling away ambition : 
- By. Uiat sin (ell the angeU 3 how can maa» theft, 
81 
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(Though the image of his Maker) hope to wia bj't ? 

Lote ihvself last ; cherish' those heartt^ that wait thee I 

Corruption uins not more than honesty . 

Si ill ill thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not. 

Let all the end?* thou aim'stat be thj country's, 

Thy God's and truth's ; the«, if thou fall'st, O Crbinwe!^ 

Thou fall'st* blessed martyr. Serve the king 

And pri'ti.ec l^ad me in — 

There take an inventory of all I have; 

To the last penny, 'tis the king'?. My robe, 

Ami mine integrity to heaven is all 

I dare now call my own. -Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell I 

Had I but serv-d my God with half thezeal 

I servM my king — he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Cram. Oood Sir, have patience. 

J^ro/.-So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of ccurt ! My hopes in heaven do dwell. 

VI h^Sir Charles and Lady Backet.'^ 

Thuee Weeks aftea M^&biagIs. 

Ladtf R, O LA ! Vm quite fatigued— I can hardly 
move Why don't you help me, you barbarous man r 

Sir C, There— take my aicu- — 

Lady R. But I won't be laugh'd at 1 don't Io?e 

jou. 

Sir C. Don't tou ? 

Lady JR. No. "Dear tne ! This glove ! Why don't jou 
iierp me oflT with my glo\€ ? Pshaw! You awkward, 
thing ; let it alove; you an't fit to be about me. Reacts 
me a chair — ^you have no compassion for me— —I am 
80 glad to sit dowD-^Why do you drag me to routs ?^« 
You know I hate 'era. 

Sir €. Oh I There's no existing, no brea." ' i 

one does as other people of fashion do. 

Lady E, But Pm out of humor'— I lost ^'l p 

^ Sir C, Uovr much ? 

LadyR. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that«-I d(Wi't V]alue three ^ -., 
tl;ed pounds^ to contribute to jour hsppioest • 
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Lndy R* DofiH jott? Not value ihree hundred pounds 
to please me ? 

Sir C, You know I don*t. 
' Lady R. Ah I You ftmd Fool I— Bat I hatt gamJnjr— 
It almost metamoVphnses a woman into a turj. — l>o yow 
kivow that 1 waa frighted at mjjself several times to- 
night ? I had a huge oath at the verv tip of inv tongue« 

Sir a Had you P 

Lady R, I caught myself at it — and so f bit oij lij^» 
And then 1 # as crammed up iu a corner of the rouiht 
with such a strange party, at a whist table, looking at 
black and red spots — Did yo* mind 'em ? 

Sir O. You know 1 was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R, 'There was that strange unaccountable wo^ 
man, Mrs. Nightshade. Siic behaved so strangely to her 
biisband-<-a poor, inAftensive, goodnatured^ goodsort of 
Hgood for nothing kind of a man.— But she so teazed 
him—'* How could you play that card ? Ah, you Ve a 
head, and so has a pin.*- You're a numskull, you know 
you ar^-~Ma'am he^s the poorest head in the world ;— he 
does not know what he is about $ you know you don't — 
r Ah. ^e \ I'm ashamM of you !" 

Sir CX Sbe has served to divert you. I see. 

Lady R. And thea to crown alt— — tbiere was my 
ladv Clackit, who runs on with air eternal tolubility of 
nothing, out of bA\ season, time and place. — In the 
very midst of the game» she begins — ^^ Lard, Ma'am, 
I was apprehensive i should not bi able to wait on your 

ladyship my poor little dog^Pompey— the sweetest 

Ihingjn the world !~A ^pade led ! There'^s the knave.— 
I was fetching a walk, Me^em, the other morning in the 
Park — A fine frosty morning it vvas. I love frosty weath- 
er of all things — let me loofe at the h t trick and so 

Me*em, little Pompej'-^^and if your ladyship was to see 
the dear creature pinched with the frost, and mincing his^ 
steps along (he Mall — with his pretty little innoeent face 
-^f vow I don't know what to play.— And so, Me'em, 
\ while I was talking to Captain Flimsey — ^your ladyship 
knows CUptain Tlimsey. — ^Nothing but rubbish in my 
band ! — T can't help it. — ^And so, Mo^em^ five, odious 
fciglhis of dog.s beset my gear Utitle Pompey — thedea^* 
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creature has the heart of a lion ; But ^ho ean resist five 
at once r — And so Poropey barked for assistance— the 
hurt he received Ma's upon his chest-^tbe doctor would 
not advise him to venture out till the wcufld h healed, 
for fear of an inflamation. Pray what's trumps ?'' 

Sir C. My dear, you'd make a most excellent actress* 

Lady R. Well, now, let's go to rest— but, Sir Charles, 
b()w shockingly you play'd that last rubber, when I stofKi 
l«{j>king over you ! 
. S/r C. My love, I play'd the truth of tli<» game. 

Lady B, No, indeed my dear, you played it wrong. 

Sir C Po! Nonsense! You don't understand it. 

Lady R. I beg your pardon^ I'm allowed to play bet- 
<fer than you. 

Sir C. All conceit, my dear! 1 was perfectly rig^ht. 

Lady R. No t^uch thing, Sir Charles^ the 4iaMoiid 
was the play. * 

^Ir C. Vol pol Ridiculous! The club was the card, 
against the world. 

Lady R, Oh ! No, no, no— I say it was tbe diacaond. 

Sir C Madam, 1 say it was the club. 

Lady fi. What do yo|i fly into such a passion fbr ? 

Sir C. Death and fury ! Do you think I dtfn't knovi^ 
uiiat Vm about ? 1 tell you once mor^^ the club was the 
judgment «)f it 

Lady R, May be so — have \i your own way. 

Hir'C» Vexation! You're the strangest woman that 
ever lived ; there's no conversing with you.— Look *ye 
1>ere, my Lady Racket— 'tis the clearest case id ibe 
-world— *ril make it plain in a moment* 

LadyR. Well, Sir; ha, ha, ha! . ^ 

Sir C. 1 had four cards left — a trump had led ^^^ — 

they were six p-no, no, no-*— they were seven, and tie 

nine — ^then,'voij know ^the beauty of the play was 

to- 

Lnd.^R, Well, now, 'tis amazing to me,tha^^'*»> r^n^i 

see it. Give me leave, Sir Cbarles-^your k t- 

versary had led his last trump— and he had befor r. 

ed the club, and roughed the diamond-^now if d 

lot on your didn»ond— 

Sir {), But, Madam, y^e played for .-, 



iMd^ fi. Atid sure tiirpbj for tlie odd irick- 



8ir (7. O^ath and fur j i Caa^t jott hear me i, 
Lmiif R: Go on. Sir. 
^ Sir C. Hear me^ I say- Will yon hear me ? 

Ladt^ R» i never heard the like in my life* 
;;% ^ Sir C Why then you are enoagh to provoke the pa- 
tience of a Stoic. Very well^ madam ! you kno\v no 
more of the game than your father^s lectdea Hercules on 
the top of the house. You kno\r do more of whist than 
he does of gardening. 
LadyR. Ha, ha^ ha ! 

Sir C Vou-re a rile woman, and Til oot sleep another 
Bight ujider one roof with you. 
LadyR, As you please, Sir; 

Sir C. Madam, it shall he as I please-^IUl order my 
chariot this moment, [j^o^ng*^^ ^ know how the cards 
ajlould be played as well as any man in England, that let 
me tell you— -[GFoing','] And when your family were 
standing behind counters, measuring out tape, and bar- 
tering fur Whitecliapel needless, my ancestors, my an- 
cestors, Madam, were squandering away whole estates 
»ftt cards; whole estates, toy liuiy Racket — IShi humsa' 
tune} Why, then, by all thatVdear to me» I'll never 
exdiange another word with jou, good, bad, or indiSer* 
ent. Look ye, my lady Racket-^thus it stood— <he 
tiumpbeing4ed,itwasthen my busraess— — "— 
LadyR, To plar the diamond, to be sure. 
Sir C* i have clooe with you forever ; and^o you niaj 
tfell your father. 

Lady R. What a passion the gentleman is in ! Hi I 
ba ! I promise him y\\ not g^ve up my judgment. 

R^^nter Sir Chi^rles. 

Sir G. My Udy Racket— >^ook^ye, Mit'am^ oirce morey 
0ut off pure good bature ■ ^ 

L^dy R. §rr, I am convinced of your good nature. 

Sir <[3« That, and that only, prevails with me toteU^ 
yoff, the club was the play. ^ 

LadyR* Weil, be it ao-^1 have no objection. 

Sir C. 'Tis the cleai^est point in the world — ^^'e 
were nine, and— — 
3l» 
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^ Lady R. And for that verj reasodT) yG« Ji^kOtr Ibe^tb 
\vas tUe be8t in the house. 

Sir C There's no such thing as talkiogto yoo,— 
YouVe abase wotiiaii— I'll part with 3?ou forejrer, ym 
may live here xvjih yaur father, and admire his fanta«klic^ 
a' (*• {'igreeiis, til> }'oo ?rrnw as faDtastieal yourself— I'll 
set onx fur London this instant— — [S/oi^s at the door] 
Hie club was nut the best in the hoo«»e. 

Lndy R H<»w cahu^ ynu are ! Well, I'll go to bed- 
Will jou come ? You had bett^— Poor Sir Charles. 
\^Look8 and lavghs^ then exU^I 

Sir C That ease is provoking — (Crosses to the oppo- 
site door uhere she went miL)i tell you the diamond was 
not the plav • and here I take my final leave of you— 
{Walks back as fast as he can) I am resolved upoi\ it: 
and 1 know the club was not the best in the bouse. 

VI H.-^Brutus and Cfirssfus.—- Sh akespearb. 

Cas, THAT you have wrong'd me, doth appear ia thi^ 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pelik 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians 5 
Wherein mv letter (prajing on his side, ' 

Because 1 1<new the man) was slighted off. 

Rru. You wrong'd yourself tcj write in sudh a caMr 

Cas, At such a time a» thi^, is it not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment ? 

Bru. Yet let me tell jou, Cassias, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm^ 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Cas. 1 an itching palm ? ^ 
You knew (hat you are Brtitus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech w^re els© your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honors thi^ corruption^ 
And chastisement doth tKerefore hide its head. 

Cas. Chasti$e?nent ? 

Btu. Remember March, the Idesof Mr— ■ r* 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sak 
What ! shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all thia wVfvf 
But for supporting robbert 5 Shall we now 
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CoiftamtfiAie our fingers wttb base i^ib«s ? 
And bell the mighty space of our large honors, 
For BO much trash as marj be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog and bajr the teooa. 
Than such a Roman. 

Ga$. Brutus, bay not me s 
I'll not endure it. You forget joursell" v 

■To hedge me m: 1 am a soldier, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself, 
To make conditions* « , 

Bru. Go to ! Tuu are not, Cassius^ 

Cas, I am. 

Bru. il §ay you are not. 

Cos Urge me rui more : I shall forget myself:* 
H^e mind upiii y< ur health : tempt me no farther. ^ 

B'U, 'Avvay, flight uiau ! 

Cas. Is't possible ! 
~ Bru Hear me. for I will speak; 
M.u«t I give way and room to your rash cholerf 
Shall 1 be fri«;hte(l ^vhen a madman stares f 

Cas, Must 1 endwre all this! 
f iSra. Ail this ! Ay, more. Fret till your proud heart 
break ;* 
Go, show your skves Bow choleric yotrare. 
Add make your bondmen tremble. Must 1 bCldge ?: 
Must 1 obi^erve you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humoi' ! 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you: -for, from this day forth> 
1*11 use you for ray mirth, yea,* for roy lawghter, 
WJien yoii are wasptsbi; 
^ €b«. is it come.;; to tbis ? 

Bru. Yim say you are ^ better soWier? 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting tru«, 
And it sbartl please me well. For my oft»ii part 
I shall l>e glad to learn of noblemen* •' 

Cas, You wrong me every way ; you wrong me Briitttsf 
. I said an elder soldier,* not a better* 
Did 1 sar better P 

Bru. if you did I care not. 
€kis. Wbeo Cesar liv'd he dtipst not thns^ave mov'd m6^ 
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Bru. Petee peaoc ; 700 durst not M have tempted bim*»; 

Ca8. I durst not ! 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What ! dorst not tempt htm I 

Bru. For your life yo« durst not. 

CaM Do not pi^esame too much upon my love; 
I may do that 1 shall be sorry for. 

Bru, ¥ou have done that ;^ou should be «orry fiu^^ 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats | 
F«ir I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which i respect not. I did send to yoo 
V»r certain sums of gold, which you denied mtri 
I had rather coin m^ heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas^ than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trashy- 
By any indirection, i aid send 
Tb yon for cold to pay my legions $ ,.. 

Which von denied^ me. Was that done like Cassins ^' 
Should I have answered Caios Cassias so ? 
When Marcos Brutus grov?s so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends^ 
Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him in pieces^ \ 

Cas. i denied you noi^ 

Bru. Yoo did. 

Ca8» I did not ; he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus bath riv'd 1^ 

heart. 
A friend should >bear a friend's infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater >than they are. 

Bru., I do not. Still you practise ti^em on m€« j 

Cas. You love roe not ' * ' 

Bru. i do net like your faults. 

Cas. A. friendly eyeeouid neve^see such faiiUs; 

Bru* A flatfererVweu^ld not, though they did anneSr^ 
As huge as- high 0(y mpu8« 

Ca$. Come Anthony ! And young Oct$«>»« ^ 
Revenge yourselves alone on dassius : 
Por Cassitts is weary of the world-^— ^ 
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Hated iJy one He loves j brtv'd by bisbrotit^r ; 
CIteck'd like a bondman ; all his fatilts observ'd, 
Set in a note book, learnM and conn'd by role— *— 
To cast into my teeth. There is tnj dagger. 

And here my naked breast within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold f 

If that thou need'st a Roman-s take it forth i 

I that denied thee gold will give my heart* ^ 

Strike as thou didst at Cesar 5 for i know, 

When thou didst hate him v«:orst, thou lov'st him better 

Than ever thou lov^st Cassius. 

* Bru. Sheath your dagger, 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope, 

D5 what you will, dishonor shall be iiumor. 

Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 

Who much enforced, shows a hasty sp;lrk^ 

Add straight is cold again. 

Ca6, Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to hk Brutus, .> 
M"hen grief and blood ill temper'd vexeth him ! 

JBru. When I spoke that, I was ill temper'd too, 
'^ Cas* D^ you confess, so much ? Give me your hand*^^ 

Bru. And mv heart too.— •(£mftrflcin|g'*) 
' Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What's the matter ? 

Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When the rash.hunnjr which n^y mother gave me>- 
Makes me forgetful P 

Bru, Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth, 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'U think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

' - ■ • * 

II^SPEKCHES AND SOLILOQUIES. 

L^^HamhVs Mvice to the Players, 

Tragebt oh Hamlbt-. 

SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
, to you 5 trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it, as many of our players do, 1 had as lief the town cri- 
er had spoken my lines. And do not saw the au* too 
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much with jo«r bauds ; but ase all gently : For id tbe 
verj torrent, tempest* and, tB I maj say, whirfu ind of 
your fNifsion, you must acquire and beget a temperasce 
that may give it gmoothne^^s. Oh ! it afTend^ me ta 
the noul. to hear a robustious, pcrriwig pated fellow fear 
a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the eai-s of the 
groundlings ; who (for the'^'raost part) are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and aolse. Praj 
you avoid it. 

Be nottootame, neither J hut let your own discretion 
be jour tutor. Suit the action tathe word, the word to 
the action | with this special observance, that you o'«r- 
step n&t the modesttf of nature ; for an y ^hing so 0%'erdone 
is from the purpose of plajing 5 whose end is — to boki 
as Hwere, the mirror up to nature ; (o show virtue her 
own feature, scorn ber own image, and the very age and 
bodj of the time, bit form and pressure. Now, this 
overdone, or come tardj of, though it make the unskif- 
ttl laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of one of which must, in your allowance, o'er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others. Oh 2 There be plaj* 
ers that I have seen play and heard others praise, and 
that highly, that, neither having the accent of Ghristiao, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor man, have so atrut* 
ted and bellowed, that I have thought some of Nature'a 
journeymen had made men, and not made thena well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 

II. — Douglaa*. Account of himself. 

Tragedy OF Douglas .. 
MY name is Norval. On the Grampian hills 
Mv father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
' Whosexonstant cares were to inci ease his store,. 
And keep his only son myself at home. 
F^ii* 1 had heard of battles, and I long'd 
To follow to the field §ome warlike lord ; 
And heav^ soon granted what my sire denleil. 
This moon, which rose last night, round as my shieldji 
Had not yet fill'd her hnros, when by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, . 
Rush'd like a torrent, down upon the vail, 
S veeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fiei 
Fx>r safety and for succor. I alone. 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrowy. 
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Hovcv'd about the cnemy^ and mark'd 

The road he took ; Uien hasted to my frieikls, 

Whom with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

] met advancing. The pursuit 1 le^* 

TiU we o'«rtook the spoil encumber'd foe. 

Wc fought— and conquer'd. Ere arsword wes drawn^ 

An arrow fiom my bow had pierc'd their chief, 

Who wore that day the arms which now I weaF. 

Returning home in triumph, 1 dtsdain'd 

The shepherd^s slothful hfe ; and having heard - 

Tliat our good kin^ had Eummon'd his bold peer9,^ 

To lead their warriors to the Carton side, 

I left my father's hoUse and took with roe 

A chosen servant to conduct my ateps*- 

Yon trcmb%g coward, w'ho forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these to\«ers» 

And heaven >directed , came this day to do 

Theiiappy deed« that gilds my humble name. 

'Uh-^Douglas* i4ccount qf the HertnUj^lt. 

BENEATH a mountain's brow, the most remote 
And inacccs^ble, by shepherds trod, 
Iti a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv*d; a nielascholly man^ 
Wh'> vyasthewonder of our wand'Hng swains. 
Austere and lonely, cruel to himself. 
Did they report him ; the c^^d earth his bed. 
Water his arink, his food the shepherds' alms. 
I ^ent to see Kirn ;^ and my heart was touch 'd 
With rev'rence and with pity. Mild he spake; 
And, entering on discoursevsuch stones told, 
As made me oft revisdt his sad cell. 
- For he had been a soldier in his yottth ; ^ 
And fought in famous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led. 
Against th' usnt:pmg infidel display VI 
TUe blessed cross, and won the Holy Land* 
Plea^'d with my admiration, and the fife 
His speech struck from me, the old man would shake 
His years a^ay. and act his young encounters : 
I'hen, havinp; show'd his wounds, htf'd sit him dowlH 
And a^l the live long day disccurse of wat^ 
To help my f^ncv , in the smfK)tti green turf 
He cut the figures of the marshaU'd hosts; 
I>esciib'd the motions, and explained the use 
Of the deep coiumn and the leng Jien'd line. 
The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm ; ^ 
F«r all that Saracen or Cliristian knew ' 
Of var^s vast art, was to this hermit knoW^T ^ 
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IV.— 5rw/iro^2/aJf• S/ieechfor War — Thag. of CATdD. 

MY voice is still for war. 
Gorts ! Can a Roman senate long; debate. 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 
Nc— let us rsc at once, gird (m our'swords. 
And at the head of oor ren^aining troops. 
Attack the f.ie, break through the thick array 
Of his throiig'd legions, and charge home upon hiai. 
•Pel hips srime arm more lucky than the rest. 
May reach hiJ' heart, and fi^ee tUe uorld from bondage. 
R;se, Fathers, rise ; 'tis Rome demands yeur help: 
Rise and re verge her slaughterM -citizens. 
Or share their fate. The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sit he- re deliberating in cold debates, 
If we shcald sacrifice our lives to honor. 
Or wear thtm out in servitude and chaiti^. 
R( use up. f<T shame ! Our brothers of Pharsalia ■ 
P(^int at their wounds, and cry aloud, To battle: 
Great Pompey's shade complains that we are slaw> 
AndScipio's ghost walks unreveng'd amongst us. 

V. — Lucius^ S/ieech /or Peace. — Ib. 
MY thoughts, 1 nui'^t confess are turn'd on peace ; 
AVrciidy have our quarrels fitl'd the world 
With widows and with orphans : Scythia mooms 
Our guiltv wars, and earth's remotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome :. 
'Tis lime ».o sheath the sword, and spare mankind. 
'Tis not Cpsar. but the gods, my Faiheis ! 
The g. ds declare ag:^inst us, and repel 
Oar vain attempts. Tv» urge ^he fee to battle 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair} 
Were to refu^ th 'awards of Providence, 
And nnt to rest in heaven's determination. ' 

Already have we shown • urloye to Rome ; 
Now let us show submissirn to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge oxirsel*"©?. 
But free the com wior. wealth. When this end fail?, 
Arms have no further use. Our country^s causet 
That. drew our swords, now wrests dietn from our hanc^ 
And bids us i)ot delight in Roman bloc 
UnprofitaWy sited. What men ckmV ^" 
Is oone ali:eady . Heaven and eanh w »u w luir 
If Rome must fall th^t we are innocent 

Vl-^Hot9fiur^9 jiccottiu of the Fofi^^K^ 

MY I'ege, I did deny no pHsoners. 
^ut I remember, when the fight was don< 
Wbm 1 was dry with rage and extreme 1 
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Breathli^s and feints katning upon my sw«rd» 
Xame thete a certain lord ; neat ; trimly dross'd ; 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap'd, 
ShbwM like a stxibbleiand, at harvest home» 
He was perfum'd like a milliner ; 
And, 'twi^t his fin^r and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet bo^ wmch, ever and anoo, 
fife gave his nose 
•Aad still he smil'd and talk'd : 
And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 
He eaird them nntanght knaves, iinmannerly, 
XTo bring a slovenly unliandsome -corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobiHty. 
With many, holiday and lady terms 
He ^uestionM me ; amon^; the rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf: 
1 then, all smarting with my wounds, bong gaU'd 
To be so pestcr'd with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
.,Answer*d— negHgently--l know not what^— 
lie should or should not ; for he made me mad, 
To see him shioe so brisk ,^ and "smell so sweet» 
And talk so like a waitii^ gentlewoman,. 
Of guns, and dtiims, and w«iunds/heaven save Ihe markj) 
And telling me, the sovereign'st thing onearih 
Was spermaceti for an mward bruise ; 
And that it was great pTity, (so it was) 
This villancus sattpelte would be digged 
-Out of the bowels ef the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tallfelUi^ had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and but for these'vHe guns^ 
He would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald imjointed chatMllis, my loi^, 
- ?I answer'd indirectly, as I said ; 
And 1 beseech y 00, let not this report 
Come current for an accusation, 
Betwixt my love, and your high Majesty^ 

^n^'-^Hotspttf^s Soliloquy on ihe Conttnte of a Lelhr.*i^ 

Ib. 
'* BUT, for mine owii part tny lord, T could be well 
jbontented to be tlierie, in respect of the I6ve I beafyour 
house.*' -s — Hexouldbe cokitentud to be there ! Why 
r is he not thefi i In respect *of the love he bears our 
house P He shows in tins, ht loves Jii» own barn belter 
than, he loves our hovse. Let me see s«me more. ^< The ^ 
purpose you undertake U dangerous.'' Why, tbat^s cer^ 
tain ^ 'tia dangerous to take a cpld, to sleep, to drink 4 
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but 1 tell yoa,' my lord Fool, out of this nettle daBger, 
xve |)lack this flower safely. ^^ Fhe purpose you under- 
take is dangerons ; the friends you have named uo«er- 
t9in f the time itself uuaorted ; and your whole plot too 
liglit for the counterpoise of so great an opposition."— 
2Siiy you »o, say you so ? I say unto you again, you are 
« shailow, cowardly hind^ ftod you Ue. What a lackbrain 
ifc this ! Our))lut is a good plot as 9ver was laid ; oor 
friends true and constant; a good plot $« good friendsy 
and full of expectation; aii excellent plot, v^ry good 
friends. What a frosty spirited rogue is this ! Why, my 
lord ot York commands the plot, and the general course 
of the action. By this hand, if I were now by this ras* 
cal, 1 cuuld brain him with his lady's fan. is there sot 
vay father, my un^le and myself? Lord Edmund Mor- 
timer, my loid of Yo(k,andOwenGiendower? is there 
not, besides, (he Douglass? Havel not all their letters 
to meet me in arms by, the ninth of the next month ? 
And are there not some «f them set f^irward already? 
What a Pagan rR^cai is this! An infidel !<— Ha! You 
shall see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold hearty 
iiviil he to the ktng, and lay open all our proceedings. 
O! i could divide myself, and go to buffets, for mov- 
ing such a dish ot ^kliiimed milk with so honorable aa 
action. Hang him ! Let him tell the king. We are 
prepared. 1 will set forward to night. 

VIII. — OthcUo*8 JliKthgyJoT hh Mirriage,'^ 

IrAGEDY of OTHELLe. 

MOST potent, grave and -ieverend seiguiurs : 
My very noble and appjpov'd good mas.ers : 
That I have ta'en av^ ay this old nr»an*8 daughter* 
It is nr ost true ; true» 1 have married her: 
The v^ry head and fiont of my offending 
Hath this extent ; no more. Rude ain I in speeck 
And little bltss'dwith the ^c*^ phrase <f peact : 
F.ir since thes. arn»s of mine had se.en years* pith. 
Till now, sone nine moons wasted, they ha\x us'd 
Their dearest acti^^n, in the tented field | 
And little of this p-eat world can 1 speak. 

More than pertams to feats of broils and battle ; 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause. 
In speakirg of myself. Yet by your patience^ 

I will a round uuva^nish'd talc deliver. 
Of my V hole course oflove; what drugs, what chmrms. 
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Wliat conjuration, and what mighty magic 
(For such pre ccedings 1 am charg'd withall) 
1 won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me ; 
Still question'd me the story of iry life 
From year to year : ihe battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That i had pa»^t 

I ran it through, e'enfrom my boyish days 
To the very moment iliat he bade me tcl* it. ^ 

Wherein 1 spake of most disastrous chances 
Of moving accidents by fl'K>d and field ; 
Of hairbreadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach ; 
Or being taken hy ihe insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption Uicncej 
Ami with it all ray travel's history. 

■ All these to hear ' 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But etill the house affairs would draw her thence ;. 
Which everts she could with haste dispatch, 
Stie*d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which 1 observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That 1 would aU my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard^ 
But not distinctly. I did consent ; 
And often did beeuile her of her tears. 
When I didspeak of some, distressful stroke 
Tiiat my youth suffer'd. My story being done, 
Bhe gave me for my pains a woiid of sighs. 
She swore in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 
* Fwas pitiful^ 'twas wond'rous pitiful ; 
She wisk'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 
That heav«[i had made her such a man. She thank'd nie 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
^; I should but teach him how to tell my story, ' 
And that wouM woo her. On this hint I spake ; 
. She k)v*d me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
And I Ipv'd her, that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft wnicn I've us'd. . 

X*— ffei: ry I V's SoiUoguy on Sleep .— -Sh a k e s p e a e b. 

HOW many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! Q gentle sleep ! 
. Nature'* soft nurse \ how have I frighted thee, ^ 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
^And steep my senses in forgetfnlness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Vpau wea,sy piaUel^ stretching thee. 
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And tit;^i*«l ^\l»h buzzing Tvklil flie% to thjr s!«imbcf^ 

Thau in tlic pei futii'd chaTi,Wt a cif the gi-e^l, 

Viidff Itie can-iiiks ofco^tlf ftUtc, 

And luU'd witb smimls tif swe<ic*t nieMy ^ 

Ihou dull god * WUy Vitsx thou wkh the lilc* 

In loailisomc beds, and !eav*st a kinglj coQch, 

A wAtCticasc to a common Utvn\ bell * 

Will tfjnu upijPi the high ard Riddy must, 

BcAl up U^*e stnfib<iy'a eyes aod rock hb t^raitss 

V^ criidle ci the rutie imperious surge. 

And m ttie vi!i,itatrf^Ti of ihe ^mds, 

Wliti Ukc the ruffi-irv bUows by the U]/^% 

Ciirisne ihctr monsirou? h^ads, and hahj^itig Ihcm 

With deiil*ning tlamijrji in the slipp'ry shroud 9i 

Th.it with the hut'ly, death itseii awake* ; 

Cariji thott, O purtjaJ steep, p;T\ e thy rcpoise 

To ljt« wet J-CH boy in a^ ixouv rio rude, 

And in the t^iVme^t and the stillest n^^ht, 

V\'ith nil appliances and means to bont^ 

Deny it to a k'm^ f I'hen happy, Inwly ckwn. 

Vii^thy Jiea Ibe b«^^ lli^it wears a crown, 

EvEKT Man in his Hu»o^ 

1 WILL lei! yciu, ^ir, bylhe way Drprltale andc 
der seal, lama geistleman j and Uvtj here ob§cKi'e, a 
fo iHTeelf J liut ^cre I known to bis Majesty and t 
fjiirds, ubEcr^emt, 1 W4>uld undertakes^ upon tti^s pi»i 
jiead and live, fur (he public benefit »f the itate, ot*t oi 
ly to Sparc fhe en tire lives of \m subjects in g€Ocra 
but to iuve the one half, nay three fuurths of hi* yearl 
charge in htdding uar^ and against « hat enemy soev' 
And hmv would 1 da itj think you ? A^hy thuf» ''^ 
I wtrulilielcct nineteen more to myseU^thriiugli 
land J lenliemen they fell cm td he ^ uf guwl spirit, s 
and able constilution. I would choo&e them by a& 
fitiDcl ihat 1 have. And I wiiuld teach thfse uinet 
IheipeciaJ rules; aiyour Punto, your Re^erso, y 
Stotcad, yotir Itt*br<^cata, }atir Passada, your Mont 
to ; till they cnuld all ptay tei-y nt*ar, or <il«o|;ether| 
i^e)] as mjself. This done ^ say the cntmy wer*, 
IbtiUtarid stroti|; We tvf Jjt^ vc]i*hi ct iiii intd III 
the tenth of March, nr thercaWuts»af*d we would cW 
lenge twenty olttie enemy | they couJd not^io tbeir bi 
oiv refit *ie us* Well^^we would kill ihv nil cbAlleoj 






tweotv mcfre-^kflHthem 5 twcoty more— kill them; 
twenty more — kill them too« And thus, would we 
kill every man, his ten a day— titat's ten score ; Ten 
8Core-^toal*s two hundred ; two hundred a day— five 
4ay8, a thousand :Fortv thousand-^forty times five— five 
times forty — two hundred days kill them all up by com- 
putation. Anfl this I will venture, my poor gentleman- 
like carcase to perform (provided -there be no treason 
practised upon us) by fair and dncreet manhood ; that 
IS, civilly— by the sword. 

'KL'^Solildquy of HamleVslfncle^ on the Murder of his 
Uro/^er— Tragkdt of Hamlbt. 

OH ! my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven ; . 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upoa it. ! 
A brother's murder !— — Pray 1 canDOt* 
Though indtnation be as sharp as 'twill-^ 
. My stronger giiih defeats my strong jotent; 
And like a man to doub'e busines'« bound* 
1 stand in pause wtiere 1 shall first begin— 
And both neglect What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with,bi'other's buxwl— 
is there not rain enough in the.sweetheavens 
To wash it white as snow ?. Whereto. serves mercy 
Bat to confront the visage of offence ? 
And whai's in prayer, bit this twofoll force i 
To be forestalled ere we comer tci isiW-^ 
Or pardon'd bemg doWn I Then rtl look uji. 
My fault is past. But, Qh ! Wha^form (rfpraycar 
Can serve nny turn ? Fo^Tgive me my f^ul murdejc,. 
That cannot be. since 1 am still p.;ssess'd 
Of those effects for which lilid tlie murder- 
Mi' crown, my ownambinon, and my queen. 
May one be pardcoied, and reuin th* olfence 
In tlic corru[)ted currents-of this world, 
Oflfence's gilded hand ma»' shove by justice^ 
And oft 'tis seen, the Nvjckvd prize itself 
Buys out the laws. But *;is not so above, 
-There is no shuffling — there the action lies * 
In its true nature, and we ourselves. c^>m|»U'd 
E'ea to the teeth and fo»ehead of our faultily 
To give in evidence. Wiiat then? Whac resits/ 
•y^^y ^^^^ repentance can*. What can it n^. t 
Yet what can it, when one cannot re[)ent ? 
Oh, wretched state ! Gh, bosom M^ck as -lieath! 
Oh, limited soul, that struggling to be fr^e. 
Art more «f>^ifC'd I (idlpi an^ela? Make assay 
33* 
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. feow, sUibbcm knees— -and beart witli strings of steel, ^ 
Be soft, as sinews cf ihe new born babe ! 
All may be well. 

XII. — Soliloquy of Hamlet on Death^-A^. 

TO be— or not to be«— ^that is the question ; 
Whfither 'tis nob'er in the isind to suffer 
The flings artd ar]X)wsof outrageous fortune— 
Or to take arms against a sea of trGubIc ; 
And, by ( pj osing end them ? To die-^o sleep- 
No more ? and, by a sleep, to say We end 
The heartache, smd the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heur to.— -Tis a cooaammatkm 
Devctttly to be wish'd. To die — to sleep 
To sleep, perchance to dream— ay, there's the rub-<- 
For, in that sle^p of death, what dreams n\2^ coQie; 
When we have shuffled off this mortal eoil, 
Must give us pause.— There's the respect. 
That makes calamity of so long li£e ; 
For, who would bear the whips and scorns (^time, 
Th* oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely," 
The panrs of despis'd love^-the law's delay— 
The msolence df office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes— - 
When he himseli mieht his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin 7 Who would fordelsbeat^ 
To groan and sweat under a weary life. 
But that the dread of something after death, 
(ThatttndisQover'd coyntry, from whose boont 
Ko traveUer returns) puszles the will, ' 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of ^ 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thougl^t; 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment. 
With this regard, their currents turn away. 
And lose the name of action. 

A GOOBsherris sack hath a twofold operatioa in it^ 
Jt ascends me nito the brain; dries me tberet all ike 
fboltshf dull and crudy vapors which enviroBit f makes 
it apprehensive, qisick, inventive $ M\ of nimble, fierj 
.ana delectable shapes \ which delivered ova* to the 
foice, the tongue, which is the birtb^ becomes excellent 
W]t. Thesecend property of yoor exeeUent sherris* i» 
the warming ff the blood % vhtchi before, cold Md »tt«^ 
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tied, left the liTer white and pale, which it the badf^e of 
pnsiHantmitj and cowardice. But the sherris warms it, 
and makes it coarse from the inwards to the parts ex« 
treme. It iliuminateth the ftcej which, as a beacon, 
gives warning to all the rest of this little kingdom, man, 
to arnEi ; and then, the Tital commoners, and inland pet* 
tj spirits, muster me all to their captain, the heart ; wha 
great and poffed up with this retinae, doth any 4^ed of 
forage— and this valor comes of sherris. So that sUll 
in the weapon is nothing without sack^ for that sets it at 
work ^ ana learning, a mere hoard of gokl kept bj a 
devil till sack commences it, and sets it in act and use^ 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harrj Is valiant $ for the 
co\d blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
like lean^ sterile and bare land, manured, husbanded and 
tilled, with drinking good, and good store of fertile sher- 
ris. If 1 had a thousand sons, the first human principle 
I would teach them, should be— *to forswear thin potaK 
tiops, and to addict themselves to sack. 

'XW^PrologHe iothc Tragedy of Cato.F'^l^oif^. 

TO wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
To raise the genius ana to mend the heart. 
To make mauUind in conscious \irtae bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold i 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream through every age > 
Tyi'ants no more their savage nature kept. 
And foes Jo virtue w^wider'd how they wept. 
Our author shuns by vulgar springs to mo^ e 
The hero's glory or the virion's love : 
In pitying love we but our weakness show, 
Aild u ikf ambiCion well deserves its woe; 
Here tears shall flow from a more generous cairfe;; 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws ; 
He bids yotir breast wKh ancient araors rise. 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes ; 
Virtue confessM in^hnman shape he draws. 
What PJato thought, and godtike Cato was: 
Ko common object to your sight di^lays, 
But what, with pleasure, heaven itself surveys : 
A brave man strugglTng in the storms of fate, 
And|j^^tly falling w ith a falling state ! 
WMc Catagives hh little senate laws^ 
What t)osom beats not ia hi$ country's cause .^. . 
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Ai t -aT..*s %eif had not disdaurd in hear- 

XV— C^fo't 4>'&/i^^wy on f/ir Immortal ty ofih^ 

I'llAGfcDT Of CjI 

IT mui&t I »e ^o^Plair* r hmt reason est ^ . cl . * 
Else, Wh elite thm j-le; sinj^ hrpc, tlib fcnid desire;, 
1 his It ngini^ after immortality ? 
Ur whence this jsfec] tt d eat^^ and iri" ard hciri'ar^ 
O^ falik.g Into nfHiglit f Wtij' hlurnks ih^a^ul 
Bvick tm herself, aiid st^trtlesat de^U'uClkJii ^ 
*Tii thedhimtv that B'.iis* -wi Irin us: 
*Tbi 1 eavcnit^lf that jxiints twit an Hereafter, 
And iniimaiets EteniiTy to man. 
Et*-miU ! — ttou pkaj^mf^. drtiidtnl (hoaght* 
Throu^ili what vatjeiy nf utilrpcd bei ig 
Thrci>^li ^hai ti«w scenes sincl changes miisi we i 
The w(de* th* unbounded jiff^'ipect hcs bt^f*^ mc i j 
Bn I ab ado w », cl q q d a a n d tl ar iit ess rest u pi n it 
Here ^ill I hold. If there *s a l\Twer abyve us, 
( Ai d tha there b all na me CTies aloud 
Through all her work^) he n.us' * '' r^^ -n virlUC i 
A nd tl lat ^v hicli he dehg ^ ■ is in pi . ^ v . 

But wheo ? Or wheie f This wi.i lU v4 ^- liiade for ( 

I'm weary i>f eonjeetufe?; thi^imnsi end them* 

ILafing^ hu hand on hi^ . 
Tbu* I am dnubly arm'd* My deaih and hfe^ 
Mv bane atid antidote are bfith btfore me. 
This In a nuiment brJT^gs me to ^n endf 
Bet ihB informs me 1 &haU never dfei 
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The soul, secur'd in her existence, smfcs 
^ At the drawn dag||;er, and defies its point. 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Orow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shall flourish in immortal youth ; « 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

XVl^Sfieechof Henry V. to the Suldier$ at the Siegt flf 
> Harfleur. — ^Shakespeare's Henry V. 

ONCE more unto the breach, dear friends onpe moitei 
Or close the wall up wiih the EngUbU dead., 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness ana humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ear% 
Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 
Sttffeu the sinews, summon i4> the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard favot'd rage": 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect : 
Let it pray o'er the portage of the head < 

Like tne brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm ^ 
And fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded basc^ 
Swiird with the wild and wasteful oceam 

' Now set the teeth* and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height. Now on, you ncblest English, 
Whose blood is fetch'd from^fiithers of nar proof ; 
Fatheirs, that like so many Alexanders » 
Have in these Darts from mom till even fought, 
And sheath'd tneir awords for lack of argument. 
Dishonor not your mother ; now attest 
That those whom you callM fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood* 
And teach th^m how to war. And you, gocd yeomaii» 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The metal of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you arc worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base. 
That hath not. noble lustre in your eves. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the &i^art. The game's afoot: 
Follow your spirit ; and. upon this charge, 

' Cryt God for Harry, England and Sc^ Qfioilge \ 
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:' " - - vf/finry V, befurr t/ir BaflU tj^^^^ 

WHA fS he that wij*hc!nnr.pe men from Engla 

My cr II " ' ' ^ ' I ntl ? N u, n\y (m- cousm ; 
If we ^r li^ wc ;ire luow 

To do yui .. ...... T -w >; aiKl if <" ■■^♦■ 

The luvy er mcni ihe girattr bIu^ i ? . 

Ka, tia, tTjy LoT'J ; vvi^h fiot a m:. : i.nglancL « 

Rather prfCbirn it^ VVtMn tifthun^ UiMuj^huutni) I 
Thai he ii¥hn halH n^ ^ <iTri-'ch t'< «hls fitrht, * 

3\? ' : "■ ' ' ' m.-tde , 

i^f .', ' 

1-1 

li' _. .. _ ,., .::....,.. iiomc^ 

lA lipiif . wlitn Uiis flav IS tmm'd* 

-A I im at iht? name *.< Cni^piari. 

H* lives this c!ai'» andseeM uld ?*j^, 

V\ , on ihe vipi!, feast his t^tlgVibgrs, 

Ana :^^v, i. omr^rrow is St* Criipi.io ; 

Then will lie strip hh slee\tr^ aud -^how Uts scarf, 

Qid meri torget yet «hall not ali ftr^et, 

Andtiiey*il rtmertber, wi^h advantagt-i, 

WhaU^jats they did that dijy. Then sbiill our nan 

Fflmtliar in thelv mouiis *ia honKehold wordiJ, 

Harry the king* Br dford and Exeter. 

Warwick an 1 Tulb.jt, Satiiibnr^ and Glfi^iter, 

Be in their fli.wmp cups, fi^shlv rifmentberetl. 

This nlQTv shall ihc goc>fl n^Mn {q\.c\i hb ai>n : 

Anl Crispjaii*^ day shall ne'er jjoby 

From ihh t'm.t lo the tmlntj^ ^t the tiforld, 

Biit we and it shall hv reniernbcied ; 

VVe few, we happy few, v e hand of brothers; 

F--r he Ujday th»i ^ihcds his blm.d whh me, 

Shall be mv brr.tlurr ; Ije he t'er so viie. 

This dav shaU grmle Ids e iidittcn 

And seen rlenntn m Eji^^laiKU now jtbtd, 

Shall thi'ik them-^L'hes acCur^M tb^ ■ ■ er^? not he« 

XVIII. — SoiUoguy of DkJt iht jtpfirtnritr.- 
t»i]TTQ r Farce the Appeexti 

rnus far we run before the utncl ^Ao 

cary !— Make an apothecarr of me ! ^What, 

mj geaiua over a peatle itod mortur ; or mew Jm 



ajirtii ini'iit inem-^L'ives acCur^ iJ th^- 
And hf Id their manhnods eheap. 
That fonght wiih uh upon St, Ci i ^ 
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« shop, with an nHigator stuffed, and a beggarly account 
of empty botes! To be cuHing simples, and constantiy 

adding to the bills of mortality ! No ! no ! It will 

^e much better to be pasted up in capitals, Thb part of 
Romeo b¥ a young GENrtBMAN, who NEvea ap* 
i»£ARED ON ANT STAGE BEFORE ! My ambition fires 

at the thought. But hold; mayn't I run some 

chance of failing in my attempt? Hissed-^pelted— • 

laughed at-^—not admitted into the green room; -that 

will never ^o-*^own9 busy devil, down, dowit; try it 
^ain — loved by the women— envied by the uen-^Hip'* 
plaaded by the pit, clapped by the gallery, admired by 
•the boxes, ^^ Dear colonel, is'nt he a charming creature ? 
My lord, don't you likt him of all things P-*-Makes love 

. like an angel ! What an eye he has I— —Fine legs ! 

^— — I shall certainly go to his benefit." — 7-Celestial 

-sounds ! And then I'll get in with the painters, 

4tnd have myself put up in every print shop— in the char- 
acter of Macbeth ! " rhis is a sorry sight," (Stands 
4IR attitude.) in the character of Richard, ^^ Gire me 
another horse ! Bind up my wounds !" This will do rare- 

, ly -And then I have a chance of getting well raarri- 

«cl O glorious thought ! 1 wilt enjoy it, though but 

4n fancy. But what's o'clork r it must be almost nine. 
V\\ away atence; this is club night--- the spoutersare 
all met— little think they I'm in town— rthey'll be sur* 
prised to see me — — niF I go ; and t lien for my assigna- 
tion with my master Gargle^s daughter. 

XlX.'^Cassiminstigatirtg '^rutustojain the Conspiracy 
against Cesar. — Tragedy of Jui.ivs Cssab* 

HONOR is the subject -f my story. 
I cannot tell what you and ovher men 
Tlunk of this life ; but for my single sel^ 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing h* mysel£ 
I was bsrn free as i'efar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure th« winter's coM as well as be. v- 

For once apoi/ a raw and i^siy da3r. 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Cesar says to me, ' Dar'st then, Cassius, now 
' . I<ap m with me into this fingry flood. 
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And swim to yonder pointt^ Upon the weed. 
Accoutred as i was, I plon^^ in. 
And bade him follow ; so indeed he dSd. 
T)ie t-yrrent roarM and we did butfet it 
With lusty nnews ; throwing it aside. 
And stemming it with hearts of controversf . 
But ere we C6uld arrive the pdint prcmos'd* 
Cesar cry'd« ** Help me, CassLus* or iMIl. 
I. as ^aeas, our gi^at ancestor, . 
Did from the flames of l'roy« upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear ! so, from the waves of T^xt^ 
Did I the tired Cesar ; and this maa 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his hoAy^ 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him I did mark 
* How he did shake ; 'tis trae, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the worlds 
Did losye its hiitre ; I did hear him groan : 
Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and Write his speeches in their books, 
^ Alas !" it cry'd : ** Give me some drink, Titinius^** 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it dolti amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper, should 
So get the start of the majestic world, - 
And bear the palm alone— ^ 
Brutttk aod Cesar t What should be in that 'Cesar ? 
^by should that name be sounded more th^n yours ? 
Write them together ; yours is as fair a name ; 
tV:und them ; it doih become the mouth as uell ; 
Weigh them ; it i» as heavy ; Conjure with 'em{ 
Brutus will start a spint as soon as Cesar. 
Now in the name otall the gods at once, 
Uprji what meats doth this our Cesar ft^ 
^ Tnat he has grown so great? Age, thou art ashamed $ 
Rome thou hast lost the breed ot noble bl«>od8. 
When went there'by an age, ^nce^he great flood, 
B>it it was fam'd With more than with one man > 
When could they say, till now, that talked of Rome^ 
That her wide walls enconspjus'd but one man ? 
Oh ! You and I have heard our £ai hers tiay. 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
. Th' infernal devil, to keep his state in Rome, 
AseasUymakinf. 
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'XXJ.^Brutus^ ISarrangm 6n tlie Death of Cemr.'^lz. 

ROMANS, Countrymen ami Lovers !-^tIere me for 
mj cause; and be silent, Chat you may l^ar. Believe 
me for mine honor; and have respect to' mine honor^ 
that you' may belteveu Censure me in your wisdom $ 
ttnd a^akeyouraenses, that you may the better judfi|e.»-^ 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Ce- 
sar's, to him, I say, that Brutus' love to Cesar was no 
less than his. If, then, that friend demand why Brutus 
rtfse against Cesar, this is my answer : not that I loved 
Cesarless, but that I loved Rome more. Had you. rath- 
er Cesar were livings and diie all slaves $ than that (Desar 
ivere dead, to live all freemen? As Cesar ioved' me, I 
iveep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at jt ; as 
tie was valiant) [ honor him ; but, as he was ambitious, 
I stew kirn. There are tears for his love, joy for his 
fortune, honor for his valor, and death for his ambition* 
•—Who's here so bast^ that would be a bQndman ? If 
*^tny, speak.) for him I have offended* Who's here so 
rude, that would not be a Roman P If any, speak $ for 
him I have offended. Who's here so vile, that will not 
iove his country ? If any, speak; for him I have offend* 
"cd. 1 pause for a reply—— 

None! Then none have I offended. I have done n<i 
fnore tu Ce^ar than you ^hall do to Brutus. The ques- 
;tlon of his ^eathis enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not 
extenuated^ wherein he was worthy $ )ior his offences 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony; 
who, though he bad no hand in his death, shall recelvo 
the benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; 
as which of you shall not ? With this ( depart — that as 
I slew my best lover for the ^ood of Rome, 1 ha^ve the 
same dagger for myseUvwhen it shall please say country 
to need iuy deatht 

XXIL-^iitonjf's QriUion over Cesar^sBody. 

FRIENDS^ Romans. Countrymen ! Lead me youreatlfk 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do, lives afier them ; 
'The good is oft Interred with their bones ; 
33 
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So let it be with Cesar ! Nohile Bnttoi ^ , 

•Hath uAd you, Cesar was ambitiousi - 
If it were so, it was a grievous taatt ; 
And grievously hath C^sar answer'd ft. 
Here under leave of Brutus, and the i^est, 
i(For Brutus is anhonorable man, ^ 

So are they all, all honorable men) 
Come i to speak in Cesar's faneral.-— ^ 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me^ 
But Prutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an hoporable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rom6, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ^ 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ! 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
* And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You aU did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a Itkigiy crown ; 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition^ 
Yet Brutus saysjie was ambitious ; 
And sure, he, is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 
But here I am to speak what 1 do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for hina f 
O judgment ! Thoii art fied to brutish beasts^ 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with roe : 
My heart is in the co€[in there with Cesar ; 
And imust patise till it come back to me. 
But yester4«iy the word, Cesar, might 
Have stood against the. world ! now lies he ther«. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

Marters I If I were di&pos'd to stir 
Ycur hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Bratus wrong, aud Cassius wrong ; 
Who. you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong— 1 rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself awd ) Ou, 

Than I t?i11 wrong such honoi^abJe men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Cesar 5 

1 found ft m his closet : Ms his will.- 

l^trt but the commons hear this testament, 

<tA^hich, pardon me I do not mean to read) 

And they would go and Uss dead Cesar's woundp^ 

And dip their napkins in his satined Wood— ' 

Yea,bf§a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it wiiliin their willSj 

Bequeatbiiig it, as a rich l^acy< 
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Unto ihdr itsiie.-i-— 

If yoQ have tears, piepare to shed them nov, 
You all do know thii manfle: 1 remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it oa ; 
^wason a summer's evening in his tent. 
That day he overcome the Nervii— 
Look ! in this place ran Cassto&* dagger through-—--^ 
See what a rent the envious Casca made-* — 
Through this the well beloved Brutus stabb'd ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the biajd of Cesar followed h I 
This, was the unkinJest cut of all I 
Fgr when the noble Cesar saw hkn stab, 
Ingratitude, more strongthan traitor's arms. 
Quite vanquish'd him ! Then burst his mighty hea%. 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 4 

E'en at the base of Pompey's statue, 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cesar feU. 

what a fall was there, my countrymen ? 
Then I, and you, and all of us» fell down ; 
Whilst blooay treason flourish'd over us. 

. . . O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ! These are gracious drops. 
Kmd souls r What, weep you when you behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wcunded ? Look you here ! — 
Hc^ie is himself— marr'd, as ycu see, by traitors. 

Good friends !. Swi^et fciends ! Let me not sthryoa up' 
To such a sudden flood of mut'my ! . . 

* They that have done this deed are honorable ! 
What private griefs they have, alas, 1 know not, 

^ That made them do it ! They ate wise and honorable^ 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 

1 come not, friends^ to steal away your hearts .* 
I amlio orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain, bhint man. 

That love my friend— and that they know full weU, . ' 

That gave me public leave to speak of him ! 

For I have neither wit, jsor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech. 

To stir men's blood — I only speak right on, . 

1 tell you that which you yourselves do know-— 

Show you sweet Cesar's wounds, poor,poor,dttmbn:otith9>. 

And bid them speak for me^ But, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony . 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongne 

In every wound of Cesar, that should move^ 

Tl)e steoe^of Rome to rise andmutioy«. 
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XXlll^'-^FalitoJfs Soliloquy on flanor.— H«iiaT JV. 

OWE hearen a death $ 'Tts not due jet ; and I 
^ould be loth to pay him before kU day. What need I 
be so forward with biai that ca,Hs nox on me ? Well, Yi& 
BO matter— honor pricks roe on. — But haw, if booor 
prick me oflf when I come oa? Uow then f .Can honor 
set to a leg P No $ or an arm ? No ; or take awaj the gtief 
ef a woond P No. Honor hath no skill in surgery, theo i 
^o. What is honor P A word. What is that word bon« 
arp Air; a trim reckoning. Who hath it? He tbat 
died a Wednesday. Duth he feel itP No. D^th be bear 
it r No. Is It insensible, then P Yea, to the dead. Bel 
will it not live with the living P No. WhyP Detractioa 
will not suflfer it. Therefore* l^il oone of it. Uono( 
is a mere 'acutoheen — and so ends my catechism.' 

XXI v.— Par* efMickard IHd's Soliloquifthe nigM pri^ 
eeiing the Battle of Boswortk. 

Traosot ot RieHA&» lll« 

'TIS now the dead of night, and half the world 
Is with a loLoly solemn darkness hung ; 
Yet 1 (so coy a dame is sleep to me) 
With ail the weary court^ip of 

My cave tir'd thoughts, can't win hep to my bed, png. 
Though e'en the stars do wink^as' twcre,with over watch- 
I'U forth, and ^alk awhile. The air's refreshing. 
And the ripe harvest of the new inown hay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor, 
, How awful is this grl om » and hark ! Prom camjp tacam]^ 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whisper of each other's watch ! 
Steed threatens s:ee4 in high and boasting nc^hinga, 
Piereing the night's duU ear. Hark ^ Frodd the teata;^ 
The armorers, accompHshing the knights. 
With clink of hammers closing riveis up. 
Give dreadful note ot preparation : whiic some« 
Like sacrifices, by their ftres of watch, 
Widi patience sit, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger. Byyon heaven, my stCftx 
Impati^DCe chides this tardy gated night. 
Who, Uke a foul and ugly witi^h, does limp 
f&o tediously aw^y. VU to mv couch* 
And ottoe more try tofleep her into mopinn^. 
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XXV: lAe Worid compared toa Stage. 

As TOU LIKE IT. 

ALL the world is a Stage ; 
And al>the men and women, mereljr j^lajrersf 
.They have their exits and their entrances ; 
■■ And one roan, in his time, plays many parts^ 
His acts>being'. seven ages. At first, the Infant ; 
I4^wling ^d pnl^ng in the nurse's arms. 
And then the whinbg Schoolboy ; with h!s satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail, 
Unwillingly to school. And, then the Lover, 
Skbing like fijmace ; with a woeful ballad 
Made to his Mistress* eyebrdw. Then, a SoliUcr y 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 
Jealous in hmior ; sadden and quflck in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble, reputation. 
Even in the cannon's mcuth. And theri, the Jus: ice ^ 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; - ' 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut ; 
Fiill of wise saws and modem instances : 
And so he plays^is part. The sijcth age shifts 
Into the lean and siipper'd pantaloon I 
With spectacles on nose, and> pouch on^ide ; 
His youthful hose well sav'd a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big tnanly voice* 
Turning ag£un toward childish treble, pipes , 

And whistles in his sicftind. Last scene oi all» 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
7^ second Childbhness, and mere Oblivion ; 
Sa&5 teeth,. sans eyes> sans/taste, sans cnery tlung* 
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V *»r which] 

f TSE V«I1C| 



h^Kxvm/ilt'i ^' 



AtTITiiE^if ; iif^ 



t^itr i^jffo^tm, 



J. 



r b^t^kki% tstti tnipcirtaia ai the mguteTir 



2. Conrartkdie maiiv lime*; the fultiint uercr te^c of il 

\At once. Shithy^pccrr. 

^ % Ttmp€rmi:t, hy foni^iug the mmd and body, tei^ nq 
nanptjtrst; intemperance, 1>k etitrvatine the mmd Himl bodr. 

cnda generally iji miscrj'. ^n of tmkmg. ^ 

1 Altnost every obicct Uvat attracts our notice, 1. 
ftild :»-! -k ^5dr. He »hr> habituates iaii3>. 
<J»sp.- ^ will sour his dsspoHjffon. u 

inip. cj.rip^^^: while he wh-* ct^;iH^r 

"^^ ' V amdiontteft his tern 

*efl'i^ hU tiwii happiness, ft L^ 

^^ 6- A wue ronn cndeav^ifs loghiir in ]v*»i«.^u * * 
^^^berlhcrs. The forn.tr w Tl^lnlb 
^^ptlfirmilies : thelaiver is Uftetl tsj:- ,., 

wlOCM r r rv^ ia G I-ers. - diar] r-r 

^ heM "hef^jiLwhitt J -, m, xfr 

ljHpp% K. uti IK." pains his ov* r» s^j pitjh^tjrtti i and 'h 
le r'econirotndslimiself lii the appkuse ofihf*ve ur 

f. Where opporumtira of tserr^e arei*'ftiitinK, t^ 
m^y in sefe-*t me-isu-e syf>|^h m ph^e. If^xe J?i- 
ATJ 3']pt rfluiiifH, tcTTpfi-atjcc preveist-^ rhein - i^ 

the vc fl'^Js.temperanc- miihtr sattiu s nor nve r ^ ^ , . r , 

exerciser raisea prq>er hrmm^ in the huttiors, nati |iti>j»,ot«i 







EXAMFLES,OF ANTITHESIS^ 9n^ 

^e dreolation nf the blood, temperance gives nature her fott 

play, aiid enaMes her to exert herself in all her force and vigor;^ 
. ifcxc -cise dissipates a growing. dkteiDpcr,teinperanee starve*, 
it*— 6yifctorc»'. 

8. 1 have. always preferred cheerfisykiess to mirth. Thelattefij 
Jcoasidcii as an act« the former a? a ^abk of the mmdi Mirth ii; 
sbon and transient, chterfiilness fixied and ptimanenft; Thoav 
are of en raised into the greate&t transports of mirth, ^frho'aire 
subject to 'he greatest depressions of melanchoUy. On the con* 
trai V. cheerfulness, though it does not give the mnd saoh anr 
exqui!>ite gladness, prevents us from mling into any depths of 
sonow. Mirth is like a fiash of lightning, that breaks tnroii^hi 
a gloom of clouis, and elitiers tor a moment ; cheeHtilne8» 
keeps up a kind > f day fight in the mind, aud filki it with'» 
S(c dy and perpetual serenity.*— —.i^<?<:/a/or, 

9 At the same liate that I think, discretioa the most u$Jdcf 
taleni a n\an can be master of^ I lool^ apon eontiin^ to br the; 
arcom^hshmeni of litilCr mean, ungenerous minds. Disenttoo 
point'; out the noblest ends to us, and pursues the most'proper 
and laudable <fteil;ods of -ittaiinng them ; cunning has only pri« 
vate, *tlfish aims, and slicks at nothing which may make'thenr . 
Succeed ; discretion has large and extended views, and likear 
well fornted ey e, commfinds a whole horizonr; cunning is a kin^ 
elshortsightedT)ess, that discovers the minutest objects wbiclr 
are near at hand, but is not able to discern tlnngs at a^istance^ 

— — ^tfeto«r 

10. Nothing is more amiable th^n tme modesty, and noth^gl 
more ct'.ntempiible than the false/ The one sfuards virtue; the 
other betrays it True modesty is ashan ed to do' any thing that 
Is repag»2int to the rules of right reason ; false modesty is a<- 
shamed to do any thing that is oppnisite to the humor of the 
company. True modesty avoids every thine: that 'S cnminal y 
fatfle moaesty, every thin^ that i^ anfashionable. Tr<e latter is . 
only a general undetermmeft instinct; the former is that in- 
stmct, hmited and circumscribed by the ndes of prudence and 
religion.— •^yiecto^or. 

11. How diflbrent is the view of past life, in the man who it' 
grepwn oldin knoAvle^lge and wisdom from th;it of him who is 
grown old in ignorance and iblly * Tbe laner is like the o^ner 
of a-barren country, that fills his eye ith tjie prospect ofnaled 
fcills and plains, wmch produce nothing either pr ofi table or or- 
lianicotai; the former Deh<slds a beautiful and spacious land-^ 
fcaper divided in«D delightf»l (j^ardens, green n>eadovs fruitful 
fielda ; and can scarce ctt$t his eye on a single spot of his pos-^ 
aesasonst that is not covered with some beautiful piafit or jBow« 

13. Astherefs a wor!d1y faappioessv whidi God pereeiv^psto 
be no otheir than disguised liiisevy ; as there are worldlyhdnorst 
irliiob»m his estimii^oQ, are repFoach ', so theve is a worldl^ 
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di>ji. 'TS ure K''-' 

Tbe one is i " 

i3pri|;lit: TU-- -■ ■ ' -■ -■- ■ - - 

ll^ I Hi€ otii^v full ot ^uiti^, aud biucr ^av^ing ; Ui^e ^ 

mercy and goti4 fruits. Biair, 

13, True h^- - .- ' :■ -- ■ 

Itgirm, 18 ihar 

sanicp vntuet ^s 

lnw of < . ' '^'^ Hod oi-j..;,ii^i.:.tt 

nature tiimn of ti^ODOf 

^o mn ill s %'kc :*,? scTTil 

b tjeneftiii iiirr* i 

the Divine BeinR . 

ai whit is kn bkiden.— — UziarcUan* 

14. Will re h the nian that (jrfKC«§es or hdei^^ ta 
quired i- . -^ '^' ' :.'.•'■; ^ ^ .,:■-. ^; . , - 

lalrted |Jti 

have acquii 

iocia thill itrh /; ' ' . 

was Iraineti t* \X.e piefc$i*iiJi» of irms, not 

from oiViers. biit by i he highest < ifSices <^f c*. ti . , „ 

sona) iDisti*kt>j in war but by u train ^ t irDpoit^if^^ 

by a serif^iifi* campiiTjjLS but bvu succession ttftnum|3| 

Kor thi-* iv h ' *■* " ' *"'^^ ^ "^^"^ ^' '^ ' "'^ 
Each wcrb-s its end-^^io move nr govern a^lK^ 

16. t I pniiitrjf Mermfna» 'ti^ conli ss'd 
Our ERgii!^ cleTgy make tht. best ; 
But this appravs M^e n ust c inPf sa, 
Ndi from tfif* pulpit* 1 i v^^i. 

Tbey manage, with dj-, iiill, 

The matttr "ell. the niiinuLr ill ; 
And, what sefms paradox at firet. 
They make the beat, and preJich 'h* >' r^t 

17* Ktiow. nature's child reiT al^ 
The fur tha^ ^ "rr*^^ ri monarch 
While timn ^' See all v 

"See rnan t^ replies the ;: .^ . u 

Ard just as short «jf renson he ir-y^t I'iii, 
Who ti^unk^ ul! made for oiie, noi one for aQ*^ 

18- O tboii gnfldes^, 
Thou diviae n^mre 1 How thvsdf iUob bbabon^at 
In ibe«e two princeiy boys f lliey are a* j 



EXAMPLEaOJ^ EKOMERATION. Vl», 

f^ As zephyrs blowing lietew the vkdet, 

NgA "wagging his s#eet head ; and yet as roctgh 
(There royai blood enchaPi^) as the rud'st wind 
ThsLi by tbe lop doth take the momitain pine. 
And make them stoop to the yaXt^^^-^^S/takesfieare* 
19. True ease in i»riting comes from art, not chancy 
As those move easiest ^hohav6 leam'dtodancc. 
'TIS not eiiough no harshness gives offence ; 
The SGfund must seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when aephyr gentty blows, 
Anjdthe smooth stream in smoother nutrbei^ flows $ 
But when loud surges laa^ the seuodiAg shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torreut roar. 
When. Ajax; strives some rock's vast weight to threw^ 
The line, too, labors, and the wofds mo\ e slow : 
l^^otso when swift Cfimilla scout's 'the plain* 
FJiqs o'er th'uubendiog com, smd skims along Uw main.-— « 

SO. Good name in roan and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls; * .. 

Who steals uM' purse,«s*eal3 trash ; *tis somethhigi nothtog j 
'Twas mine, tis his, and has been slave to thoosands^ 
Sut he that filches from me my good name, 
K(^me of that which nought enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed.-*-— iS^a^eiS^artf^ ? 

IL'^JSxapi/ilcs o/* En u Man AT ION ; or the mentioning cf 
fiartkulara, 

1. I- CONSIDER a human suul, without educationTike mar-. 
ble in the quarry ; which shows tione of its inherent beauties, 
till the skill of the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the 
surface shine, and discovei^ every ornamental cloud, spot and 
vein, that runs through thfe body of it»—5/[fc/a;or. 

2. The subject ot a discourse being opened, explained and 
confirmed ; that is to say, the speaker having gained the attea* 
tion and judgment of his audience, he must proceed to complete 
his conquest over the passl6ns ; such as ima^iation, admira^ 
tion, suTivrise, hope, j<^, kVe, fear, grief, anger. Now he must 
begin to exert himself; here it is that a fine genius may disf>lay 
Hselfi in the use of amplifidation, enumeration, interrogation^ 
metaphoFi and everf ornament that can render a di&course 
entertaining^ winning, striking and ^forcii g.— -*£a£//ip. 

^ I am pepsuadecCthat neither death nor life ; nor angels^ 
nor principalities, nor powers; nor' things present^ tuot things 
t0 Gome ; nor height nor depth ; nor any other creature ; shall 
Ik* able to separate us -from the love of G6d, whHsh is in 
Ch; iht Jesus,pur Lord.«^-^5r. PatU. 

4, Sincerilty is,40'8peak as we think, to do as we pretend and 
prof<i»s, t^^per^rm and make good wiis^we pixMni^e, and teal»^ 
fy to be what we would seem acu3 appear to be.--~7V//or*o«^ 
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. . ,7^, and fintl.-. •. .■ ,■.,■■ 

i C'l lilt Spectator, 

t&s of the iky, ihe Tfrgdicmn^of tll^ 
thr mertHMiig vetdure <if the syj'' . .' . i ' v 

piece ol gfiod iiews* or whrttcver ' 

h&ppy conven&VitMi. Horld. 

T* In fair wf^tHp-T. 'Lv>^m fiiv Kp^^rt 

e<5 with «b*.in: , , ' 

fibcctibyihe baiidtji ttCKl/m Uit: tiu 

wi which the &un, mcK'tj an*! *sV«rB, the i 

tltsofihe earth, f :.'..■ • .. " ^ ' 

aipctis. exhibit a^ 

a* «f ell AS to thv e> r, i 

piiintpti bow »iid the i: 

roightv d,t?itre t and the - 

gks, tilt it at n^^oii, xhv y.\ 

urbgs in *>jn, 1 luok tm jj-t , 

i. Co!npk"fffi^ccrem1eT5asiip«nr^nfiOTiiiblfr,nT, 

cii^ - every oi^' 

rnci urapes the iim(>rou&, sooths the twtt'nit 
fie'ce^aiifl tlibljuguiahes a society *j1 riv;i", 
c^Hi fdiini I c'f sa\ ages. 1 n a vv r rd . c om i 
bltnds iX\ orders ifir.cn tc^cTher, in a : ^ 
words and aciious, and is atihcd to thit etj i j 
ture, ^'hicu every man ought to coiwidtr, so 
with the ordtr stud ecDiwtny of the wovld* tj . 

9, It 13 oTwing to our having c^ftv iiiibit>ed fal^: - t'i 
tue, ihnt the word C/^: ■ : ' \ i 
view, all that is great, v 
The man v?ho utspend^ i.a i^ j.wi. ... ...^^ j v 

ti< ns till after tkaih ; -v^^ho can b^^stow, uus-et 

look hatred ; do good to his i-laadcrer ; ♦^vl^- 

PY^t h\& ffiend ; never reVfTig.erul to 1 ^ ^^j^ ^crta 

formed for the benefit ofsocieiy-^ ^-v 

10, Though we seem gi ieved at the bhtjrtness of ll^t', 
eral, ^^c are wishing every perivd of it at an end. Tl- 
lorgs to be nf agi^^rhen lohe <\ man o£ busint sb— then Ttj m \l<: 
up an estate — 'hen to sir live at hrncrs.^ — then to retire* The | 
(l^Lijrer wotiid be very weil Siitisfied, to h^vt all the time antitiu^ 



EXiVMPLE^ OB SSOTMERATIOH. 9l^ 

lilted tkftt Iv^ between the prtseiit motne&t ami the next quar- 
ter d!tnr-^*thfe'P<ditidan woul0 be contented to lose three years 
in his nfe, couid he place thhigs in the posture which he fan- 
cies thiqr will stand in, after such a revoluiion of time-^aiid 
the lover would be glad to strike out of his existence, all the 
moments that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 

It. Should the greater part of people sit down and draw np a 
particuUir account of their time, -what a shameful bill would it' 
be ! So much in eating, drinking and sleeping, beyond what na- 
ture requires; so much in revelling and wantonness; so much 
for the recovery of last night's intemperance ; so much in 
gaming, plays and masquerades ; so much in paying and re- 
ceiving formal aod impertinent visits ; so much m idle and tool- 
lish prating, in censuring and reviling our neighbors ; so much 
for dressing out our bo(fes. and in talking of fashions ; an J s« 
much waatcd and lost in doing nothing at ^Jl*— — Sherlock, 

■ 12. If We would have ;the kindness of others, we must endure 
theiribUifis**^ He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw 
from society, must be comeni to pay a tribute of his time to fl 
multitude of tyrants ; to the loiterer who makes appointments 
he never Iceeps — to the consuUer, who asks a4yice which he 
never takes — 1» the boaster^ who blusters onlj^ to be praised— 
to the complatner, who wlunes only lo be piti^d-nr-to the pro- 
jector, whose happiness is to entertain his friends with expecta- 
tion?, which all. but himself know to bt* vain*«»to the economist, 
who tells of bargains and settlements-'tci the politcian, who 
predicts the consequences of deaths, battles imd altiances-^to 
the usurer ^ho compares the state of the diffbrent funds— ^od 
to the ta}ker, who talks only because he loves to be talking. 

IS^Charity sUffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; 
xSharity yaunteth not itself; is not puffed up ; doth not behave 
Hseif unseemly ; seeketh noiher own ; is not ea«ly provoked ; 
thisAlethno evil ; rejoiceth not in miquity, but rejoicah in the 
truth ;>beareth all things^ believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
6nduretb all things St, Paul. <^ 

^' 14 Delightful task I to rear the tender tiiought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh instruction o-er the mind^ . 
To breathe th'enliv'tting spirit and to -fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast-^T'/iofftw*. 

15. Dread o'er ^e scene the Ghost of ^Hanglet stalksi^ 
Othello rages— :poor Monimia mourns-- 
•K And.Belvidera pcnam her soul in luve. 
Terror alvw>s the breast-^the comely tear 
Steals o'er thejdheek. O r else the^ comic muse 
Holds ^ the world .^ picture of itseJf. 
Ajid raises, sj^tiie £nr impni:^ laughs 



ftomctimci h!i«^ lift* Her m^n and piinHthe sc 

Of ■ ' ' ■ ■■ - If 

Ue •■ }A 

16, Then Cammfrrr^mm^x intis the frTiMiC Wilk 
\\", ■■ . -r.vizwr^, 

Cil'JV CM I di 

Like a lotv: ^ 

S-i^'^' tin. :^ ' ■ , ^ ^ . . , , ■ between^ 

I^ :e^*:v voidi the wioty tuilk 

J^ in : the ^plenditl '>^rgealnfng 

K ■ ' ^ • ■ ' '^ 

J . Liik. iijcreaH*tl ; whence libf/tl wHb ■ 

'1\, ..trii .u^ ^^ UUht'nmder, biuck aind bold 

Ti.e roaring ve>s^ niAU*<] into the mam.^ rh^ru^oThl 

17. ' rb fmm high iSi tilgl* chn r^rT,^r^ are drawn t 
A >4jm in crnfiei^ t^ic^a !*\iii^ 

A t -tU't i?i iuHL : aCiianfU'llor jn ' 

/, 1 li't! ; a blsliop — whtti you wUl : 

\\ , . -'^T^ but if »i kaig, 

ilure w*^G, more IcaniM, more jasti wore everf iM 



18 *Ti» etlu cation forms the common xrmd i 
Jost 45 the twiK i ■ lient the tret-'is iTiciin'd. 
B.»H*slful ufid 11 ufe;h^ your hrst son is a j>quir*e ; 
T*ii;mxta itMi legman, mt;ek, and much a liar ; 
Tom struf* H st>ldrr, open, boEd and t^rave ; 
Will sneakt* a Msiiv'ner^aii exceeding kn> 
i>i hf^ a chus chniati f Tiien he's ftmd i>f ij 
A qiidker ? S. ; a preabf^temn ? S ui* ; 
A »ntan freeihinfeer f ^'Ul thiiigft m nn hour*^^Po/ 

19. See what a grace was ?.«^itf,d on liis brow 
Hvperion'ii curls ; tbe fruni of Jovc himaeli i 
Anc,c like M.ifs, to threartfn and coriimattd ; 
A staiioii like the herald Mt-cury, 
"Ntrvt' lii;h<^t^, on a hciivcn kissing hill ; 
A CO nbinaii'n. and a hrm indeed, ^ 
Wuere everj giid did ^eem to ^et his seal, fl 
To give the wurld assui-ancc of a,man,— *5/jAi/lv^f 

20, The clood capi towers, the ^rgt ott^ pMace*, 
Ttie Bolen»n tempU-a, the great globe itseff. 

Yea, aU ^hich it iiihetit. shall dissnUe* 
At*U li^« tiiif baseless fabnc of a ulbicn, 
Leave not a wr&ck bebi£id«^^-<-^^a^i/t^l37fV 



EXAMPLES 9F SUSPENSION. sar 

llLi^Exantfilea o/'Suspension ; or a delaying qf the , 
Sense, 

1. AS beauty of person, with an agreeable carriage, pleases 
the eye. and that pleasure consists in observing that ' all the 
parts have a ca'tain elegance, and arc proportioned to each 
other; so does decency of behavior obtsun the approbation of 
all with whom we converse, from the order, coniistency and 

- moderation of our words and action&<—<S]^;c/aror. 

2. If TPericles, as historians report, could shake the firmest 
resblutions of his hearers, and set the passions of all Greece iu 
a ferment, when the piibfic welfare 6% his country, <)r the fear 
of hostile invasions, was the subject ; . What may we not expect 
from that orator, who with a l>ecoming energy, wai-ns his au- 
dience against those- evils which have no remedy, when once 
undergone, either from prudence or timief— — 5/iec?t2^or. 

3. Though there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplate 
ing the material world, by which I mean that system of bodies 
into which nature has so cuncasly wrought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations which those bodies bear to 
one another ; there is still something more wonderful and sur- 
prising in ccnteroplating the world of life, or those various an- 
imals with which every part of the universe is furhi&hed. 

Sfitctator, 

4. ^ce it is certain that our hearts cannot deceive us- in the 
love of the world, and that we cannot command ourselves 
■enoajghtoresiggnit, though we every day wish ourselves <lis- 
«ngaged from its aUarements ; let us not stand upon a formal 
taking bf leave, but wean ourselves from them» while we are 
in the midst of them.^ Spectator^ 

5. When a man has got such a g[reat and exalted soul , as thiit 
he can lobk up«n IHe and death, riches and poverty, with in • 
diiference, and closely adheres to honesty, in whatever filiape 
she presents herself; then it is that virtue appears with such 
a brightness, as that idl the world must admire her beauties. 

— OVfrD 
6- To hear a judicious and^elegapt discourse from the pulpit, 
which would 4n print mfike a ncJble figure,, murdered by him 
who had learning and taste Ko compose it, but having been 
neglected as to one important part of his education, knows 
not how to deliver it, otherwise than with a tone between sing- 
ing and saying, ^r wHh a nod of his head, to ehf Tce, as whW a 
faanniner, every emj}hatical word, or wiih the same unaniinat- 
ed noonotony in which he was used to repeat Qu(R grnus at 
Westminster school; What can. be imagined more la- 
mentable ? Yet what more common !—— ./Jwr^/i. 

7. Having already shown how the fancy is Effected by the 
V orks* bf nature and . afterwards con sidered , in general . both 
tlie works of natui^ and art, how they mutoaRy assist and com- 
- / 34'' 



-pletc eachctlier/m ftirraing such scenea and prosp^cta, as 
are must npttoddlght the mit'duf the beholder ; 1 shtdl m th» 
paper, throw together some letlections on that ^larticular art, 
\vh\ch has a more imroediale tendency than any other, to pro- 
duce those primary pleasures ot the imagination, which have 
hitherto been the stibjeci of tbisdiscoursie.— ^5/ii:*mror, 

S, The causes of good and evil are bo various and uncertaiiij 
so of I en entangled ^ith each other, so diversified hy various 
relations, and so much subject to accidents iwhich canno'. be 
foreseen ; that he, who would fix his condition upon ibcome*- 
lible reasons of preference, must live and die intuit ing and de 
hhe rati ug^'-^—Jo/jn aon . 

9. He^ who through the vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds comp >se one universe. 
Observe how sy Mem into system TUBS, 

What other planets circle^ttier suns ; 
What varie* bemgs pec pie every star, 
iMay tell, why heaven has made us a» we are* — Pqfit. 

1 0. In that soft season t when descending showerv 
Gali forth Uic gr^ns, and wulie the nsing fiowersi 
\¥ben opening buds salute tlie welcome day. 
And earth, relenting feels the genial ray ; 

- - Ai balmy sleep had charmed my cares to rest. 
And love itselt was banish 'd from my breast; 
A train of phantoms in wild order rose« 
, And join'd, this intellectual scene compo6e.^-^'--P<^fl& 

11. Nor fome I slight, nor for her favors call p 
. She cones nolook'd for, if she comes at alL 

But, if the fiurcbase cost so dear a price, 

Ab soothSligfolly, or exaltiDg vice ; 

And if the rouse must flatter lawless sway. 

And follow still where fortune leads the way ;. 

Or, if no bftsi&bear my riang name 

But the fell'n ridns c^anothePs fame ; 

Tb«n teach roe, heav'n, to scorn the guiltyljaysi 

Drive from my breastthat wretched uist of praise. 

UnUemish'd let nils Hve, or ^ unknown ; 

O, grant roe honest femej or grant meno n e j" ** J P9f^ 

\% As one, who Ipng iii popdous t»ty pent, 
Whtire houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
flai^ issuing on a summer's m6rd.ti6btta^^ 
A^ong the pleasant villages ahd farms 
Ai3joii?d, frimi fcachthihg metcodcdvcs ddS^tJ 
The mA of grain, or tedded grttss, or kiii«» 
Or dairy each rural sight, eath rutal sotmd : 
If 'chance, with nyhiph like step, fiQr vrrddt^Uj^ 
Wkat pleiuuogseero'ii, fbv heciiQW4>ki^ rift^ 



EXAMPLES OF PARENTHESIS^ ^S9 

She most, and in her look sums all delight : 
Such pleasure took the serpent to behold 
Ttiis flowery plat, the sweet rrcess of Eve, 
Thus early, thus alone— JW/^^o«. 
JV^^ExAmfUca of TARZSTniE.sis lor words UitcrpG^td^: 
^ in sentence; * 

1. THOUGH gfoca sense is not in the number, nir always. 
It must be owned, in the conipany of the sciences ; yet it b (as 
the most sensibre of the poetb has justly /observed) feirly worth 
the seven —r-'^^^^or/r. . 

2. An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to- 
use the simile of L »nginus) like the sun in liis e ening declina* 
ti >n: he remits h's spleiklir, bat retains his magnitude ; and 
pleases more though he dazzles less.-:— -X/jiicfon« 

3. The horror whh which we entertain the thoughts of 
death (or indeed of any future evil) and the uncertainty of its 
approach, fid a melancholiy mind with innumersUile appre* 
hensioQS and sosjKCt^ns '-"^Sfiectator, 

4. If envious pe-^ple were to ask themselves, whether thej^. 
would exchanf^ their entire situations with the persons envied, 
(I mean their minds, passioiis. notions, as well as their per- 
sens, fortunes, dignities,. &c.) I' presume the self love, com«> 
men to all human namre, would" generally make them prefer 
their own condhion.— ^'S/i^n«/one. 

5. Notwithstanding all the care of Cicero, history informs us . 
thai Marcus proved a mere blockhead ; and that nature (who 
it seems, was even with the son £pr her prodigality to the fa- 
ther) rendered him incapable of impraving, by. all the rules of 
^1<)quence, the precepts of bhilosophy, Ms o^ii endeavors, and ; 
the most refined conversation in Athens.— -^S/t^c/a/or. 

6. The opera (\n which action is joined with music, in or- • 
der to entertain the eye at the same time with theeir) I must 
beg leave (with all due subnissioa to the taste of the «:reat) 
to consider as a forced coojunction of two things, which na- 
ture does not allow to go together.— -Jffttr^'r. 

7. As to my own abilities in speaking (for I shall admit thia 
charge^ although expenence has convinced me that what U . 
called the power of eloquence depends, for tlie most part, up* • 
on the hearers, and that the characters of public sped^kers are 
determined by that degpree of favour, which you vouchsafe to . 
each) if long practice, I sav, hath given me any proficiencj^.r 
m speaking, you have ever found it &yoted to mv country. 

>-.^mmi)emosthenee* 

8. When Socrates* fetters were ' knocked off, (as was usual 
to be done an that day fhat the condemned peison was to be > 
ej«ecuted)being;^eated iajhf;-. mid^ of Jiis iliciples, andlayr - 
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inj? one of his legs over the other, in a very unccocemed pos- 
tut*e, he began to rub it, where it had been galled with the inm ; 
and (wheihcr it was to sbo.^ the indifiertDCft with which be 
entertained the thoughts ot \m approaching death, or (after 
his usual manner) to take every occasion of philosophising 
upon some useful suLjtct,) he observed the pleasure of that 
seasation, whi^ now arose in tliose very pans of his leg, that 
}u.-t before had been so much pained by fetters. Upon this he 
Inflected on the nature of pleasure and pain in general, and 
kow constanily they succeeded •ne auothcr.— — S/2ec:cror. 

9. Let us (iince life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate iree, o'er a'l this scene of man i 
A miglity maze ! But not without a plan.*-^— -Po/if . 

la His years areyoing, but his experience old. ;, 
fl.s head unmeVow dbat his judjow^nt ripe ; 
And in a word (for far behmd his Woith- 
Come all the pr^i-es that 1 now beitow) 
lie is coniplete in feature and in mihd» • 
With all good grace to grace a gentlecran. 

3/iak'.sJU'ar''a Ttoo GcnlUmenof Verom. 

fl. That man i' ♦.he world, who Shall report, he has 
A txitter wife, let liim m nou^lit be trusted. 
For speaking fake in that, 1 hcu fert alone 
pf thy rare, qualities, sweet gentleness, 
iTiy nieekness, saintlike, wifelike government, 
Obeying iu commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious, could but speak thee out) 
Ti:e queen of earhly qnQens.-^Shaketfiear*9 IlenryBi' 

15. Forthwith, (behold the txtellence, the powen 
VVliich God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
(Ft r eaith hatli this variety frota heaven, 
i)f pleasure situate in hill and dale) 
Light as the lightning's glim^e, they ran, they fie«ir ^ 
. Fl om their foundations loos'nir^ ta and fro, 

TheypluckM the.seul^rd hiUs, wkh ali their load, 
Rt c'-s, waters, woods ; and, by the sh^gy tops 
Uplificd. bore them in their hands.-r— rP»irudi*<? lo^r, 

V. — Examples o/'IntereogAtion:, or Quesiionwg:*^ 

1. ONE day, whea the M jon Was under an eclipse, she com 
plained thus to the Sun of the discont nuance of hiis favours. My 
deal est 4i lend, said she why do you not shine upon nie as 
V oil used to do ? Do. I not shine Upon thee ? said the bun : 1 am 
very sure that I intend it. (J, no ! replies the Moon; bat I 
n jw perceive the reason. I §ee th^t dirty planet the Earth's 
^Qt between us.— i3ofif*/!?2/'*i'(au&6?*^ 
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2.Searohmg every kingdom for a man who has the least 
odinfbrt in life. Where is he to beibund? In the royal pal* 
ace.— ^-What. his Majesty ? Yes ; especially if he be a des^ 
pot.— v^r/ V ^^WnAv?^^ \ . 

3. You have- obliged a man ; irery well ! What would you. 
kave more r Is not the cpnsciousaess of doings good it suffiaent 
re ward ?— — :^r/ q/" r-^mXri*?^. 

4. A certain passenger at sea h^ the ctiriosit^ to a&k the 
pilot of the vessel, what de^ath his father died of/ What death ? ' 
said the pilot. Why he perished at sea, as my i|raAdfatlier 
did before him. And are you not afraid'6f trusting yourself 
to an element that has proved thu4- fatal to your family ? 
Afi^aid! By^ no means ; Is not your father dead r Yes, but he 
died in his bjed. And why then, returned the pilot, are you ^ 
not afn^ of trusting yourself in your bed ?— — y^r^ qf Think- - 

^. Is it credible, is it possible, that th6 mighty soul of a New- - 
Con should share exactly the same fate with the vilest insect 
' that crawls upon the ground f thatj after having* laid open the 
mysteries of nature, and pushed its discoveries almost to the ' 
very boundaries «f the' uoi verse, it should, on a sudden, have 
aM its lights at once extioguished, and sink into everlasting 
darkness and Insensibility ^-^^-^Sfiettator,' 

6. Suppose a youth 'to have no prospect elth^ of sitting in - 
Parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the istage 
or in the pulpit ; Docs it follow that h6 need bestow no pains 
in learning to speak properly his n^itive langusige ? Will he 
never have occasion to read, in a cotnpany of his friends a 
copy of verses, a passage of a book or newspaper ? Mast he " 
never read a discourse of TiUdtson, or a chapter of the Whole 
Duty of Man for the instruction of hi^ dilldrfen and ser^^ants ? 
Cicerojus^ly observes, \h\x address in speaking is highly or- 
Damental, asiwell as useful* even, in private li^. The limbs 
are parts of the body much less noble than the tongue ; yet no ^ 
gantleman grudges a considerable expense, of time and money, » 
to have his son taught to use- them properly ; which is very 
commendable. And is there no attention to be' paid to the • 
use of the tongue* the glory of man ?— — ^//r^*^; 

7, Does greatness secure pera^ns of rank from infirmities, ei- 
ther of body or mind ? Win the headache, the gout or fever 
spare a pHnce any more than a subject ? When old age comes • 
to'lie heavy upon him, will his engineers relieve him of t^e bad? ^ 
Can hi^ guards and sentinels, by>doubrmg and trebling their 
number8.and their watchfutnessipt'e vent the approach of death? " 
Kay, if jealou'jy, or even* ill humor, disturb his happiness, will ^ 
tlfe cringes of his fawning attendants restore bis tranquilHty ? ' 
What comfort has he in tefiectingCi^he can make the reflection) ' 
while the colick, like Prometheus^ vulture,tearshis bowels,that^ 
he^is under a canopy of criauoa . velvet* fnoged with fsiSr* 



VMkmi the pafiijs of ihe «outor stone, extort from hini screaTia 
nf agon**. di the ritkstf Hij^hnessor Majesty come sweetly iaio 
Uis e.*r ? If he ts agitated wiih rage, does the souii^ of Serene, 
or M>-t Christian, prevent his staling, reddening and gnaah- 
mv; his UetK like a madrnan:? VVou!d not a twinge of the toolh- 
«ch, or an. afli-ont from an inferior, make the mighty Gesar 
Lrg;et that he was emperor oi the worid ? ■ ■ M onicdgne, 

8. When will yo»j, ttty countrymen, when will you rousefrom 
your indok nee. and Ixnhink yourselves of what is to'be dooe?^ 
When you are forced to it bPy some fatal disaster > When irre- 
sistiblr necessity drives ^ou ? What think'you of the disgrace 
-^vhicK are already cr me upon you ? Is hot the past sufficient to 
s'imulaie your activity > Or, do you wait for somewhat more 
foicil)le and urgent .' How long will you amuse yourselves, 
with inq'jiri-^gof one another after newsy as you ramble idly 
about the streets ? What news so strange ever came to A- 
thens, as that a ^lacedonian sliould soodtte this state, and 
lord it over Greece ?— — />emosMen^ff. 

9. What is the Woomhrg tincture»of the skiii. 
To peace of mind and harmony ^thin ? 

What the bnght sparkling of the finest eyfe* 
To the soft sootiiing of a calm reply f 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or^r. 
With c^meUness of word or deeds compare ? 
No ! — ^Thnsc at first th* unwary heart may gain ; 
But these, these only, can the heart retain.-^—— Gey.. 

10. Wrong'd in my love, all proffers 1 disdain t 
Deceiv'd for once I trust net kings again. 

Ye have my answer — What remains; tjo do, 

Yrnr king, Ulysses, may consult with, i/om. 

What needs he the defence, this arm can make ? 

Flas he not walls no human force can shake ? 

Has he not fencM his guarded navy round 

With ptle3, with ramparts, and a trench pri^found ? 

And will not these, the wonders he has done. 

Repel the rage of Priam'ft single son ^^^ofic'if Homer. 

Vl^-'Excunples of Ci^i^AX, or a ^adualincrea^ ofSemt 
or JPa^iion: 

1. eONSUtiT ycmr whole nature. Consder yourselves, not 
Obly as sensitive, hut as rational beings ; not only as ratioaal, 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal.— —i^toir. 

2. Whom- he did foreknow, he also did predestinate; and' i 
whom he did predestinate, them hci also called i and whom ; 
he called, them he also justified ; and whom he jostiied ! 
\h^xa he also glorified — St, FguIj 
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3. What hope is tlMfe remaining of liberty, if whatever is 
their pleasure, it is lawful for thecn to do ; if what u lawful for 
them to do, they are able to do ; if what they are able to do» 
they dare do ; if what they dare do, they really execute ; and 
if what they execute is no way ofFinsive to you.— C/crro. 

4 Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to enlarge itself 
by degrees in its contemplation of the various proporUons which 
its several objects bear to each other ; when it compares the 
body of a man to the bulk of the whole earth ; the earth to the 
circle it describes round the sun ; thafcircle to the sphere of 
.he fixed stars ; the sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of 
Jhe whole oreatiou ; the whole creation itself, to the infinite 
ipace that is eveiy where diffused around it^— ^^c/ar^r; 

. 5* After we have practised good actions awhile, they be- 
come easy ; and when they^arc easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them ; and when they ])lease us we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and a confined 
habit U 2L second kind of nature ; and so far as any thin^ is 
natural, so far it is«ecessary ; and we can hardly do otherwise;, 
nay, we do it many^ times when we do not think of It.-;*— 

Tiilotaon. 

6. It is pleasant to be virtuou<) and good, because that is to 
excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that 
is to excel ourselves ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our 
lusts, because that is victory ; it is pleasant to command our 
appetites and passions, and to keep them in due order, within 
the bounds of reason and rUigion, because that is enipire.— — 

motsort. 

7. TuUy has a very beautiful gradation of tlioughts to show 
how amiable virtue is. We love a righteous roan, says he,, 
who lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though we are 
altogether out of the reach cf his virtue, and can receive 
from it no manner of benefit ; nav, one who died several ages 
a§^, raises a secret fondness an^enevolence for him in our 
minds, when we read his story ; nay, what is stUl more, one 
who has been the enemy of our country, provided his wars^ 
ivere regulated by j jstice and humanity.— *^fc/aror. 

8. As trees and planta-necessarily arise from seeds.so arc yeit 
Antony, tbe seed of this most calamitous war.— You mourn, O 
Rou.ans, that three of your armies have been slaughtered-—^ 
they were slaughtered by Artony ; you lament tbe loss of your 
most illustrious citizens— they were torn from you by Antony ; 
the authority of this order is deeply wounded— it is wounded 
by Antony ; in short, all the calamities we have ever since be- 
held (atid what calamities have we not betield >) have been en- 
tirely owing to Antony. As Helen was of Troy, so the bane, the 
miseuy^the destruc'.iou of tlijs state is-— Antony.— —Cicw*.. 
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9.. ■* ■ Give me tKe cap* 
And let the kettle to the trumpet spesdc* 
The trumpets to the cannoneers within, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth, 
Kowthe iun; drinks to Hamlet. Trag. ofBamiei. 

10. Atthirtf 4 man sospects himself a fool ; , 
Knows it at Icxrt^, and r«Sforms his plan ; . 
At fif^, chides his in&mous delay ^ 
Pushes his prudent purposeto resolve*' 
In all the mapianimity of thought, 
R^olves and reresolvcs--thcn dies the same.-*— JowSV 

yH^Exam/det qf ihe fitindfial Emotioru and Pu^skmih'' 
ADKiaATiON, Contempt, Joy Grxkf, CouaACEi- 
Pear» Love, Hatred, PxTYr Ange^, Rbvkmce and 
Jealousy. 

1 WHAT a pieee of ^ork is man \ Haw noble in reasoo 
How infinite in lacalttes ! In form and moving how express 
and admirable \ in action how like an angel ! In apprehension ' 
\tm like a Ood l^^^^Hamlet. 

% Away ! No woman could descend lo low» , 
A skipping, danciofc, worthless tribe yott are. - 
Fit onlv for yourselves, you herd together ; 
And when the circling ^lass warms your vain hearts^ 
Tbu talk of beauties which you never saw. 
And fency raptures that you never knew.— 

3. Let mirth go on ; let pleasure know 'OO pause^ « 
But fill up every Tnmutc of this day. 
^is yours, my children, sacred to yonr loves. 
The glorii us sun hiJX^self for you looks gay ; 
Heshioesfor Altamont, and tor Calista. 
Take care my gates be open. Bid all weh:ome ; • 
All who rejoice with me to day are friends. 
Let each indulge his jenius ; each be glad. 
Jocund and ftee, ancTswell the fe^st with mhtS. - 
The sprightly bowl shall cheerfuUt go round; 
None shall be grave, nor too severely wise : 
Losses and disappointments, care and poverty. 
The richman's insolence, and grea.: /man's sconu' 
In wine shall bc^forgotten all.-— J'liir Peniimfn . 

4. 'All dark and comfortless* 
Where all those^ various objects, that but now 
Cmploy'd my busy eyes ? Where those eyes'? ^ 
These groping hant^s are now my only guides^ . 
And feeling all my sight 
&m^Ty\ What wordscan sound my gtieft- 
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Shat from the living whilst among the living ; 
Dark as the grave, amidst the basiling world ; 
At otice front business, and from pleasure barr'd; 
Ko more to view the beauty of the spring. 
Or see the face of kindred or of friend !— — 

Tragedy of Lear. 

5. Thou speak'st a woman's ; hear a warrior's wish. 
Righit from their native lund, the st ormv north, 
~ Mny the wind blow, till every keel is fix d ; 

Immoveable in Caledonia's strand ! 
Then shall our foes repeni their bold iovaaon. 
And roving armies sliun the fatal shore. 

Tragedy o/DouglaSm 

6^ Ah ' Mercy on my soul ! What's that ? My old friend's 
ghost ! They say, none bat wicked folks walk. I wish I were 
at the bottom, of a coalpit ! La ! how pale, and how long his 
iiace is grown since his death ! He never was hsmdsomc ; and 
death has improved him very much the wrong way.— Pray, do 
not come near me ! I wished yoa very well when you were a- 
live— But I could never abide a dead man cheek by jowl with 
mc— Ah ! Ah ! mercy on me I No nearer, pray ! if it be only 
to take vour leave of me» that you are come back, I could have 
excusea you the ceremony with all my heart — Or if you— mer- 
cy on Qs I— No nearer, pray-^r if you have wrong'd acy bod)*, 
as you always loved money a little. I give you the word of a 
frighted Christian, I will pray; as long as you please, for the 
deliveranceand repose of your departed sciul My go(xl, wor- 
tliy, noble friend, do. pray* disapi^ear, as ever you would wish 
your old friend* Anselm, to corne to his senses again— --^ 

MaUcr'a Blunderer, 
f. VVho can behold such beauty and be silent I 

! I could talk to thee forever ; 
Forever fix and gaze on those dear eyes ; 

For every glance they send daits through my soul ! 

, . Or/ihaiu 

8. How like a fawning publican he looks ! 

1 hate him for he is a Christian : 
But more, for that in low simplicity 

He len<3s out money gratis, and brines do kw ^ 

The rateof usnnce with us here in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat that ancient grudge 1 bear. him. 

He hates oursacred aation ; and he rails. 

E'en there where the merchants most do congregate. 

On me, my bargains, and my well won thriis 

Which' he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 

V I forgive him, — p'Mcrcfiant of Fcnice. 
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.9. AsiinathaUre^tliecyesofmeii, , 
After a veil graced actor leaves tbe stage. 
Are idly beot on him that enters next. 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 
Did scowl OB Richard. Ko man cri'd, God save him-! 
Vq joyful tongue gave htm his welcome hra e : 
But ^ust was thrown npon his sacred head : 
VVhich, with such gentle sorrow, he shook off 
^is face still combating with tears and amites« 
The badges of his grief and patience ;) 
That had not God, tor some' strot>e purpose stcel'd 
Tlie hearts of men, thev myst perforce have melted ; , 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. Bkhard lU, 

10. Hear me, rash man, on thy allegiance hear oie.' 
Since thou hast striven to make us break <Mir vow, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can b?ai ) 
We: banish thee forever from our sight 
And kmgdom. If, when three days are expired, ' 

Thy hated trunk be foimd in our demiiiions. 
That moment b thy death. Away* ! 

By Jupiter this shall no: be revok'd Tragedy ofhm* 

11. If it will feed nothiQ^ else, it wiil feed my revepgf. He 
liath disgraced oie, and hindered me ofhalf a million, laughed 
at my looses, mocked at my t;ains, scorned mv nation, thwarted 
xny bargrains, cooled my friends. l<eatrd mme enemies. And 
what's his i^ason ? I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes ^ Hath not 
a Jew hands, organs^ dimenacns, senses, affections, pasuons ; h 
he not fed with the same food, hurt wi h the same weapons, 
subject to tbe same diseases, healed by the same meaos 
warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed .> If you tickle 
us, do we not laugh \ If you poison us, do we not die? Andif 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we are like y oa ia 
the rest, we will resemble vou in that, If a Jew wrongs 
ChristJanrwhat is his humility ? Revenge. If a Christiaa 
wrong a Jew, what would his suf&rance be, by Christian 
example ? Why, revenge. The villany you teach me, I wH^ 
execute; and it shall go hard, but I wBl better the mstruc*" 
tio n ^ M erchant y" Venice. 

12. <ye Amaranths \ Ye roses, like the motu !, 
Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 
Joy giving, love inspuing, holy bower ! 
Know«in thy fragrant bosom, thou receiv'st 
A murd*rer ? Oh, I shall stam thy lilies, 
And horror will usurp the seat ot bliss 1 

H al She sleeps---— 
T)ie day's uncommon heat has overcoice her. 
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Then take, 1117 longins^ eyei^yoar last fall gaze—* 
Oh, what a sight b here I How drcadi^l fiur ! 
Who would not think that bemg ianocent ! 
Where shall I strike ? Who strikes h^,>8trilEe8 himself-** 
My own life's blood will issue at her woundr-* 
Bat see she smiles ! I never shall smile more<«-- 
-It strongly tempts me tb a parting^ kiss— 
Ha, smue aguh ! She dreams of him she loves^-^ 
Curse on her charms i Fll stab her through them bXL 

Revenge. 



i^ans* 
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